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DR. NELSON’S JOB INCLUDES SAVING 
THE PEOPLE’S MONEY BY CLAMPING 


DOWN ON PHONEY 


RAGING prairie fire in the early 
A spring of 1897 which swept be- 

fore it fields of growing wheat 
and numerous farm buildings near the 
little village of Clark, S. D., seered into 
the youthful heart of Elmer Martin Nel- 
son a yearning for a less hazardous oc- 
cupation than early day farming in the 
grain belt. 

So today this youth of the early nine- 
ties is officially listed as Dr. E. M. Nel- 
son, chief, vitamin division, Food and 
Drug Administration. He is the govern- 
ment’s top man on the technology of 
nutrients, and as such he occupies a 
prominent place in the campaign to rid 
his fellow Americans of diet deficiencies 
through the consumption of nutritive 
food, such as enriched flour and bread. 

“That prairie fire didn’t make a fire- 
man out of me, but I guess I have turned 
out to be a sort of protective policeman 
over foods and drugs as far as their 
vitamin content is concerned,” naively 
commented Dr. Nelson when pressed for 
some further personal points about his 
career. 

“I can’t give you much to write about,” 
he modestly added, “except that the 
prairie fire, I think, made me conscious 
of the fact that wheat fields should pro- 
duce good wholesome grains, unscorched 
and untoasted, to be milled into nutritive 
edible food.” 


Dr. Nelson is one official in the gov- 
ernment’s nutrition set-up who has come 
into more intimate touch with the mill- 
ing industry than perhaps any other. 
His “Who’s Who” listing shows that he 
was associated with Dr. W. H. Strowd 
in the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 


“HEALTH” FOODS 


sociation at Nashville just prior to com- 
ing to Washington as a food and drug 
chemist. He testified at the hearings on 
standards for enriched flour, and he is 
regarded as an authority on the utility 
of vitamin consumption. 

His father gave up a job as landscape 
gardener in the city park service of 
Chicago to move into the Northwest to 
try his hand at converting the virgin 
prairie into the American bread basket. 
On July 5, 1892, son Elmer was born to 
the modest little household of pioneering 
folk at Clark, S. D. He developed rap- 
idly—being of thrifty and energetic stock 
—and at five years of age he joined 
the few neighboring children in the 
sparsely settled community and daily 
trudged a quarter of a mile to the little 
country schoolhouse on the fringe of the 
Nelson acres. Five years of readin’, 
writin’ and ’rithmetic were barren of ex- 
citement except for the prairie fire—the 
first year young Nelson became a scholar. 

When his tenth year was approaching 
and he had progressed into the sixth 
grade, the Nelson family sold their South 
Dakota holdings and moved to Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, a small manufacturing com- 
munity in the very heart of the Badger 
state. Here Nelson continued through 
the grades and finished his high school 
course, and then struck out for himself to 
earn his college tuition. His jobs as a 
carpenter’s helper, as an apprentice in 
the Wisconsin Rapids paper mill, and 
one summer as a harvest hand back in 
his native state of South Dakota, were 
sufficient to put him in funds for en- 
trance into the University of Wisconsin 
in February, 1914, to begin his studies 
in agricultural chemistry. 





Dr. E, M. Nelson, Chief, Vitamin Division, 
Food and Drug Administration 


In 1918 he received his bachelor of 
science degree; another year won him 
his master of science degree and a place 
on the teaching staff of the agricultural 
chemistry department in the university. 
He received his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree in 1923 and the rank of instructor 
in the university, continuing his peda- 
gogic endeavors until 1925, when he left 
the learned halls at Madison to become 
an associate of his friend and fellow 
Badger, Dr. Strowd. From July 1 until 
April 1, 1926, Dr. Nelson served at 
Nashville headquarters of the Soft Wheat 
Millers Association as director of chem- 
istry and nutrition, working chiefly on 
problems relating to self-rising flours. 

Having taken a civil service examina- 
tion while still at the university, Dr. 
Nelson was placed on the eligibility list 
and was called to Washington on April 
1, 1926, to become an associate chemist 
in the then Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture. For the past 
15 years Dr. Nelson has _ progressed 
through the grades in the enforcement 
division of the government’s bureaus in 


charge of the administration of the Food| 


and Drug Act, being successively asso- 


ciate chemist, chief chemist and senior 
chemist. His appointment as chief of 
the vitamin division, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which since a year ago has 
been under the Federal Security Agency, 
dates from July 1, 1935. He also served 
as chemist in charge of the protein and 
nutrition division of the now extinct Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils. 

As chief of the division over which he 
now presides, Dr. Nelson is directly in 
charge of all vitamin assays. His staff 
of 20 chemists and other technical and 
laboratory experts examine and analyze 
samples of all foods and drugs which 
enter the commercial field and for which 
any claim of vitamin content is made. 
Especially those foods and drugs which 
purport to have curative powers—and 
designed to enter interstate commerce— 
must pass through the Nelson testing 
tubes or come under the microscopic 
scrutiny of his staff, which has the last 
word in determining their deleterious 
character or nutritive properties, if vita- 
mins compose an ingredient part. 

Wherever vitamins and nutrition are 
involved apparently one will find Dr. 
Nelson. With his former mentor and 
associate at the University of Wisconsin 
—Dr. H. Steenbock—Dr. Nelson repre- 
sented the United States government at 
the International Vitamin Conference 
held in London in 1934 under the spon- 
sorship of the League of Nations. He 
is a member of many learned societies. 
The advice and counsel of Dr. Nelson 
is at the disposal of numerous scientific 
associations concerned with vitamins and 
nutrition. He serves on the vitamin ad- 
visory board of the United States Phar- 
macopoeia. As chairman of the committee 
on vitamin nomenclature of the American 
Society of Biological Chemists he has 
a large part in determining what vita- 
mins are officially christened. He holds 
membership on the council of pharmacy 
and chemistry of the American Medical 
Association, and as a member of the 
American Institute of Nutrition, he has 
just completed a term as associate ed- 
itor of the Journal of Nutrition, which 
it publishes. 

Another post descriptive of Dr. Nel- 
son’s scientific attainments is that of 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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ed by the National Research Council. 
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Secrecy of Government Agencies in Purchases 
of Flour Is Maintained at Request of Majority 
of Millers, Surplus Marketing Corp. Chief Says 


(This news story is the subject of edi- 
torial comment in this issue of Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER.) 

Wasuineoron, D. C.—(Special)—Food- 
stuffs manufacturers who sell to the Sur- 
plus Marketing Corp. and the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. under the 
present offer and acceptance system are 
satisfied with the government’s practice 
of withholding from the public the iden- 
tity of the sellers and the prices involved 
in the sales, according to H. C. Albin, 
chief of the purchase division of the 
SMA. 
tice of publicizing the government food 
purchases is contemplated, he added. 


No change in the present prac- 


Asked why so much secrecy surrounds 
the administration’s deals with food 
processors and requested to explain why 
SMA’s purchases were handled different- 
ly than other government agencies,—the 
War Department for instance—Mr. Al- 
bin said: “A majority of the mills do 
not want us to make public all details 
of the purchases made. We sent out a 
questionnaire to the mills on this subject 
in an attempt to determine what method 
they desired us to follow. Our policy 
was based on the views expressed by a 
majority of your own industry.” 

Mr. Albin apparently was referring 
to the period prior to the enactment of 
Lend-Lease Act, as the lid has been 
clamped down further since the “all 
out” program of British aid was de- 
cided upon. 

The system now followed is to con- 
fine the public announcement to the mere 
identification of the commodity and the 
quantity purchased. Reports on the type 
of product and the total quantity bought 
each day by the SMA are made avail- 
able to the press and to any one else 
who inquires, but in no case is the name 
of the seller or the price he received dis- 
closed. This information is not reduced 
to a formal press release as are most of 
the other announcements of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The D. of A., how- 
ever, each Monday issues in mimeo- 
graphed form and bearing a prominent 
caption reading Information for the 
Press, a compilation of the purchases 
(commodity and quantity only) for the 
preceding week. Each of these weekly 
announcements contains a footnote say- 
ing: 

“These food supplies can be used for 
domestic distribution to public aid fam- 
ilies and for free school lunches, to meet 
requirements for the Red Cross for ship- 
ment to war refugee areas, for transfer 
to other countries under the terms of 
the Lend-Lease Act, or for release upon 
the market when this is desirable.” 

Mr. Albin explained that the SMA 
purchases and Army Quartermaster 
Corps purchases were not comparable. 
The QMC purchases are for the army 
personnel and are made on formal bids 
and the mill that can supply the need 
at the time the goods are required gets 
the business. The army purchases are 
not for the purpose of removing agricul- 
tural surpluses, but are based solely on 
the requirements of soldiers under train- 
ing and in the regular service and are 
purely a military necessity. 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


The SMA purchases, on the other hand, 
have the dual purpose of removing sur- 
pluses and _ stabilizing the market for 
the agricultural producer, and since the 
Lend-Lease bill became operative for 
the additional purpose of supplying the 
needs of the democracies with which the 
United States is on friendly terms. 

The vague announcement of the uses 
to which SMA foods are put, Mr. Albin 
indicated, is to avoid “giving comfort to 
the enemy” by disclosing what is for 
export and what is for domestic con- 
sumption. He added that some food 
producers—which he did not identify— 
had protested any disclosure of the 
price or name of the seller, and he said 
that the present practice would be con- 
tinued until a majority of the food in- 
dustries could suggest a system that the 
government might regard as an im- 
provement on the practice now followed. 

From other sources it was indicated 
that perhaps the SMA had been influ- 
enced to establish the present system be- 
cause of the failure of the milling indus- 
try to be of one mind on the amount 
of details that they desire. It was sug- 
gested that the mills which get the SMA 
business are against the government dis- 
closing their names or the prices they 
got. Those mills which fail to get any 
business are equally anxious to know 
who are the successful bidders and what 
price they got for their product. In 
one other quarter it was suggested that 
perhaps the SMA has been prompted 
to establish the present system to enable 
it to pound the price down and save 
money for the government. 

One suggestion for improving the 
present practice is for the government 
to make public the average price for 
all flour areas, thus retaining the desir- 
able features of the present system, but 
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Arthur F. Hopkins, of the Charles M. 
Cox Co., Boston, has been elected to a 
three-year term on the board of directors 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association. 


at the same time giving the industry 
some indication of the flour market in the 
various regions at stated periods. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. K. ST. CLAIRE RESIGNS 
FROM PILLSBURY SALES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—William K. St. 
Claire, for several years manager of 
grocery products sales for Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in the southwestern area, 
resigned effective June 30. 

Replacing Mr. St. Claire is W. Floyd 
McRae, for several years manager of the 
Atlanta, Ga., branch for the company. 
Headquarters for Mr. McRae will also 
be in Dallas, Texas, according to the 
announcement made by W. R. Parker, 
Kansas City, manager of grocery prod- 
ucts sales for the Midwest-Southwest 
division. 





Mr. and Mrs. St. Claire will leave soon 
on an extended vacation, after which 
Mr. St. Claire will probably announce 
his future plans. 
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SEALED CORN SALE IS 
SLOWED BY “RED TAPE” 


Drs Moines, Iowa.—Although some 
farmers and feeders in southern and 
eastern Iowa have been able to buy small 
quantities of government sealed corn 
from country elevators and _ sieel bins, 
the movement of corn has been slow and 
the major part of the estimated 65,000,000 
bus sealed by the government in the 
state seems destined to remain, for a 
time at least, in the bins unless some “red 
tape” can be abolished and more uni- 
form regulations adopted, 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has been 
asking 68c on corn stored in eastern 
lowa and is reported to have refused a 
bid of 65c bu from a grain shipper in 
eastern Iowa who wanted a large quan- 
tity. 

Des Moines grain and elevator men 
are selling the corn to local farmers and 
cattle feeders for 65c bu, but none is 
being sold to speculators. 

Elevators in the state are trying to 
establish a uniform rate of 114¢ bu for 
handling the corn sales, that is, helping 
the farmer load from the bins, weighing, 
keeping books on the sales, care of the 
bins and reclosing after the sales. Cat- 
tle and hog feeders in the central part of 
the state who are planning to purchase 
fairly large amounts of corn, are wait- 
ing until a decision is reached as to 
how the corn is to be taken from the ele- 
vators and bins before making their 
purchases. 

The Western Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association members, along with other 
grain dealers, are holding meetings and 
organizing county groups to work with 
the county AAA committees it organizes 
and work out some equitable plan so 
that they can stay in the grain business. 
The county and state AAA committee 
want to sell at the 65c price that was 
promised by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, although the Commodity Credit 
Corp. wants 68¢ bu. 


GRAIN DECLINE NOTED 
IN FUTURES TRADING 


Soybeans Sin: le Exception in 12-Month Pe- 
riod, Increasing Five-Fold Over 
Previous Year’s Figures 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—Sharp increases 
in the volume of trading in fats and oils, 
but marked declines in grains and cotton, 
were the main trends in the agricultural 
futures markets during the 1941 fiscal 
year, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Trading in cottonseed oil and lard was 
at the highest level for which the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration has 
records. These records go back to 1929, 
CEA officials said. 


centage increase for any commddity was 


The greatest per- 


in soybeans, with an estimated volume 
of trading of 600,000,000 bus in the 1941 
fiscal year, about five times the 1940 
level. 

Cottonseed oil trading, the bulk of 
which is conducted on the New York 
Produce Exchange, aggregated 3,250,- 
000,000 Ibs in the 1941 fiscal year, com- 
pared with 2,400,000,000 in 1940 and 
2,700,000,000 in 1937—the previous high 
mark. Futures trading in lard on the 
Chicago Board of Trade was approxi- 
mately 2,300,000,000 Ibs in 1941, com- 
pared with 1,500,000,000 in 1940 and 2,- 
100,000,000 in 1937. 

Futures activity in butter was greater 
than in 1940, but not at record high 
Approximately 21,000 car lots 
of butter were traded on the Chicago 


levels. 


Mercantile Exchange in the 1941 fiscal 
year, compared with 17,725 in 1940. 
Trading in eggs on the same market ag- 
gregated 46,000 car lots, compared with 
48,775 in 1940. 

On the Chicago Board of Trade where 
more than three fourths of all futures 
trading in grains is transacted, the ac- 
tivity in all grains except soybeans 
dropped to an estimated 4,800,000,000 
bus for the 1941 fiscal year, compared 
with 8,800,000,000 in 1940. 
of trading in grains on the Minneapolis 


The volume 


and Kansas City markets also declined, 
but in smaller degree than at Chicago. 

Cotton futures transactions on both 
the New York and the New Orleans mar- 
kets declined, the total volume for the 
1941 fiscal year aggregating 33,000,000 
bales, compared with 44,500,000 in 1940, 
The New York total for the 1941 fiscal 
year was 26,700,000 bales and New Or- 
leans, 6,700,000. 
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U. S. ISSUES CERTIFICATES 
OF NECESSITY FOR STORAGE 


Wasuinetron, D. C. 





(Special) —To 
provide additional grain storage space, 
certificates of necessity for varying 
amounts have been issued by the gov- 
ernment through the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, as follows: 

Greely Elevator Co. Great 
Mont., $42,000. 

Graham Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, $26,000. 

Wes-Texas Grain & Milling Co., Plain- 
view, Texas, $18,000. 

Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Kansas City, Mo., $11,000. 

Hartsburg Grain, Coal & Lumber Co., 
Hartsburg, Ill, $6,000. 

Farmers Grain Co., Bellwood, Neb., 


$4,000. 


Falls, 


Grain Co., 
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MONTH’S TROUBLES 
SHOW UP AT MARKET 


Milling and Baking Qualities of Winter 
Wheat Apparently Good, Though Ex- 
hibiting Extreme Ranges 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—AIll the tribulations 
suffered by the hard winter wheat crop 
of the Southwest seem to come during 
the final month of its development, and 
are showing up in the quality of wheat 

coming to market. 

An untroubled, rank and lush crop 
until a month before harvest, the wheat 
in the southwestern states caught Hes- 
sian flies, high winds, rust and rain al- 
most without end—a combination of pests 
that a less hardy crop may not have 
survived. 

As it is, most observers stick to 50,- 
000,000 bus for the muddy state of Okla- 
homa, 150,000,000 for Kansas, or more if 
the western part comes through big, and 
a total of 50,000,000 for Texas and Ne- 
braska combined. 

The milling and baking qualities of the 
wheat, although spotted and uncertain 
as yet, seem to be very good. The wheat 
ranges from very light and shriveled to 
very heavy “bullet wheat from the west. 
It also goes from 10% protein in the 
eastern fringes to the customary 17% 
in spots out west. This pattern of qual- 
ity is good, and gives millers a chance 
to use their abilities to better advantage. 

Average protein of 5,287 cars tested 
during the week at Kansas City was 
13.28%, compared with 13.36% on 3,826 
cars a week ago and 12.15% on 4,462 
cars a year ago. For the crop year 
ended June 30, an average of 13.48% 
protein was shown on total inspections 
of 51,068 cars, compared with 13.81% on 
37,340 cars in the previous crop year. 

Receipts of wheat at nine southwestern 
terminals and sub-terminals totaled 12,- 
250 cars during the week, compared with 
12,714 cars the preceding week and 19,- 
779 cars a year ago. Individual market 
totals included 602 cars at Omaha, 1,051 
at Wichita, 1,444 at Hutchinson, 1,036 
at Salina, 668 at Fort Worth, 1,234 at 
Enid, 1,218 at St. Louis and 431 at St. 
Joseph. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA Oxta. — Recent 
weather has been very favorable for 
crops and for the harvesting of the 
state’s wheat crop, which is estimated 
to be approximately 50 to 75% harvested. 
In some sectors where the grain was 
early, harvesting is completed. Gen- 
erally, the harvesting is in full swing. 


Ciry, 


Kansas 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Wheat harvest 
in the Hutchinson area has been at a 
virtual standstill for a week because of 
rainfall varying from five to seven inches 
on an already moist soil. Only a little 
combining on high, sandy fields has been 
possible between rains. 

The Hutchinson cash market failed to 
get the peak movement during the week 
as the result of delays. Receipts were 
approximately 1,800 cars for the week, 
with about 10% being offered to eager 
mill buyers. 

Harvest became general in the western 
high protein belt and first movement of 
this wheat in volume began the last half 
of the week. Good, dry, high test, 
medium- to high-protein wheat is com- 
ing from this region, in contrast to light, 
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wet, low-protein grain from central and 
southern fields. 


¥ ¥ 


Satina, Kansas.—This market has re- 
ceived an average of 208 cars of wheat 
per day since the new wheat started 
moving. Most of it goes into storage. 
There has been an exceptionally good de- 
mand for the small amount that is of- 
fered for sale each day. Harvest, about 
completed in Saline County, was ac- 
complished under ideal conditions. Wes- 
tern Kansas has just started harvesting 
and the first new wheat from that part 
of the state has just begun making its 
appearance in this market. 


Texas 

Fort Worrn, Texas.—Heavy local 
rains in the panhandle over the holiday 
will still further delay harvest and re- 
duce both the quantity and quality of 
the crop. Conditions in the southern 
part are deplorable, with little wheat 
cut. That which is uncut is down on the 
ground, with weeds growing up through 
it, and much of it now a complete loss. 

Farther north, wheat, especially the 
Tenmarq variety, is still standing up 
fairly well, but each additional shower 
threatens a duplication of the conditions 
in the South Plains. Estimates of the 
final outcome for the state are neces- 
sarily mere guesswork, but few now ex- 
pect more than 35,000,000 bus at the 
outside, while some of the best informed 
authorities look for 28,000,000 to 32,000,- 
000 bus. Any present estimate would 
be further revised downward if the rains 
continue. 

In any event, the total will be dras- 
tically below early estimates; only a few 
weeks ago it was feared there would 
not be sufficient storage room, but there 
may be more than enough. Construction 
on one large unit here, which was to 
have been ready in July, has_ been 
stopped. As of July 5 there is still 
about 11,000,000 bus of free space in 
Fort Worth mills and elevators out of 
a completed total of about 20,000,000 
bus. - 
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OKLAHOMA FARMERS SEE 
VARIETIES IN TEST PLOTS 


The last of this season’s 33 farmers’ 
field days was held at Shawnee, Okla., 
in the twenty-seventh county to have a 
test plot and hold a field day. Farmers 
were very much interested in their own 
wheat growing alongside their neigh- 
bors’, and also in pure varieties planted 
for comparison. From 12 to 17 pure 
samples of the common varieties being 
grown in each county were planted in 
five replications, giving about 60 test 
plots which will be harvested to furnish 
important yield data. 

With abnormally high rainfall over 
most of Oklahoma, the season was an ex- 
cellent one to point out to farmers the 
weak straw of Early Blackhull in com- 
parison with that of Cheyenne, the stiff- 
strawed variety selected from Turkey. 
Stem-rust readings were also made on 
a number of varieties. 





In many cases seed samples sent in by 
the farmers were taken to the field and 
exhibited along with the growing plants. 
Plots were graded A, B and C, depend- 
ing upon the variety, purity and freeness 
from disease. Those farmers whose 
wheat graded “A” received a plaster 
of Paris kernel model similar to the 


ones shown in the accompanying picture. 
These were made by the agronomy de- 
partment of Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Farmers were impressed particularly 
with Cheyenne and Tenmarq this year 
because they stood up better than Black- 
hull and Turkey and in most cases did 
not offer a serious problem for combines. 

Even at this early date there is a sharp 








-TENMARQ 
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DALANOMA FARM WHEAT 








demand from farmers for seed wheat of 
recommended varieties and _ certified 
sources are rapidly becoming available 
through the Oklahoma Crop Improvement 
Association. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DEALERS’ NATIONAL GROUP 
WILL MEET IN TOLEDO 


Torepo, Ou1o.—Toledo is making elab- 
orate plans for the annual convention of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association Sept. 14-16. 

The Ohio Grain Mill and Feed Dealers 
Association and the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents will meet in 
Toledo on the same dates. 

Headquarters will be the Commodore 
Perry Hotel. Preparations for the con- 
vention are being handled by Milton H. 
Faulring, general chairman; A. E., 
Schultz, general secretary, and John 
Luscombe, general entertainment chair- 
man, all of the Toledo Board of Trade. 

Chairmen of other committees are: 
Sam Rice, banquet; D. L. Norby, golf; 
L. J. Schuster, transportation; Paul 
Barnes, ladies’ entertainment; K. D. Keil- 
holtz, publicity; O. E. M. Keller, prizes. 
Albert C. Hoffman is the general treas- 
urer. 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BueNos ArreES, ARGENTINA.—Weather 
continued favorable during the week for 
the growing wheat crop, and seeding was 
carried on in the center and west. Mois- 
ture conditions are satisfactory, although 
rainfall in the last 10 days has been 
light and scattered. 

Local mills have been buying, and very 
little new export business has been re- 
corded lately. Shipments to Spain and the 
United Kingdom continue on old con- 
tracts. The futures market, showing a 
little strength, has pulled away from the 
minimum price. Speculative buying has 
been inspired by an advance of a few 
cents per bushel in flaxseed and absence 
of offerings since the government owns 
most of the merchantable stocks. 
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NORTHWESTERN CROP 
OUTLOOK UNDIMMED 


Higher Temperatures Aid Growth, While 
Scattered Showers Keep Surface Soil 
in Good Condition 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Crop prospects 
throughout the Northwest are still un- 
usually fine. Scattered showers through- 
out the week have helped to keep the 
surface soil in good condition, while high- 
er temperatures have aided growth. 

Rust is said to have made its appear- 
ance in some oat fields, and in some wheat 
that is susceptible to rust, but those 
who ought to know say that the bulk of 
the wheat seeded in the Northwest this 
year is of the Thatcher variety, which 
thus far has proved rust resistant. The 
outlook for all small grain and for corn 
is said to be much better than normal for 
this season. 

Figures compiled by the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. show that the precipita- 
tion in Minnesota during June was 5.12 
in, compared with 3.47 in, the average 
for the past 12 years; South Dakota, 
4.02 in, compared with 2.86; North 
Dakota, 5.25 in, against 2.99, and Mon- 
tana, 2.99 in, against 2.52. 
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HERLUF U. NISSEN DIES 

Herluf U. Nissen, of the John J. Nis- 
sen Baking Co., Portland, Maine, died 
suddenly July 3, in Bangor, Maine. He 
was in Bangor to visit a company branch, 
and suffered a heart attack in his hotel 
room. He was 46 years old and son 
of the late John J. Nissen, founder of 
the baking company with which he was 
long connected. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and daughter, as well as 
by his mother, a sister and a brother. 
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Kansans Celebrate 4th 
With Harvest 


In the Kansas highlands, the Fourth 
of July was celebrated in the wheat 
fields. It was the first day when a good 
day’s work could be done in the fields. 
Even then there was enough early mois- 
ture to retard the combines until 9 a.m. 
But July 7 was the first perfect harvest 
day—too hot to be comfortable but splen- 
did for a dry wheat. Harvest has been 
retarded because combines have not been 
able to garner more than 60% of what 
should be done each day. 

While wheat has been rushed to the 
elevators for federal loans, and at least 
one old-time farmers’ plant, at Fowler, 
had a record run, the rush generally is 
not what was expected. Harvest may 
be 25% completed west of Dodge City, 
in terms of acres cut, but as to bushels 
it is probably much more than that, as 
weeds are growing with enthusiasm in 
the prostrate fields. 

Tenmarq wheat is standing up well, 
with good straw. Naturally, its yields 
are very much better than those of 
Blackhull, which seems to be the worst 
tangled. Unfortunately, the poor show- 
ing made by Tenmargq the last two years 
west of Dodge City, has resulted in a 
small acreage. Chiefkan, the millers’ 
headache, also is standing up much bet- 
ter than Blackhull. 

Estimates on the Kansas totals con- 
tinue to be cut lower. No matter what 
the figures as of July 1 indicate, the 
finals on Aug. 1 are certain to be less.— 
C. C. Isery. 
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COPIOUS RAINS ARREST 
CANADA’S CROP ILLS 


Relief Brought to Western Areas Where 
Drouth Conditions Prevail—Improve- 
ment Noted in Prairies 
Winnires, Man.—Copious rains over 
vast sections of western Canada arrested 
crop deterioration last week and brought 
relief to areas where drouth conditions 
prevailed. In some areas the crops will 
be unable to stage recovery, but over 
most of the prairies considerable recup- 

eration and improvement is noted. 

Precipitation in western Canada on 
July 7 and 8 varied from light showers 
to almost one inch. 

All official daily weather reporting sta- 
tions in the crop areas of the west re- 
corded precipitation, with the fall rang- 
ing from .10 to 2.90 in. Sixty-three per 
cent of the points received in excess of 
50 in. Of the total reporting, 11% re- 
ceived over 2 in of rainfall, while 36% 
received more than 1 in. 

The heaviest falls generally covered 
the areas where they were most needed 
and extended across southern Saskatche- 
wan to the foothills in Alberta and 
northward to the northern fringe of agri- 
culture. The Swan River Valley in 
northern Manitoba, northeast and west 
central Saskatchewan as well as east cen- 
tral Alberta, received only light mois- 
ture and still urgently require generous 
rains. 

The protracted heat wave was broken 
and temperatures ranged in the high 70's 
and 80’s. Hail caused damage at one or 
two points and electrical storms, accom- 
panied by high winds, resulted in light 
damage at scattered points. In the areas 
where growth is particularly heavy, in- 
creased. lodging is apparent. 

The Searle Grain Co. in its precipita- 
tion reported last week placed the mois- 
ture condition for western Canada, as a 
unit, at 88% of normal, compared with 
86% the week previous and 80% a year 
ago. The western wheat crop is now 
rapidly coming into head. Plants in the 
sections where drouth was severe, chiefly 
southwest Saskatchewan, are heading 
short. Coarse grains are in shot-blade 
stage. Hay and clover crops are now 
being cut. 

Grass and legume crops are doing well 
and it is expected that the bulk of the 
seed harvested will be required for the 
continuation of the regrassing program 
in 1942. Pastures generally are good. 

Canadian railway crop reports esti- 
mate that heat alone caused as much as 
25% damage to crops in parts of south- 
ern Saskatchewan. The National Grain 
Co. report indicates that in the sections 
where rains are still badly needed, crop 
deteriorated rapidly the past week and 
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conditions are serious at many points. 

A few reports of wheat stem saw-fly 
have been received, according to a report 
by McCabe Bros. Grain Co., while dam- 
age by grasshoppers seems well under 
control at the present with bait being 
spread. 

The Dominion government survey re- 
ports Manitoba’s moisture situation fa- 
vorable with prospects for most crops 
excellent. Considerable improvement in 
the corn crop resulted from the high tem- 
peratures. It adds that in Saskatche- 
wan damage to stubble crops in the area 
from Moose Jaw to and surrounding 
Swift Current for the most part is be- 
yond repair. Only late sown and sum- 
mer fallowed crops in that section will 
benefit from the rains. Alberta crops 
improved as the result of rains and less 
extreme temperatures. 
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OKLAHOMA FARMERS 
HIT AT AAA PENALTY 


~< 





500 Wheat Raisers Meet at Custer City, 


Charge Government With Using Re- 
course Surety Provisions 


OxtAHoMma Crry, Oxtia.—Discontent 
of Oklahoma wheat farmers over the 
AAA’s excess wheat penalty of 49¢ bu 
is reflected in a series of meetings held 
during the week in the heart of the 
state’s northwest wheat sector. A meet- 
ing of 500 wheat farmers was held at 
Custer City, with Elmo Rankin, of the 
Packard Milling Co., presiding. 

The growers charged that the AAA 
was “using recourse surety provisions 
on men who tried to get loan benefits 
given non-compliers.” Government offi- 
cials pointed out that the increased pen- 
alty from the 15c anticipated by grow- 
ers, was equitable because government 
loans were raised at the same time to 
approximately 96¢ bu, which would mean 
about 93c to the producer. Protesting 
farmers said this applied only to those 
compliers with the government quotas. 

Similar meetings of protest were held 
by Kingfisher, Kay and Grant wheat 
growers with the idea of creating a 
state-wide or national protest. Spokes- 
man Robert Barr, Kingfisher, represen- 
tative in the state legislature, said, “Is 
it your idea of a democratic form of 
government to say to a man who raises 
his own wheat that he cannot feed the 
same to his own livestock without pay- 
ing an arbitrarily fixed tax set by some 
group of college boy brain trusters, 
who probably would not know the differ- 
ence between wheat and rye?” 


¥y ¥ 
Ohio Farmers Organize 


Bowtinc Green, On1o.—Three hun- 
dred farmers of Wood, Lucas and other 





Wheat “Rebellion” Side Lights 


Gossip short waves are keeping the 
ether tingling with stories and incidents 
of the wheat grower “rebellion” against 
the marketing quota and the penalty on 
non-quota wheat. Most of the difficulty 
appears to lie at the door of misun- 
derstanding. Non-complying growers 
thought the “penalty” was to be but 15c 
bu and are amazed and angered when 
they find it is 49c. 

County agents appear to be having 
the worst time, since they catch the 


brunt of the grower’s first anger. In 
Texas one county agent appeared at the 
office of the local grain elevator packing 
a large gun and explained that it was 
either that or his having to leave the 
country. 

Another story, satisfactorily authentic, 
tells of a kid in the office of the county 
agent who handed in his resignation, with 
the explanation that he’d already been 
licked twice and the pay for the job 
did not warrant his taking it on as a 
regular duty. 


near-by counties, meeting in the court- 
house here on July 3, unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution requesting Ohio con- 
gressmen to work for the scrapping of 
the entire AAA wheat program. Fur- 
ther protest meetings will be called here 
and in other Ohio counties in an effort to 
relieve Ohio farmers of penalty payments 
and restrictions. The AAA program was 
approved in a national poll of wheat 
growers, but was opposed by Ohio farm- 
ers, especially those of northwestern 
Ohio. The resolution expressed fear 
that agriculture is doomed unless the 
restrictions are lifted. 
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EXCELLENT GROWTH REPORTED 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Excellent growth 
was made by field crops during the 
week, according to the Indianapolis 
weather bureau. The weather was ex- 
cellent for harvesting although daytime 
heat was rather oppressive. Wheat rip- 
ened fast in the northern counties, some 
complaints indicating too fast under the 
high temperatures. A little combining 
remains to be done in the southern coun- 
ties, and the harvest is now general 
throughout the central parts of the state. 
Returns are reported excellent quality 
with yields above average. 
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GROWERS MAY DELIVER 
EXCESS TO COUNTY AAA 
TO AVOID 49c PENALTY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Wheat farmers 
wishing to avoid payment of wheat mar- 
keting quota penalties by delivering ex- 
cess wheat to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, may now deliver the actual wheat 
to the treasurer of their county AAA 
committee, in cases where it is “imprac- 
ticable to deliver the wheat to an eleva- 
tor or warehouse and obtain a receipt,” 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

Under provisions of the wheat mar- 
keting quota law, the farmer who pro- 
duces wheat in excess of his farm quota 
has the choice of: (1) paying a penalty 
of 49¢ bu on this excess, (2) storing the 
excess wheat in accordance with regula- 
tions, thus postponing the payment of 
penalty, or (3) delivering the excess to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for use in 
relief programs, thus avoiding payment 
of the penalty. 

The marketing quota regulations as 
previously drawn up provided that the 
farmer who chose to deliver his excess 
wheat to the secretary must first deliver 
the wheat to an elevator or warehouse, 
obtain a receipt, and then deliver this 
receipt to the treasurer of the county 
AAA committee. 

According to the amended regulations 
the producer who shows to the satisfac- 
tion of the county committee that it is 
impracticable to deliver the excess wheat 
to an elevator or warehouse and obtain 
a receipt therefor, may avoid penalties 
by delivering such wheat to any point in 
the county designated by the committee 
and at such time as the committee may 
designate. 

Department officials said the revision 
in the regulations was made necessary 
when certain southwestern elevator and 
warehouse operators refused in some 
cases to accept wheat on the grounds that 
it was not in good enough condition to 
store or that it was of such low grade 
that facilities were not available for 
handling. 
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S.W. TERMINAL SPACE 
SHORTAGE ALARMING 


In Kansas City 7,000,000 Bus 
Expected to Be Filled by 
End of Week 


Remain, 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Concern about the 
handling of the 1941 hard winter wheat 
crop is growing into a state of alarm in 
Kansas City and other southwestern ter- 
minals. Little storage space remains, 
and much wheat in northern Kansas, all 
of Nebraska and most of Missouri re- 
mains to be harvested. 

Approximately 7,000,000 bus of space 
is still available at Kansas City, which 
probably will be filled at the end of the 
week. Then, it is believed, railroads will 
require receivers to show where they are 
going to put the wheat before they will 
consent to haul it. i 

The expected congestion is due to 
reach its climax sometime late this week, 
if present wheat arrivals continue. Over 
the holiday week-end including July 5 
and July 7, more than 3,500 cars came 
into Kansas City, and that alone repre- 
sents more than 5,000,000 bus. 

Receipts totaled 1,850 cars on July 7, 
and reached 755 on July 8. 

As the press of new wheat surged into 
market, traders soon found that about 
20% of the wheat reached the tables for 
sale. This, together with the prospect 
of wheat dribbling out of loan confine- 
ment all year through, depressed pre- 
miums slowly but surely. Big mills are 
active buyers of this wheat, making sure 
they have theirs while it is available. 

What will happen when space is filled 
at Kansas City is a matter of conjecture, 
but since so much of the space east of 
that market is filled with old wheat, it is 
supposed that the wheat will immediately 
begin to back up on the farmer himself, 
who will have to find some way to take 
care of it until storage space loosens up. 
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FORT WORTH WHEAT STOCKS 
INCREASED BY 573,000 BUS 

Fort Wortrn, Texas.—Wheat stocks 
at Fort Worth increased 573,000 bus 
for the week ending June 26 and were 
then 7,654,000 bus, compared with 7,- 
106,000 bus same date last year. 

New crop movement, delayed again 
and again by rain, is not increasing and 
averages less than 100 cars arriving 
daily, with far the greater part going 
in store for country account. However, 
the big panhandle area, comprising the 
bulk of the crop of the state, has as 
yet shipped hardly anything. Harvest 
there, which should have been in full 
swing by June 25, even in the north 
plains, is still held off by repeated 
rains. Such wheat as is coming in to 
country elevators, as the weather per- 
mits harvesting, is nearly all going to 
store for farmers’ account, so that 
shippers in the interior can offer but 
little. Demand is good and premiums 
are highest on the new crop—7@8c over 
Chicago September for hard wheat, and 
8@9c over for soft or soft mixed, basis 
No. 1, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic. 
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F. T. GRAW JOINS KING MIDAS 
F. T. Graw, formerly with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., at Chicago, is 
now representing the King Midas Flour 
Mills in northern Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Toledo. 
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U. S. Flour Production in 1940-41 
Shows Increase of 800,000 Bbls 


72 S.W. MILLS SHOW 
69% CAPACITY OUTPUT 


Advance Crop Year Figure Set at 25,450,000 
Bbls, Against 24,825,000 Bbls 
in 1939-40 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
reports received by the Kansas City 


Based on weekly 


office of ‘Tue Norruwesrern Micer, the 
output of 72 mills in the Southwest, 
grinding approximately 70% of the total 
production of that territory, averaged 
69% of capacity, as compared with 72% 
for the previous year. 

This group of mills includes all those 
at Kansas City, Wichita and Salina and 
55 of the larger interior mills of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Missouri, and 
has an annual capacity of 36,831,600 bbls. 
Its total production for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1941, was 25,457,963 
bbls. In the year ending June 30, 1940, 
a group having approximately 2,000,000 
bbls less capacity produced 600,000 bbls 
less flour, accounting for the 3% decline 
in percentage of production over last 
year. 

The interior mills were largely respon- 
sible for the maintenance of an average 
fairly close to that of last year, in- 
creasing their production from 68% for 
the previous year to 69%. In the mill- 
ing centers, Kansas City was only slight- 
ly below the average for the entire South- 
west with 68%, compared with 77% for 
the previous year, while Wichita mills 
produced 66% of their capacity, the 
same percentage as last year, and Salina 
produced 78%, a drop of 10% below 
last year’s average of 84%. 

The accompanying table shows details 
of capacity and production for the crop 
year 1940-41, 
these figures are preliminary, based on 


It will be understood that 


weekly reports from the mills, and are 
subject to revision when final annual re- 
ports from all mills become available. 


Annual ca- - Production 
pacity, bbls 1940-41 1939-40 
55 interior 
mills ..... 21,606,000 14,832,233 13,534,577 
Kansas City. 9,360,000 6,384,244 6, 461 
Wichita . 2,948,400 1,944,871 1,876,092 
Balime ...ss- 2,917,200 2,296,615 2,462,635 


Totals .. 36,831,600 25,457,963 24,825,765 
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MILLFEED FUTURES OPEN 
INTEREST BREAKS RECORD 


Open interest in millfeed futures once 





more has broken recent all-time highs. 
On July 7, the total for both markets, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, was 58,750 
tons, compared with 57,650 on July 2. 
July 7 open contracts at Kansas City 
were 39,250 tons, against 38,650, record 
of five days earlier. 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on July 7, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louls 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 





July eeeeese 3,400 3,200 100 =1,000 200 
August .... 7,500 3,100 500 2,500 700 
September . 4,700 3,100 300 4,500 400 
October ... 5,750 2,200 a 3,400 300 
November . 3,200 2,100 3,100 200 
December . 1,000 2,300 . 

Totals ...25,550 13,700 900 16,800 1,800 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





As reported to THE NortHwesTERN MILLer, flour output dur- 
ing the crop year ended June 30 totaled 69,217,978 bbls, compared 


with 68,401,026 bbls the previous crop year. 


These preliminary 


figures are compiled from reports by principal mills of the South- 
west, the Northwest, Buffalo, the Central West, the Southeast 
and the North Pacific Coast, representing 65% of the flour produc- 


tion of the United States. 


Sectional reports appearing on this page 


show that the crop year increase is largely attributable to increases 
in the Southwest, at Buffalo and on the North Pacific Coast. 





NORTH PACIFIC, BUFFALO, EASTERN 
CENTRAL WEST SHOW GAINS 


—_<>——- 


500,000-Bbl Increase 


in Pacific Northwest—Declines Noted in 


Western Central States and in Southeastern Section— 
270,000 Bbls Up at Buffalo 


Partly accounting for the total in- 
crease in flour production was the Buf- 
falo section, which chalked up 10,123,194 
bbls of flour during the crop year. The 
previous period, Buffalo mills turned 
out 9,855,041 bbls. 

Another section showing an increase 
was the North Pacific Coast, where a 
gain of over 500,000 bbls was recorded. 
These mills, including those in the Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore- 
gon, districts, produced 7,891,291 bbls 
in 1940-41, against 7,375,256 in 1939-40, 

Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 
including Toledo, Ohio, which comprise 


the eastern division of the Central West, 
had a total output for the crop year of 
6,333,474 bbls, compared with 6,136,366 
bbls the year before, representing an in- 
crease of almost 200,000 for the 12-month 
period. 

The western division of the same sec- 
tion—mills of Illinois and eastern Mis- 
souri, including Chicago and St. Louis— 
produced 3,073,857 bbls, against 3,328,- 
390 the previous period. The output of 
Kentucky, Virginia and 
Georgia mills, making up the Southeast, 
totaled 1,465,299 bbls, compared with 
1,576,992 bbls in 1939-40. 


Tennessee, 





M. L. WILSON APPOINTED 
DIRECTOR OF NUTRITION 


(Special)—M. L. 
Wilson, director of the extension service 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


of the Department of Agriculture, was 
named on July 8 by Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. MeNutt as direc- 
tor of nutrition to have complete charge 
of the educational program of the gov- 
ernment in the nutritional field. 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran and 
Mr. Wilson had recommended Dr. Rus- 
sell Wilder for this post, but the Roches- 
ter authorities requested that he be al- 
lowed to continue to devote a portion 
of his work to the Mayo clinic. 
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E. A. WEAVER RESIGNS 
EXECUTIVE POSITION 


Cuicaco, Inn.—E. A. Weaver has re- 
signed his position as vice president and 
general manager of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago. 





Although the res- 
ignation was effective July 1, Mr. Weaver 
will remain on the job another month 
or so, or as long as his services are 
needed to complete certain work. Mr. 
Weaver expects to devote all of his time 
to his large fruit and poultry farm near 
Stevensville, Mich. 

Mr. Weaver joined the staff of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. on June 1, 
1914, as sales manager. A few years 
later he was made general manager, and 
upon the death of Mr. Eckhart in 1931, 
Mr. Weaver was also named vice presi- 


dent of the company. Prior to going 
with the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Mr. 
Weaver had been with the Suckow Mill- 
ing Co., Franklin, Ind., for 19 years, 
serving as manager. 

Mr. Weaver has contemplated taking 
this step for several years, as he has 
wanted to devote his time to the man- 
agement of his agricultural properties 
in Michigan. On Mr. Weaver’s modern- 
ly equipped poultry farm there are about 
9,000 chickens. He also is extensively 
interested in fruit growing, peaches be- 
ing the chief crop of his orchards. 





E. A. Weaver 


NORTHWESTERN PLANTS 
IN SLIGHT DECLINE 


aio 
Produce 14,872,900 Bbls in Crop Year Just 
Ended, Compared With 15,303,- 
000 Last Year 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Weekly reports 
to:this journal from principal mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, show that 14,872,900 
bbls of flour were produced during the 
crop year ended on June 30, 1941, com- 
pared with 15,303,216 bbls in the 1939-40 
period. 

On the basis of a total capacity of 
19,477,500 bbls in 1940-41, northwestern 
mills, exclusive of those at Minneapolis, 
operated at 49%, compared with 51% 





Crop Year Flour Production for 1940-41, With 
Comparisons, as Reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mills Represent- 
ing 65% of the National Output 























Northwest— 1940-41 1939-40 
Minneapolis ......... 5,326,850 5,349,076 
GSFUREEE: Kc ciceseunes 9,546,050 9,954,140 

WOTRNE cecinscves 14,872,900 15,303,216 
Southwest— 
Mamene Clie .cécscce 6,384,244 6,952,461 
err ee 1,944,871 1,876,092 
FEET TTT ee 2,296,615 2,462,635 
Interior mills ....... 14,832,233 13,534,577 
WE ccken chars 25,457,963 24,825,765 
GR A re 10,123,194 9,855,0 

Central West— 

Eastern Division .... 6,333,474 6,136,366 
Western Division ... 3,073,857 3,328,390 
BOUTON cc asccsowes 1,465,299 1,576,992 

North Pacific Coast— 

Tv 0 :k0-0:8800% 2,033,083 1,773,437 
a MOREE ETRE Ee 1,308,806 1,436,485 
See are ee *1,178,982 *1,228,537 
yo eee 43,370,420 $2,936,797 

oo nr er 7,891,291 7,375,256 
Grane totale ...i.200% 69,217,978 68,401,026 


*Incomplete. tincludes interior mills. 





of the same capacity a year earlier. Min- 
neapolis mills operated at 59% of ca- 
pacity in the crop year just ended, com- 
pared with 57% in 1939-40. Minneapolis 
capacity, figured at 9,045,000 in 1939-40, 
decreased to 8,955,000 in 1940-41. 

Percentage of capacity produced in 
the entire Northwest, according to Tue 
NortHweEsterRN Miiier’s reports, was 52 
in the year just ended, against 54 the 
previous crop year, taking into consid 
eration a decline in total capacity from 
28,522,500 bbls to 28,432,500 bbls. 

Production by Minneapolis mills ag- 
gregated 5,326,850 bbls, against 5,349,076 
the previous crop year. Output of in- 
terior mills in Minnesota, including St 
Paul and Duluth, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and Iowa, came to 
9,546,050 bbls, compared with 9,954,140 
bbls in the previous period. These fig- 
ures are advance data subject to revi- 
sion. 
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FIRST NEW WHEAT IN TOLEDO 
To.epo, Ou1o.—First two cars of new 
wheat this season arrived in the Toledo 
market July 7. Both cars graded No. 2 
red winter wheat weighing 59.2 and 
59.3 lbs, moisture 13.4% on both cars, 
and one car carrying 1% dockage. The 
cars were shipped from Eaton, Ohio. 
This year’s new wheat arrived from a 

week to 10 days earlier than usual. 
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LARGE INDUSTRY REPRESENTATION 
AT U. S. BREAD HEARING 


—<>—- 


American Bakers Association Witnesses Well Flanked by Speakers 
for Ingredient Manufacturers and Allied Trades—Gerard 
Williams Presents Statement on Behalf of Bakers 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent, THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—A start on the 
task confronting the government, togeth- 
er with the baking and allied industries, 
of determining definitions and standards 
of identity for bread, rolls and buns and 
the ingredients which enter into the man- 
ufacture of the staff of life—both plain 
and enriched varieties—was made here on 
July 7 when the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration opened public hearings, which 
were expected to continue for several 
days. 

As in the hearings on flour, Alansen 
W. Willcox is the presiding officer, and 
William W. Goodrich, of the legal staff 
of the Federal Security Agency, is pre- 
senting the government’s case. Reminis- 
cent also of the flour hearings were the 
first two government witnesses—Dr. 
Joseph Callaway, Jr. and Dr. G. E. 
Munsey, Food and Drug Administration 
officials whose testimony found first place 
in the record. 

Similarity with the flour hearings also 
was noted in the fact that the American 
Bakers Association seemed to be carry- 
ing the ball for the baking industry 
just as the Millers National Federation 
did in the case of the organized wheat 
flour producers. Many technical experts 
and counsel whose presence was noted at 
the flour hearings also were present to 
participate in the deliberations. 

Unlike the flour hearings, however, was 
the attendance of representatives of the 
allied trades and processors of ingredients 
like milk, eggs, sugar, molasses, honey, 
dried raisins and shortening. Present, 
too, were chemists and other scientific 
witnesses and spectators whose interest 
was whetted by the inclusion of sulfates, 
lactates, phosphates, bromates, chlorides, 
peroxides, etc., which will come in for 
official identification in the final stand- 
ards to be promulgated by the govern- 
ment. 

William A. Quinlan, counsel of the 
American Bakers Association, is in 
charge of the various witnesses for the 
baking industry, although individuals 
representing companies using a special 
process in producing their baked goods, 
actively participated in the questioning 
of the government’s witnesses. Flanking 
Mr. Quinlan and serving. as his chief 
consultants were L. J. Schumaker, presi- 
dent of the ABA, and Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, president of the Williams Baking 
Co., of Scranton, Pa., who, as chairman 
of the board of ABA, offered an opening 
statement on behalf of the industry. 

Other representatives present includ- 
ed Jay Burns, Midland Baking Corp., 
Chicago; Joseph C. Dinsmore, Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati; D. Kern Einfurer, 
Malt Diastase Co., Brooklyn; Dr. R. 
E. Lee and Charles N. Frey, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Dr. L. W. Haas, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Dr. A. Huff- 
man, Ward Baking Co., New York City; 
Frank Mack, Mack Baking Co., Bangor, 
Maine; Guy Robinson, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York City; E. F. Glabe, 
Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago; T. Donald 


Healy, New York City, representing the 
Columbia Baking Co., of Atlanta, Ga; 
Frederic P. Lee, of Washington, repre- 
senting J. R. Short Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Louis E. Hart, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago; Stroud Jordan, 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York 
City; Frank Jungewaelter, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, Chicago; 
Harry Hunter, American Corn Millers 
Association, Chicago; A. N. Gilbert, 
American Baking Co., New York City; 
A. H. Krueger, assistant Washington 
representative, Millers National Federa- 
tion; John Miller, United States Beet 
Sugar Association, and Charlotte Chat- 
field, Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Witness Callaway, who is a Food and 
Drug Administration chemist with duties 
in connection with the enforcement of 
standards and also serves as secretary 
of the Food Standards Committee, and 
Dr. Munsey, who is associate: chemist of 
the FDA, were interrogated exhaustively 
by Counsel Goodrich on the proposed 
standards and were submitted also to 
questioning by counsel for the industries 
represented. 

On behalf of the American Bakers 
Association, Gerard Williams submitted 
a statement for the record which ex- 
plained the purposes, memberships and 
aims of the association. 

“In matters such as these proposed 
standards of identity for bread, which 
are of interest to all members of the 
baking industry,” Mr. Williams said, “the 
association informs, consults and reflects 
the views and interests of the industry 
generally, regardless of membership in 
the association.” 

Mr. Williams then described the asso- 
ciation’s work, instrumented by its com- 
mittee on public affairs, in informing the 
industry at large of the proposed stand- 
ards through the trade press, the local 
associations and through direct com- 
munication with its members. He told of 
the association’s advisory technical com- 
mittee which the public affairs group had 
utilized in preparing factual information. 
Suggestions to be made at the -hearing, 
he said, had been approved by the board 
of governors of the association. 

“We will attempt to supply, from the 
standpoint of the baker, all the sugges- 
tions and all the pertinent and helpful 
information available. As to many of 
the specific technical details concerning 
various ingredients, however, we will 
have to and should defer to suppliers of 
those ingredients and their experts, who 
are best able to provide the information 
needed. 

“More than a year ago it was brought 
out in conferences with the Food Stand- 
ards Committee: that each of the stand- 
ards had to enumerate all the required 
and optional ingredients with great 
specificity. We had previously been deal- 
ing with the ingredients by general 
classes, but learned that it would be 
necessary to name all of the components 


of prepared ingredients (such as pre- 
pared shortenings used by the housewife 
and by the baker) which are made by 
others and over the production of which 
we have no control. 

“As we informed the Food Standards 
Committee, we are the consumers of such 
ingredients, just as “the general public 
are the consumers of our bakery prod- 
ucts, and the industries and firms which 
supply the housewife and the baker with 
bread ingredients are best qualified to 
provide complete and accurate informa- 
tion concerning those ingredients. 

“At the same time, we will be more 
than willing, as we were with the Food 
Standards Committee, to supply any fur- 
ther needed information which we may 
be in a position to provide. 

“I think our objectives are identical 
with those of the administration, namely, 
the adoption of standards of identity 
which ‘will promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of consumers,’ re- 
membering at the same time that. such 
standards must be ‘reasonable’ and prac- 
ticable.” 

Witnesses during the second day’s ses- 
sion were largely confined to shortening 
and other suppliers, including Dr. Ab- 
bott, head of the Margarine Trade Asso- 
ciation; Earl Haines, secretary of the 
Institute of Shortening Manufacturers, 
and Frank C. Vibrans, of the American 
Meat Institute. 

Additional witnesses and observers in- 
cluded F. M. Parker and J. K. L. Sny- 
der, of Merck & Co; G. F. Siemers, of 
Hoffman-La Roche, Inc; W. F. Gossadge, 
of Grocers Baking Co., Louisville; E. L. 
Rhoades, Soy Flour Association of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. James A. Tobey, of Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHED PRODUCTS 
INCLUDED IN HEALTH 
FOOD LABEL RULES 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—(Special)—Lan- 
guage indicating that enriched flour and 
enriched bread are included as items of 
food which will come under additional 
federal regulation is contained in the 
proposed labeling statements concerning 
dietary properties of food purporting to 
be or represented for specific dietary 
uses, which were made public on. July 8 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 

The proposed regulations undoubtedly 
cover so-called specialties such as break- 
fast foods, and also contain a stipula- 
tion covering products used “for supple- 
menting or fortifying the ordinary or 
usual diet with any vitamin, mineral or 
other dietary property.” 

The Millers National Federation trans- 
mitted the full text of the proposed regu- 
lations to its committee on flour defini- 
tions and standards for consideration. 
The industry has 20 days to file briefs 
or arguments against the promulgation 
of the proposed regulations. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF WILLIAM DUNN 

William Dunn, the oldest member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died June 
30 at the age of 94, after a long illness, 
at his home in Lake Forest. Burial was 
held in Milwaukee. Mr. Dunn until last 
winter was a daily visitor on the floor of 
the grain exchange, which he joined in 
1879. Born in England, he had been in 
the flour and grain brokerage business 
there prior to 1879, and for many years 
before the World War was prominent 
in the grain export trade. 
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PRIORITIES GIVEN TO 
FOOD PROCESSORS 


U. S. Price Office Outlines Program Allow- 
ing 26 Industries Materials for 
Maintenance and Repair 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Food processors, 
including bakers and 25 other industries 
and services are to be granted priorities 
on repair and maintenance materials and 
equipment by the Office of Production 
Management. 

“The program covers 26 industries and 
services whose continued operation is 
essential to the public welfare and main- 
tenance of civilian supplies,” it is stated 
by the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, headed by Leon 
Henderson. “The program provides that 
such materials and equipment shall be 
allocated prior to all other civilian re- 
quirements and prior to defense require- 
ments to the extent consistent with the 
defense program as determined by the 
Office of Production Management. <Ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the pro- 
gram will be carried out by the OPM.” 

“Action was necessitated,” the OPACS 
statement says, “by growing demands on 
raw materials as a result of the defense 
program and the priorities granted in 
connection therewith which have made it 
difficult for manufacturers of repair and 
maintenance materials and equipment to 
fill their orders. Effect will be to assure 
continued operation of essential indus- 
tries and services which otherwise might 
have to curtail because of inability to 
secure needed repair or maintenance 
parts.” 

“Maintenance” under the new policy 
means “the upkeep of property and 
equipment,” and “repair” means the 
“restoration of property and equipment 
to a sound state after wear and tear, 
damage, destruction of parts, or the like. 
These terms include replacement of parts 
which have been worn out, damaged or 
destroyed, but do not include replace- 
ment when the new part or parts repre- 
sent a changeover in model, the introduc- 
tion of superior type equipment to re- 
place usable equipment of an older or 
inferior type or design, or a substitution 
more extensive than that which is neces- 
sary to replace the part or parts that 
are worn out, damaged or destroyed.” 

This represents a blanket declaration 
of policy which includes all food process- 
ors, although it is understood that OPM 
will continue to consider material and 
equipment allocations in each individual 
case, on a basis of the need of a particu- 
lar processor for particular material or 
equipment, for a particular use. 

A bulletin from the American Bakers 
Association promises specific suggestions 
for bakers in securing needed materials 
and equipment, following expected con- 
ferences with the Office of Production 
Management. In the meantime, ABA 
suggests that “all bakers inventory and 
determine their repair or maintenance 
material and equipment needs in antici- 
pation of unavoidable delays in filling 
requirements.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS CO-OP GROUP 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Fred H. Saxauer, 
Auburn, N. Y., was re-elected president 
of the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association at the annual meeting held 
here June 18-19. This is Mr. Saxauer’s 
fourteenth consecutive term as head of 
the association. 
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June Flour Production Represents Big Increase 
Over That of Previous Year 


NorTHWESTERN MILLER a June production totaling 5,545,828 bbls, compared 


M ILLS accounting for 65% of the national flour output reported to THE 


with 5,785,160 bbls the previous month. 


The month’s production, though 


about 239,000 bbls under that of May, is a gain of nearly 456,000 bbls over that of 


June last year. 


The Northwest showed a loss of 22,358 bbls from the May production. The 
Southwest figures were down 18,881 bbls from May. The increases over June a year 


ago were large. 


Northwestern production bettered last year’s figure by nearly 45,- 


000 bbis and the southwestern figure outstepped last year’s by more than 302,000. 
Buffalo mills registered a decrease of 81,794 bbls in June from the May produc- 
tion and fell 76,470 bbls short of the June, 1940, output, A detailed table on monthly 


flour production appears below. 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 





Previous r June 





June, 1941 month 1940 1939 1938 
ns GRPTESTTEECEETL ETE 1,176,743" 1,199,101 1,131,798 1,173,546 1,191,965 
BOWER WOM cccccccvccsceceesess 2,136,864 2,155,745 1,834,600 2,030,510 2,089,663 
BOUTERRS. cc cc cccesccesvesecnseses 736,015 817,809 812,485 847,621 834,563 
Central West—Eastern Division. 476,068 553,774 468,840 412,020 300,401 
Western Division .......... 228,432 230,031 241,200 256,447 250,027 
WMOUEMORRE ccc ceccsesvecstevesee 98,278 105,644 75,354 131,960 *318,118 
Pacific Coast ......cceeeceseees 693,428 723,056 525,812 759,742 397,239 
-... MWEPPRETERTLELTEL ATT 5,545,828 5,785,160 5,090,089 5,611,846 5,381,976 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 





UNCERTAINTY IN 


FLOUR MARKET 


CAUSES LIGHT BOOKINGS 


—_<>— 


Movement of Southwest Wheat Crop and Bullish Wheat Price 
Seen as Influences for Increased Sales Activity 
in Near Future 


After a week of uncertainty which 
featured light flour sales activity, book- 
ings began to increase and indications 
were that buying was on the upswing. 
Movement of the Southwest crop to mar- 
ket and a bullish wheat price were in- 

fluences for greater 

sales activity. South- 

western bookings 

were 60% of capac- 

ity, compared with 

65% the previous 
week and 52% a year ago. Northwest- 
ern bookings aggregated about 53% of 
capacity, compared with 125% a week 
earlier and 73% a year ago. Buffalo 
sales improved considerably during the 
week, but buying was mostly of a hand- 
to-mouth nature. 

In the Southwest, a large midwestern 
chain baker bought more than 200,000 
bbls on July 7, and other markets were 
looking for an increase in substantial 
orders soon. 

Two eastern chain bakers also bought 
round lots of flour this week. 

PRICES 

Although northwestern flours advanced 
10@20c bbl, southwestern standard 
grades dropped about 5¢ bbl. Buffalo 
patents remained unchanged. 


CLEARS 

The situation on spring clears was be- 
coming very tight. Most Northwest mills 
were oversold on these grades. At Buf- 
falo spring first clears remained strong 
and scarce. In the Southwest, clears 
were holding about unchanged, with not 
much demand. 


EXPORTS 


Export business continued light at all 
markets. The Philippines took the bulk 
of the export of the Pacific Northwest 
markets, with South American trade 
buying sparingly and prices far out of 
line for any business with China. The 
Northwest reported a little business to 
Cuba and South America. In the South- 


west and Buffalo markets the export 
business was very light. 


MILLFEED 


Although inquiry for millfeed at Min- 
neapolis was not as brisk, spot supplies 
are so limited that there has been no 
perceptible weakening in prices. Mill 
operations are restricted because of the 
difficulty in getting shipping instructions 
on flour, and there seems to be enough 
demand each day for spot feed to pre- 
vent millers from catching up with back 
orders or creating any surplus. At Kan- 
sas City, there was an adequate supply 
for a fair demand. The trend was steady 
to strong. ¥ 

PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe Norruwesrern 
Mitrer that they produced 1,239,605 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,322,910 bbls the previous week and 
1,129,994 bbls a year ago. ‘Two and three 
years ago the week’s production was 
1,117,894 and 1,213,304, respectively. 
Northwestern mills reported a 24,674-bbl 
decline, while southwestern mills reported 
a drop of 22,300 bbls. Buffalo mills re- 
ported a decline of 6,627 bbls. 
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COTTON LEVELS STRONGER 
WITH GOOD MILL SUPPORT 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 7.48 as 
compared with 4.05 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 15.65 as compared with 10.05 a 
year ago. 





¥ ¥ 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton levels were 
stronger with persistent mill support and 


a scarcity of contracts. Private esti- 
mates placing the crop below 1940 gave 
a further boost and there was also less 
talk of a price ceiling on cotton, as noth- 
ing definite came out of Washington on 
this subject. The weekly weather and 
crop bulletins showed about normal 
warmth with need for clear, sunny 
weather as too much rain in some sec- 
tions has facilitated weevil activity. 
Burlap prices were higher but trading 
was hindered by lack of advices from 
Calcutta as heavy storms caused a break- 
down of communications within India. 
Spot stocks grow increasingly scarce, and 
most of the goods en route have already 
been sold. No sailings have been an- 
nounced for after Aug. 2, but 11 ship- 
ments are scheduled to that time and 
it is hoped that any vessels proceeding 
to the Red Sea with war material will 
call at Calcutta before returning here. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MERCK OFFICE MANAGER RETIRES 
New York, N. Y.—Gustave Bayer, 

manager of the New York sales office of 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., re- 

tired July 1, after 46 years with the 

company. 

A banquet in his honor was given at 
the Hotel Biltmore June 26, sponsored 
by James J. Kerrigan, vice president in 
charge of sales of the company, and 
attended by his many friends in the 
chemical industry. A bound volume con- 
taining a tribute signed by his many 
associates was presented at the dinner. 

Mr. Bayer joined the Merck organi- 
zation in 1895 as a clerk, and became 
sales representative for the firm in 1906 
and manager of the New York sales office 
in 1926. 
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ACTIVITY INCREASING 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


Hedging by Jobbers and Buying by Feed 
Millers Make for Business as 
Offerings Continue Light 
The millfeed futures market is again 
strong after signs of weakness in the 
middle of the week. At Kansas City 
hedging by jobbers and buying by feed 
millers helped to increase general activ- 
ity, raising open interest in futures. 
Offerings continue 
light. On July 7 at 
St. Louis, prices 
ranged higher in 
sympathy with high- 
er grain, supported 
by a better demand, and volume larger 
than for some time with the spreading 

of bran. 

Trading in millfeed futures at Kansas 
City on July 8 amounted to 6,800 tons, 
the greatest in the history of the market. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 7: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds 
BERG cvcccrecccrevse Bab 24.25 27.75 
BME ic cccsescvses 26.75 23.60 25.75 
September ......... 26.40 23.75% 24.75 
OCOCOROP ceccccceese 26.15 23.80 24.40 
November ......... 26.15 24.10 24.35 
December ......005 25.80 24.35 24.35 


All quotations bid. *Nominal, 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 7: 





; Shorts 
P| OMT ETELECTLELTE ee ee R 26.35 
PUBUB ccccccccccesecs om od 24.60 
September ee 24.40 
COCRREP ciceveccssesesecccse Saeee 24.25 
November ...ccccccccccccces 21.10 24.25 
ere err ee ee 21.20 23.85 


All quotations bid. 





DEMAND SLACKENS AS FEEDSTUFFS 
REGISTER FURTHER GAINS 


—_—<-—- 
Large Scale Buying Loses Its Edge, With Business Consisting 
Chiefly in Single Car Lots for Near-by and Inquiry 
Coming From Smaller Dealers and Distributors 


Although feed prices showed further 
net gains during the week, demand 
tapered off at the higher levels and 
prices showed some downward reaction. 
Large scale buying of most feedstuffs, 
very much in evidence during the recent 

upswing, lost _ its 

edge and demand was 

mainly for single car 

lots for _ near-by 

shipment, with in- 

quiry coming princi- 
pally from smaller dealers and distribu- 
tors to cover spot needs. The index 
number of wholesale feedstuffs prices for 
the country as a whole advanced over 
three points to 129.7 against 126.1 last 
week and 101.7 a year ago. 

Although demand for all grades of 
wheat feeds narrowed considerably at 
Minneapolis toward the close of the week, 
most mills were still behind on deliveries 
and there was virtually no selling pres- 
sure present. 

Wheat millfeed markets were active at 
Chicago, with a good demand until the 
last few days, when easier grain prices 
curtailed buying interest. Offerings of 
standard middlings continued very 
scarce, while bran was offered some- 
what more freely. At Kansas City, bran 
and shorts prices slipped off from the 
high level established a week ago as buy- 
ers backed away from the advance and 


slightly more feed became available for 
the spot market. Offerings increased 
somewhat as demand slackened. Out- 
lets for Kansas City feeds were mostly 
local and to near-by points. Demand 
from distant areas showed the most de- 
crease. At Buffalo, wheat feeds re- 
mained firm throughout practically the 
entire period, with an unusually active 
demand for standard middlings and also 
an urgent inquiry for bran and the 
heavier offal. Local offerings were very 
light, with most mills sold up and out of 
the market. Canadian offerings were 
also small. Western mills’ offerings of 
bran were made somewhat more freely 
but at firm prices. Offerings of western 
middlings, however, remained very light 
with prices out of line with quotations 
from eastern mills. 

Still riding on the momentum of the 
upswing, oil seed cakes and meals, with 
the exception of cottonseed meal, regis- 
tered additional price gains during the 
week. Demand for linseed meal at Min- 
neapolis, both for prompt and deferred 
shipments, remained good. 

Gluten feed and gluten meal prices 
advanced $1.50 ton under influence of 
an active demand. Although production 
remained at about 100% of mill capac- 
ity, all offerings were readily taken, with 
inquiry coming from feed manufacturers, 
distributors and the retail trade. 
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WHEAT FUTURES RISE 
AFTER UNEVEN WEEK 


Prices Slightly Higher as Buying Is Stimu- 
lated by Strength in Other 
Commodities 
A stronger market prevailed in wheat 
July 7 and prices were slightly up, fol- 
lowing a week which featured a moderate 
downward reaction. A fair volume of 
buying apparently was stimulated by 
the strength in commodity markets dur- 
ing the bullish action 
on July 7. 
of new 


Pressure 

crop sup- 

plies and trade in- 

terpretations of gov- 

ernmental announce- 

ments concerning fluctuations in com- 

modity prices influenced the unsettled 
action earlier during the week. 

Winter wheat harvest made good prog- 
ress with no general rain in the main 
belt. Cutting was in full swing in the 
Great Plains as far north as southeast- 
ern Nebraska. Disappointing yields 
were reported in portions of Oklahoma 
and Texas as a result of previous heavy 
rains. High temperatures are causing 
rapid ripening in the northern Ohio Val- 
ley and in parts of Montana. Spring 
wheat made excellent growth with rains 
beneficial in northern portions of the 
belt. Some black stem rust has ap- 
peared but according to recent country 
reports actual damage up to the present 





WEEK END SALES TO U. K. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat since July 5 was 
estimated on July 8 at 4,000,000 bus 
to the United Kingdom. Mills also 
confirm small rolled oat and oatmeal 
exports to the same destination. 


has been slight. Leaf rust is prevalent 
in several districts, particularly in west- 
ern Minnesota. Weather conditions dur- 
ing the next few weeks will determine 
the extent of damage which may be done 
to growing crops by both types of rust. 

Although marketings of new wheat at 
Kansas City showed a day-to-day in- 
crease over the previous week, the vol- 
ume was held down considerably by 
heavy, general rains in the main produc- 
ing areas of Kansas. A slightly larger 
percentage of the receipts appeared for 
sale on the open market than was evident 
a week ago, but it was apparent that 
at least 75 to 80% of the arrivals went 
to storage for either commercial account 
or to be held for federal loans. Current 
market values are more than 10c bu 
below the loan levels, which are based 
on $1.10 bu for Nos. 2 hard and soft 
winter wheat at Kansas City. 

Most of the new crop grain offered on 
the open market during the week grad- 
ed No. 2 and No. 3 on test weight and 
with the wet harvest conditions, moisture 
percentages were expected to increase 
in the next few days. Demand was good 
from millers and merchandisers and 
premiums developed some firmness at the 
close of the week following a weaker 
tone earlier in the period. Choice, dry, 
old crop wheat was especially wanted. 

Receipts of wheat at nine southwestern 
terminals and sub-terminals totaled 12,- 
250 cars during the week, compared with 
12,714 cars the preceding week and 19,- 
779 cars a year ago. 

Receipts of spring wheat were again 
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large, Minneapolis reporting 3,310 cars 
and Duluth 1,728 cars. The movement of 
cash wheat to the Minneapolis and Du- 
luth terminals has been of huge pro- 
portions during the past few weeks, 
which has made for record arrivals for 
this time of year. Although much of this 
wheat went into storage for the account 
of a governmental agency, offerings in 
the open market increased sufficiently to 
weaken premiums about 4c bu, the prin- 
cipal loss being noted in the higher pro- 
tein brackets. 

Activity returned to the Winnipeg 
wheat futures market last week after an 
absence of some considerable time. The 
October future came on the quotations 
board and trading in December wheat 
was authorized by the council of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange as from July 
7. The minimum price levels for the 
months were established at 70¢ and 715¢¢, 
respectively. 

With the July future on the way out 
and the establishment of trading privi- 
leges in October and December futures, 
the minimum trading level for the July 
was adjusted by a reduction from 771,¢ 
to 70c, or the same as the October mini- 
mum. With the lowering of the minimum 
price by 71,c, the wheat that had ac- 
cumulated at the old “price peg” was 
well liquidated and the market took on 
a healthier appearance at the lower price 
level. 

In the cash wheat market demand for 
practically all grades was good and 
spreads improved. United States buy- 
ers were after the feeding grades of 
wheat and it was these classifications that 
led the improvement in price spreads. 
No. 5 wheat at one time traded at the 
July price, or exactly the same as No. 1 
northern. 

Supplies of the grades wanted by 
southern buyers are exceedingly scarce 
and restricted chiefly to odd car lots. 
The duty on millable Canadian wheat en- 
tering the United States is 42c bu, where- 
as the duty on feed wheat is approxi- 
mately 10% of the purchase price. 
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U. S. TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS 
WITH DISTRIBUTORS’ GROUP 


New York, N. Y.—A meeting during 
August of federal officials and food dis- 
tributors is announced by Hector Lazo, 
executive vice president of the Co-oper- 
ative Food Distributors of America, to 
clarify the status of distributors under 
the anti-trust laws in co-operative ac- 
tivity, as well as plan their further par- 
ticipation in defense work. 

The Department of Justice, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the OPM and 
OPACS will be represented to discuss 
what trade associations and food councils 
ean and cannot do; what the food in- 
dustry can do in connection with the 
proposed industry committees under the 
OPM; how the industry can best co- 
operate when price stabilization is re- 
quired; what may be Army and British 
requirements for the coming year, their 
effect on prices and how they can best 
be met by the industry with least impact 
on civilian needs; and, finally, how the 
industry can ‘best meet rising farm 
prices, labor costs, with public and gov- 
ernmental insistence on continued low 
prices to the consumer. 

It is expected that the leading manu- 
facturing and distributing groups in the 
food industries will be represented. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central West— 


Western Division 


Southeast 


North Pacific Coast ............ 


Totals 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 














Previous July 6, July 8, July 9, 
July 5, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 
251,759 276,433 207,529 234,927 231,610 
498,431 520,731 422,926 408,706 460,456 
182,968 189,595 190,417 173,451 173,562 
90,506 101,284 118,926 90,266 97,969 
ineseaeaser 40,749 53,183 55,138 38,266 69,792 
eh eiiek awis Gee es 26,361 16,752 23,383 22,291 ~ *84,983 
148,831 164,932 111,675 149,987 94,932 
besenescaweees 1,239,605 1,322,910 1,129,994 1,117,894 1,213,304 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division, 


Percentage of activity-—____—__, 





Crop-year production 
Commarea de A 1 to————, 





July 5, Previous July 6, July 8, July 9, July 5, July 6, 
1941 week 1940 1939 1938 1941 1940 
Northwest ....... 44 49 37 34 35 201,407 207,529 
Southwest ....... 70 74 60 66 65 398,745 422,926 
ee 64 64 64 58 58 146,374 190,417 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 57 57 64 57 69 72,405 118,926 
Western Div. 35 45 47 32 42 32,599 55,138 
Southeast ........ 55 48 54 39 75 21,089 23,383 
N. Pacific Coast .. 72 80 52 67 61 119,065 111,675 
Wetess cccvcee 59 63 53 46 54 991,684 1,129,994 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls _ tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
June 29-July 5... 415,500 298,338 72 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 305,305 73 - bbls bbls tivity 
ee eae 415,500 255,809 62 June 29-July 5... 389,550 165,624 43 
Two years ago... 397,200 220,372 55 Previous week 389,550 186,753 48 
Five-year average .....ceseeeceeees 62 Year ago ....... 389,550 139,788 36 
Ten-year AVETAGe ....esceeeeeeeers 63 Two years ago... 409,650 155,162 38 
: DiVO+HORS GNOTORS 66 occ cvcccccceves 39 
Kansas City DORFORE GQWOTMD oi cnccesscccvesves 43 
June 29-July 5... 180,000 121,266 67 
Previous week .. 180,000 130,570 73 Minucapelis = 
Year ago ....--- 180,000 98,521 55 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 175,200 103,307 59 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year Average ......ccscccccces 69 : _bbis bbls tivity 
TON-VOAF AVETATS oo cccccsccccscces 66 June 29-July 5... 179,100 86,135 48 
’ Previous week .. 179,100 99,680 56 
Wichita ZOOP OHO iscccss 180,900 67,741 37 
June 29-July 5... 56,700 33,651 59 ‘Two years ago... 258,900 79,765 31 
Previous week 56,700 35,341 62 VEVG-FOOF BVOTAGS cccccecssccacceses 40 
Year ago ....... 56,700 23,573 42 Ten-year Average ........eeeseeees 42 
Two years ago... 56,700 33,649 59 CENTRAL WEST 
Salina Eastern Division 
June 29-July 5... 56,100 45,176 81 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Previous week 56,100 49,515 88 cluding those at Toledo: 
_ =o yer 56,100 45,023 80 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 56,100 51,378 92 capacity output of ac- 
0 0 bbls bbls tivit 
PACIFIC COAST June 29-July 5... 158,820 90,506 57 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Previous week 176,820 101,284 57 
Seattle and Tacoma District — AZO ....0- etige of ge oe 
‘ wo years ago... 6,120 ‘ 
Pte f Rai. 4 PP ane Five-year A@VCrAge .....cseesecevees 61 
bbls bbls tivity Ten-year AVeTAGE .... cece eee eeeeee 61 
June 29-July 5... 130,800 90,987 70 , 
Previous week .. 130,800 103,503 79 Western Division 
Year ago ....... 141,600 60,341 42 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ago... 143,700 90,620 61 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Five-year AVCrage ....ee cece eeesees 56 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..ceessececvcsece 52 eagnety me “ ae- 
8 s tivity 
Portland District June 29-July 5... 117,600 40,749 35 
Weekly Flour Pct Previous week .. 117,600 53,183 45 
capacity output of ac- VFOAr AQHO .ccccce 117,600 55,138 47 
bbls bbls tivity Two years ago... 117,600 38,266 32 
June 29-July 5... 74,600 57,844 78 Five-year Average .....scereceveeee 43 
Previous week 74,600 61,429 82 Ten-yeA@r AVETABS ..ccccccccccccces 49 
Year ago ....... 74,600 51,334 69 
Two years ago... 69,600 59,367 79 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year Average ....+++eeeerereee 66 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Ten-year Average ......sseeereeers 56 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pct Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity bbls bbls tivity 
June 29-July 5... 294,600 182,968 64 June 29-July 5... 48,000 26,361 55 
Previous week 294,600 189,595 64 Previous week 34,800 16,752 48 
Year ago .....+-. 289,800 190,417 64 Year ago ....++. 43,200 23,383 54 
Two years ago... 296,900 173,451 58 Two years ago... 59,000 22,291 39 
Five-year average ......seeeeeeeees 63 Five-year Average ....esseeeeceeees 57 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..-sececeeerecees 63 Ten-year AVETABE ...cesecscesecens 54 


City and St. Joseph; 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, 


North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 


June 29-July 5.. 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago. 
1940 wcccccveces 


production 

23,405 23,405 

. 24,404 
23,972 
19,91 19,915 
19,144 19,144 
21,240 21,240 
22,760 22,760 
21,293 21,293 


Five-yr. average 


c-—Northwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 


9,629 6,861 

7,110 

6,337 
7,865 7,141 
8,643 6,504 
8,864 6,509 
7,638 6,065 
8,528 6,616 


-—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date. production to date production to date 


6,861 39,895 39,895 
41,979 
41,126 
7,141 34,921 34,921 
6,504 34,291 34,291 
6,509 36,613 36,613 
6,065 36,463 36,463 
6,616 36,437 36,437 
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65 MONTHS OF BRAN PRICES IN THEIR GRAPHIC PATTERN 
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After an emergency, or an unusual situation, those directly affected soon forget 
the causes and effects, so that the accompanying graph, showing the fluctuations in 
bran during the last five years, makes an interesting study. 

It is difficult to believe that in the spring of the year bran at Minneapolis 
sold at $39 a ton, but this is really what happened four years ago. In the spring 
of 1936, Minneapolis bran touched a low of $16, but rose precipitously, with very 
few recessions, until the record high of $37 was reached in April, 1937. 

Looking back over the weekly market reports for that period, there seemed 
to be no especial reason assigned for the abnormal advance, aside from the fact 
that weather conditions made for heavier feeding and production was light, due to 
At times during the fall of 
1936 and spring of 1937, mills were reported to be two or more months behind on 


inability of mills to get shipping directions on flour. 


deliveries on feed contracts. 

With the coming of spring and early pasturage in 1937, however, demand fell 
off, and the slump in prices was even sharper than the advance had been, Minne- 
apolis bran dropping from $37 in April to $20 in August and $19 in September. 


HARD WINTER BRAN (Kansas City) _ 5 50 
SOFT WINTER BRAN (St. Louis). . 2 6 6 4 


SPRING BRAN (Boston) 444-4} 4-4-4 4-4 































































































































































































top point in recent years being $26 in the spring of 1939. Last spring, the high 
on Minneapolis bran was $24.50. It touched $23.50 last November. During the 
the spring of the year, a situation somewhat similar to that of the spring of 1937 
seemed to be developing, with mills behind on deliveries and bran almost unobtainable 
at practically the high point reached last fall. 

Bran prices started to climb in May, however, with prospects of increased govern- 
Through 
June, values at all major markets had climbed more than $4 ton, as federal price 


ment benefits to agriculture in the form of 85% of parity wheat prices. 


bolstering devices began to have a cumulative effect on almost all commodity mar- 
kets. The whole feed price level in two months had been revised upward drastically 
by the increased wheat loan, government encouragement of hog and poultry rais- 
ing and by increased federal purchasing of foodstuffs for British aid and domestic 
relief under the food-for-defense program. 

The prices here shown are the Saturday cash values highest for the month, 
as recorded for Minneapolis spring bran, Kansas City winter bran, St. Louis soft 
winter bran and spring bran prices at Boston. They are not monthly averages. 
They may be most easily read by holding a ruler or any straight edge horizontally 





During the next two years there were the customary seasonable ups and downs, 


across the page, matching the figures at either end. 





FALL COURSE AT SIEBEL 
SLATED TO START SEPT. 8 


The fall 10 weeks’ resident course in 
baking and milling technology will open 
at the Siebel Institute on Sept. 8. 

The training is of a very intensive na- 
ture to provide practical bakers with 
the complete fundamental principles of 
baking in the shortest possible time. 
Consequently, unnecessary routine train- 
ing covering every-day bakeshop opera- 
tions is eliminated. It is contended by 
the directors and faculty of the institute 
that it is useless to waste the students’ 
time and money to teach them = such 
practical instruction which they can bet- 
ter learn through their daily experience 
under actual shop conditions. 

The course covers such subjects as 
baking chemistry, biology, bread scoring, 
experimental and practical baking tests, 
a study of baking materials, machinery, 
bakeshop management, accounting, sales 
and advertising and bakeshop refrigera- 
tion. These subjects are all taught by 
a faculty of 18 men, each one a specialist 
in his particular subject, headed by F. 


P. Siebel, Jr., president of the institute, 
and Dean A. G. Schreck. 

To further enable the students to de- 
rive as much benefit as possible during 
the 10 weeks, the institute has prepared 
a series of eight preliminary lessons 
which the student may study at home in 
his spare time before coming to school. 
This is not obligatory, although it would 
be to the benefit of the student to com- 
plete this work so that he will have a 
better foundation on which to proceed 
with the classwork at the institute. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BOSTON DRIVERS TIE UP DELIVERY 

Boston, Mass.—The strike of bakery 
truck drivers which began here on June 
28, continued over the July 4 weekend, 
and negotiations were resumed on July 
7. The drivers demand a weekly guar- 
anty of $20 plus 8% commission on all 
sales, over the scale of $16 plus 8% 
which was in the contract expiring June 
27. The operators’ final offer was $18, 
plus 8% on all wholesale sales or $21.50 
plus 7%. Twenty-four of the larger 
baking companies in the Boston district 
are tied up by the strike. 


MACFADDEN MAGAZINES 
ADVERTISE ENRICHMENT 


New York, N. Y.—Macfadden Publi- 
cations, Inc., have announced the publi- 
cation of one of Bruce Barton’s most 
inspiring advertisements entitled “Your 
Children Have Inherited a Fortune.” 
This support is given in co-operation 
with government, science and industry to 
the national nutrition program for de- 
fense. 

The text of this advertisement empha- 
sizes how important scientific develop- 
ments have improved the nutritive values 
of America’s foods, and cites the aim 
of America to become the healthiest na- 
tion on earth through foods, 

The aggregate space is estimated to 
be worth $20,000 to $30,000. The adver- 
tisement will reach a combined reading 
public of approximately one third of the 
adult population of the United States. 

The advertisement is undersigned by 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator for National Health, and full 
page space is being devoted to it in 
the Aug. 16 issue of Liberty and in the 


September issues of the other nine Mac- 
fadden publications, totaling approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 circulation. This is a 
donation to the government’s drive for 
building up the health and stamina of 
the people, not only for the job that lies 
immediately ahead but as a heritage in 
the years to come. 

Reprints, or “blow-ups,”’ of this full 
page will be supplied by Macfadcen 
Publications, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, in quantities of 1,000 or 
more at cost to manufacturers who desire 
them for the use of their salesmen to 
distribute to dealers for display purposes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PITTSBURGH GOLF PARTY 
PirrssurGH, Pa.—The bakers Courtcsy 
Club of Pittsburgh sponsored a_ golf 
party at the South Hills Country C!ub 
on June 30 which was well attended. 
A number of bakers from adjoining 
towns were present. E. J. Bermel, of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., was master 
of ceremonies and was assisted by Ben 
H. Peoples, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., the president of the club. Covers 
were laid for 80 persons at the dinner. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1941: the Year of the Big Disap- 
pointment About the 
Southwest's Crop 
By A. W. Erickson 


O crop I have checked has pro- 
N duced as many disappointments 

as the 1941 crop in the South- 
west. It is by no means as small as the 
general run of statements regarding it 
indicates, but in very few places does 
it come up to expectations. 

Perhaps no crop has ever had as much 
publicity in regard to its prospective vol- 
ume. From the beginning it had an ex- 
cellent foundation. Canada and_ the 
United States had a surplus. This was 
talked of and publicized by the govern- 
ment, the milling and grain trade and 
by the press in general. To this enor- 
mous carry-over was added the prospec- 
tive volume of the 1941 crop and the 
whole summed up a figure of astronomical 
proportions. Everybody expected to be 
swamped with wheat, with no place to 
store it. 

The government is largely responsible 
for the big crop idea and the huge vol- 
ume of unstored grain it would create. 
Perhaps government forecasters made a 
mistake early in the season, as most of 
us did, but there was no need of con- 
tinuing that mistake while water gauges 
piled up record-breaking rainfall totals 
during the months of April and May. 
Too much water is too much water, re- 
gardless of any earlier opinions. When 
it reached 12 inches for May and a total 
of 17 to 19 inches for May and April, it 
was time to quit dreaming, to investigate 
what it was doing to the wheat plants. 

I have wondered, however, if such in- 
vestigations might have revealed that it 
was not necessary to hold the “quota 
vote” and for this reason the government 
continued its large estimate of Kansas 
production as late as June 28. This 
might furnish an “alibi” and make it ap- 
pear that it was not known what was 
happening until this late date. Whatever 
may have been behind the big crop re- 
ports, they served the purpose of forc- 
ing a quota vote, though the-«figures 
used in doing so were only so much hot 
air. 

As the milling and grain industries 
naturally like to see a large crop they 
fell right in with the government in tell- 
ing the world and the farmers there 
would be no place for all this wheat. The 
farmers heard it and listened. They 
looked at their long straw and concluded 
the forecast must be all right. “You 
can’t raise wheat without straw.” How- 
ever, they forgot that it is quite possible 
to raise a lot of straw without much 
wheat in it. 

The milling and grain trade bet their 
money building storage, the railroads bet 
theirs repairing, buying and hauling box 
cars, and the farmers—not to be outdone 
—did some betting, too, and bought com- 
bines and built grain bins. When these 
new combines bit into the tall straw and 
found only 8 to 15 bus per acre instead 
of 25 to 40 bus as had been hoped for 
the farmers were disappointed. When 
the country elevator operators saw the 
harvest was over and their storage only 
full, or. full with but a few cars to ship, 
they were disappointed. When the rail- 


roads did not become tied in a knot with 
traffic congestions, and strings of cars 
stood waiting at some sidings, they were 
disappointed; and when the terminals 
did not become jammed to the roof in a 
week’s time, the terminal trade was dis- 
appointed. The sum of it is that the 
country was oversold on the crop and 
I believe, for the time being, that the 
full volume of it is somewhat under- 
estimated. 

Kansas has cut into and sampled prac- 
tically all of its crop. Nebraska is nib- 
bling at it along the south edge and in 
the west. Colorado is just cutting into 
a few fields here and there. In another 
two weeks, the Southwest’s wheat will 
be in the bins and there will be a good 
many million bushels of it, but the loan 
figures in Texas, Oklahoma, parts of 
Kansas and eastern Nebraska will by the 
middle of October begin to reveal the 
reasons for the disappointments. These 
figures, especially with the quota in effect, 
will be a fairly accurate guide as to the 
volume produced. 

As this is written, Kansas may have 
harvested 60 to 65% of its acreage. 
Rains have delayed the work over large 
areas in the west, and harvest is com- 
pleted east of highway 81 except in the 
northern tier of counties. The north- 
west corner has been plagued by rain 
and more rain but the last several days, 
machines began work in the vicinity of 
Bird City and St. Francis. The early 
returns are good in the northwest, but 
they have been good nearly every place 
where I have followed the harvest. The 
finish is generally much smaller than 
that which the first yields indicate. At 
St. Francis one farmer reported 42 bus 
per acre and then came another report 
of a field so disappointing that it was 
not going to be cut. 

The Kansas crop is spotted all over— 
spotted in many fields and spotted in local 
areas and again spotted as the whole 
state goes. Near the Colorado line I 
rode a combine which was cutting wheat 
that averaged 20 bus—a good yield, but 
there were large spots that did not aver- 
age 8 bus. Where the wheat had de- 
veloped as it should, it no doubt was 
yielding close to 35 bus. Another ‘field 
with the major part showing the bad 
spots was only running 11 bus. The 
42-bu field was a hillside where no water 
could stand. Any ordinary year, it 
would not produce 10 bus per acre. 

These high yields of the earliest ripened 
wheat are also partly responsible for the 
disappointments. The spotted condition 
is responsible for the reduction in the 
general average. Yet when the whole 
crop is summed up, there is a lot of 
wheat, but its position, from a delayed 
harvest to an unusual increase in farm 
storage, is such that terminal receipts 
do not total up as they have in the past. 
Perhaps this is a good thing for the 
country. 

The milling industry has always wel- 
comed supplies in the country. I believe 
they will have ample quantities of wheat 
in the country, but at what price the 


trade can buy it remains to be seen. 
If the cash price of wheat approaches 
the loan price plus the storage that the 
farmers are paid by the government, 
many farmers will sell rather than take 
out a government loan but their experi- 
ence of the last two years has been such 
that they will not discount the loan price 
very much. They are now all familiar 
with the process. 

The “penalty wheat,” or “hot wheat” 
as some call it, will in many instances 
be locked up on the farms. It is true, 
the farmer has to furnish a bond but 
that is not difficult to obtain. It can be 
obtained commercially, but where I have 
been farmers will sign these bonds for 
neighbors, and I find that farmers who 
are in the program and do not need a 
bond are willing and glad to sign bonds 
for their neighbors because it helps to 
keep wheat off the market. This has 
been their ambition for years. 

If the farmer with penalty wheat cares 
to, he can obtain a government loan on 
this wheat and thus obtain his white card. 
He still retains ownership to the wheat. 
I believe an important observation is the 
fact that in the eastern part of Kansas 
and Nebraska, where the greater number 
of non-compliance farmers live, the crop 
is very small. Though they do settle their 
differences with the government, the vol- 
ume of wheat they will have to sell will 
be comparatively small. As the crop’s 
volume increases to the westward, the 
number in the program, entitled to gov- 
ernment loans, increases to 85% and 
as much as 95%. 

East of highway 81 in Kansas and 
Nebraska, the harvest has been and is 
extremely disappointing. One farmer at 
Falls City, Neb., told me he built a 
1,000-bu granary. When he had cut his 
wheat, it had 177 bus in it. This is no 
doubt an extreme case, but yields of 5, 
7 and 10 bus are common. The state- 
ment, “It’s the poorest crop we ever 
had,” is made by farmers all over this 
part of the country. One eastern Kan- 
sas farmer told me the same field that 
yielded 31 bus last year produced “8 bus 
of poor wheat.” 

The Armistice Day storm killed a 
large acreage outright. It also left an 
aftermath which prevented the plants 
from stooling and many single stem 
plants are found. Added to this, Hessian 
fly has severely damaged wheat over a 
larger area than I ever have seen, extend- 
ing far up into Nebraska. With all this 
trouble, there was also an infestation 
of stem rust. In central Nebraska and 
many parts of Kansas it was very severe. 
I have seen hate fields severely infested 
at Holyoke, Colo., far to the west. Most 
of the Holyoke acreage will produce 
heavy yields, ranging from 20 to 35 bus 
but late fields which are still green will 
be hurt by rust. 

Though I mention it last, perhaps a 
disease of the joints, which science has 
called septoria nodorum, has taken more 
bushels of wheat than any one factor 
west of highway 81. Stem rust is gen- 
erally found on such plants, though not 
always, and the farmers see that their 
wheat does not fill and give it the one 
general name of “black rust.” Rust 
can be found in every field, regardless 
of yields. The later the date of matur- 
ity, the more damage from this parasite, 
because the more time it has to develop, 
the more destructive it becomes. And 
back of many of these troubles is the 
fact that there has been too much water 
to raise a wheat crop. The Texas pan- 
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handle farmers told me they were going 
to quit wheat and go back to cattle and 
rice. 

As I move northward into the spring 
wheat belt, I wonder whether the abund- 
ant rainfall, the luxuriant plant develop- 
ment and the wonderful crop prospect in 
that area will produce similar conditions. 
It has moved northward through the 
winter wheat belt quite uniformly from 
June 3, when I was at Abilene, Texas, 
until now. The closing statements of this 
article are written near the banks of the 
Platte only a few miles from the Ne- 
braska panhandle’s southern line. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


3-MONTH ARMY BREAD 
CONTRACTS POSSIBLE 


Longer Contract Permits Bakers to Give 
U. 8S. Benefit in Reduction of 
Production Costs 





Cuicaco, Itt.—Bread contracts may 
now be made on a three- and two-month 
basis as well as for one month. This 
change resulted because of a _ recent 
revision in a War Department circular. 
A letter sent by the OPM division of 
purchases to bakery firms that have bid 
on army bread said that contracts may 
be awarded on the new basis “because 
of a revision made in War Department 
Circular No. 93, paragraph 1(d)3, and 
subsequent amendments, according to 
War Department Circular No. 114, dated 
at Washington, June 13, 1941, Section 
V, which includes this sentence: ‘. 
Contracts for bread obtained from com- 
mercial sources may be entered into 
for periods not in excess of three 
months .. .°* 

“Where bread is contracted for in a 
sizable amount, it is necessary to or- 
ganize shop routine and personnel to 
take care of requirements. Because of 
this, bakers have stated that contracts 
for bread limited to one month (as long 
a period as it has been permissible to 
extend bread contracts up to now) have 
placed somewhat of a burden upon some 
bakery firms to whom awards have been 
made. This condition can now be cured. 
A three- or a two-month contract should, 
in many plants, effect certain savings 
which will permit those bakers to give 
the government the benefit of corre- 
sponding reductions in costs. 

“Invitations to bid on July bread re- 
quirements were, in most cases, mailed 
some time ago and many contracts have 
been awarded by now. Bids covering 
bread requirements for the months of 
August, September and October may 
now be included in the invitation which 
will be mailed during July to bakers in- 
terested, 

“It will be well for you, or some repre- 
sentative of your company, to call on 
the quartermaster and sales officer of the 
post (camp, fort, or field) in which you 
are interested, giving him helpful infor- 
mation for making the decision to ex- 
tend the contract to three months rather 
than for one or two months.” 

The letter was signed by Tom Smith, 
secretary of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, who has recently resigned from 
an advisory capacity with the OPM. 
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NEW SOYBEAN ELEVATOR 
Cepar Rapips, lowa.—The Iowa Milling 
Co. has put into operation here its new 
soybean elevator and storage bins. The 
bins stand 155 ft high. 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


These great facilities and our long experienced 
organization at your command 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating Elevator “A” KANSAS CITY, MO. 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








“POLAR BEAR” 


never yet has met price com- 
petition by being milled out of 
poorer wheat or short-cutting 
its quality standard. 


ENRICHED WHEN REQUESTED 


_. a FOUNDED BY 
an € yo} oa Se ’ ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








“FREE WHEAT FROM THE SOUTHWEST” 


We do not know what the movement will be. Nobody 

knows much about supplies, prices or premiums. But 

if and when you need it, we will give you every depend- 
able service possible in a confused market. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President 


FL, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer COMPETITIVELY AT YOUR SERVICE 
+ guna 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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REDUCTION INDICATED BY 

ORIENTAL WHEAT OUTLOOK 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations reports that, 
with available information indicating 
no increase this year in China, and 
advance conditions reported for Ja- 
pan and Manchuria, the 1941 wheat 
crop of the Orient seems likely to be 
somewhat reduced from that of 1940, 
which was estimated at about 798,000,- 
000 bus. 

Cold, rainy weather in Manchuria de- 
layed seedings for the 1941 wheat crop 
several weeks, and it is reported that 
the production hoped for is not likely to 
be obtained. Because of the increasing 
seriousness of the flour shortage, the 
government offered to pay half the cost 
of the equipment needed by farmers, and 
ijt was announced that a small advance 
bonus would be paid on Aug. 1 in order 
to encourage an increase in seedings for 
1941 and to induce the farmers to sell 
nore freely to the monopoly. 

It was estimated that the total flour 
production in Manchuria during the cur- 
rent season would amount to only about 
4,900,000 bbls, of which some 3,550,000 
would be ground officially by the mills 
and about 1,850,000 by the farmers them- 
selves. While about 23% above that re- 
ported during 1939-40, such an output 
would be abnormally low. 

About 250,000 bbls of flour were im- 
ported during March, of which 169,000 
came from Australia, and the remainder 
was part of the 750,000 bbls allotted to 
Manchuria by Japan for the current 
season. Including the balance still to be 
brought in from Japan, it now appears 
that total imports for the year will ap- 
proximate 1,500,000 bbls, or only about 
half the amount imported in 1939-40, un- 
less Japan permits extra shipments or 
flour can be secured from other sources. 
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MILL MANAGER RETIRES 

Emparrass, Wis.—Theodore H. Bunt- 
rock, secretary and manager of the Farm- 
ers Milling Co., has retired from that 
office, which he held since founding of 
the company in 1919. Succeeding him is 
David Krubsack, associated with the 
mill for 12 years. Mr. Buntrock is ob- 
serving his seventieth birthday this year. 
In his final report he stressed that the 
mill had experienced another successful 
year, a 7% dividend having been paid. 
Directors re-elected for three-year terms 
were Robert Korth, president, and Au- 
gust Schmidt. 
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SPAIN EXPECTS ANOTHER 
SMALL, POOR WHEAT CROP 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Early unofficial 
estimates of the 1941 wheat crop of Spain 
point to a harvest very little larger than 
the small outturn of last year, according 
to information received in the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. In nor- 
mal years (1931-35) wheat production 
in Spain averaged more than 160,000,000 
bus, but since the recent civil war, the 
crop has not attained anything like that 
figure. In 1989, about 105,500,000 bus 
were reported, but last year, and again 
during much of this season, weather con- 
ditions were unfavorable. 

Labor and fertilizer supplies were in- 
adequate and farmers were reported re- 
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luctant to grow wheat under the control 
imposed upon them by the government. 
Furthermore, areas fought over during 
the war and neglected since then have 
gone out of cultivation, and it will re- 
quire a number of years to restore their 
productiveness. 

To cover the domestic requirements of 
the present population at the pre-war 
level, it is estimated that about 147,000,- 
000 bus of wheat will be needed. Ac- 
cordingly, if the 1941 crop is no larger 
than unofficial forecasts indicate, there 
will be another deficit of considerable 
size in Spain during the coming season. 


CROP TESTING PLAN IN 
ELEVENTH YEAR IN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—The Crop Testing 
Plan is now entering its eleventh year 
of testing work. Samples representing 
the seed sown on some 18,000 farmers’ 
fields of wheat have been seeded at some 
36 district plots throughout the West. 
When the grain is headed out these plots 
will be examined by competent cerealists, 
and they will be classified in accordance 
with their trueness to variety. 

In this way farmers whose samples are 
being tested will see for themselves how 
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true to variety, their crops may be and 
whether it. will pay them to.secure better 
seed for next year’s sowings, says the 
Searle Grain Co. 

There has also been sown a demonstra- 
tion plot at each of 450 points throughout 
the West, each plot consisting of the 
standard varieties of wheat, oats, barley 
and flax, and in some instances of other 
kinds of grains and grasses. 

In addition, a number of replicated 
plots of certain old and new varieties 
have been sown, and will be managed 
by elevator agents, to supply exact in- 
formation on yield and quality. 





Reveal “INSIDE STORY” of How They 
Increased Self-Rising Flour Sales in 1940 


Does V-90 pay? Ask any 
one of these six millers and 
you will get a most emphatic 
‘yes’? in reply. And why not? 
Just look at what they accom- 
plished last year: 


Miller A* doubled his self- 
rising flour business. Miller B 
increased his self-rising sales 
10%. Miller C enjoyed a 25% 
increase ... Miller D a 20% 
increase... Miller E a 10% 





increase .. . while Miller F 
almost equalled the perform- 
ance of Miller A by boosting 
sales a full 90% over the pre- 
vious year! 


How did they do it? We asked 
these millers that very ques- 
tion ...and from each got 
back the same answer. 


V-90 Self-Rising Flour, they 
all agreed, meant lighter, 
whiter, more tender biscuits 
. . . cakes that melt-in-the- 
mouth ... oven products that 
are all more easily digested 
because better leavened. Re- 
sults like these insured the 
loyalty of old customers... 


i SSF 





made them less susceptible to 
the price-cutting of competi- 
tive brands. 


Yes, and more than that! V-90 
gave these mills something 
new to tell the world about. 
Their salesmen got off the 
well-worn topic of price... 
talked baking action instead. 
Their advertising was given a 
fresh new slant with the kind 
of ‘‘punch”’ that catches the 
eye. 


Is there any wonder these 
mills went to town? 





*Figures are based upon actual phosphate 
purchases. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, llinois 


New York, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Plants: Nashville, Tenn.; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. ; 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


WW 
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TRUCK PRIORITIES 
CONTROL ESTABLISHED 


—~<>— 

Baking Executives Serve on Committees to 
Determine Truck Transportation Prob- 
lems in National Defense 
Cuicaco, ILt.—Determination of prior- 
ity requirements of all truck operators, 
private and for hire, with respect to 
new truck equipment needs is one of 
the most important duties of the Central 
Motor Truck Transportation Committee 
and 16 regional sub-committees appoint- 
ed recently by Ralph Budd, United States 

traffic commissioner. 

Some of the other functions, duties and 
responsibilities of these committees, 
which will have an important part in 
determining truck transportation prob- 
lems as they affect national defense, 
are to: 

1. Formulate and execute plans for 
the efficient and economical use of high- 
ways and motor vehicles in the transpor- 
tation of property; 

2. Co-operate with government agen- 
cies and those furnishing or using trans- 
portation facilities in promoting the na- 
tional defense and to assure sufficiency 
of motor truck equipment to meet the 
needs of national security ; 

3. Determine availability of existing 
equipment to the end that the national 
defense and civilian needs are most effec- 
tively served; 

4. Determine need for and promotion 
of construction of necessary additional 
highway facilities, feeder roads, etc; 

5. Promote free and unhampered 
transportation and removal of state bar- 
riers to such transportation, etc. 

Bakers on the regional subcommittees 
are: Haydn Coryell, Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
Neb; D. L. Dortch, Dortch Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga; J. B. Pymer, City Baking 
Co., Baltimore, Md; and H. W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

The National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners was actively associated in 
the work of setting up these committees. 
George Faunce, Jr., Continental Baking 
Co; J. B. Pymer, City Baking Co; Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, ABA general counsel, 
and L. J. Schumaker, ABA-AIB presi- 
dent, are members of the National Coun- 
cil’s board of directors and Mr. Quinlan 
is central vice president. 

The American Bakers Association is 
working on the problem of priorities 
with respect to the equipment and repair 
needs of the baking industry other than 
those connected with truck operation. 
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TAXES ON SUGAR, COCOA 
REJECTED BY COMMITTEE 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Proposed new 
federal taxes of lc lb on sugar and 5c 
Ib on cocoa have been rejected by the 
House committee on ways and means. 
Active in opposition to such taxes has 
been the American Bakers Association. 

The full new revenue bill has not 
yet been completely formulated, but the 
House committee has voted approval of 
a list of excise taxes which does not 
cover sugar and cocoa. Included in the 
approved list are increased tax rates of 
5c and 9c lb (increased from 2%%,c and 
414c) on tires and tubes, 5% on tele- 
phone bills, 10% (formerly 514%) on 
mechanical refrigerators and air condi- 
tioning equipment, 7% on passenger 
autos and trailers and 5% on parts 
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and accessories, and a $5 annual use 
Also approved is a 10% 
manufacturers’ tax on electrical appli- 
ances, rubber products, electrical and 
metal signs, and business machines such 
as typewriters and adding machines. 

The sugar and cocoa taxes, suggested 
by congressional revenue experts, were 
opposed by the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation as insidious hidden “taxes on the 
poor man’s table.” 


tax on autos. 
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JOHN T. MCCARTHY NAMED 
SPECIAL OPM ADVISOR 


Wasninoton, D. C.—(Special)—John 
T. McCarthy, president of the Jersey 
Bread Co., of Toledo, Ohio, took over 
on July 7 as special advisor on bread 
procurement in the Division of Pur- 
chases, Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 

He replaces Tom Smith, of Chicago, 
who submitted his resignation after more 
than three months’ service in the Sub- 








John T. McCarthy 


sistence Branch of the Division of Pur- 
chases. Mr. Smith, who is secretary of 
the American Bakers Association, re- 
signed in conformity with the policy re- 
cently adopted by the OPM, making paid 
officers of trade associations ineligible 
for positions in the defense organization. 

Whether Mr. McCarthy will remain as 
advisor on bread procurement, if and 
when the OPM names an industry ad- 
visory committee for cereal products, 
has not been disclosed. Such an advisory 
committee is expected to be appointed, 
and doubtless the baking industry will 
have representatives on it. 
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BALTIMORE FLOUR RECEIPTS 

Baurimore, Mp.—Receipts of flour at 
Baltimore during June totaled 98,294 
bbls, according to the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This was an increase 
of 52,565 bbls over June, 1940. Re- 
ceipts for the first half of this year to- 
taled 406,347 bbls, an increase of 92,569 
bbls over the first six months of last 
year. 
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ALL-INDUSTRY PICNIC 
The Green Haven Country Club, 
Anoka, Minn., will be the scene of a 
combined picnic for the Twin Cities 
baking industry on July 23, with bakers 
and allied tradesmen, their wives and 


families, joining for a day of sports and 
old-fashioned contests. Dinner will be 
served in the clubhouse to those making 
reservations to Lloyd Kolby, picnic chair- 
man, or to L. E. Christman. 
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PURINA WILL BUILD MILL 
IN IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Construction will 
start soon on a $825,000 soybean mill 
and feed plant in Iowa Falls, Iowa, for 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, has the contract. 





The feed mill, another in the growing 
chain of “pocket” mills the Purina com- 
pany is building, will be a two-story, 
72x84 ft building, and have a 2,500-ton 
monthly capacity. The soybean mill will 
be a one-story building, and will handle 
about 3,000 bus soybeans daily. 

An adjoining elevator will have ca- 
pacity for 200,000 bus. 

The soybean plant is the fifth for 
Purina Mills. The feed mill follows the 
new Purina pattern of being small and 
close to the consuming area. It will be 
located on a railroad and a main high- 
way. 
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CARAWAY, POPPY SEED 
IMPORTS CONTINUE DOWN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Among the seeds 
most seriously affected by the European 
war as to quantity of imports and higher 
prices, caraway, poppy and mustard im- 
ports in 1940 were considerably under 
the average, and the decrease of the first 
two has become more accentuated in 
1941, with celery, anise and fenugreek 
added to the list, according to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Spot prices in New York of temperate 
zone products have risen to a much higher 
level, compared with pre-war quotations, 
and the increase in the prices of Dutch 
caraway seed and Dalmatian sage have 
been spectacular, the bureau reports. 

Imports of tropical spices have not 
been curtailed to the same extent as the 
temperate zone products from Europe, 
the report said. The trade in general 
has been well maintained. Black pepper 
imports in 1940 dropped by 63%, com- 
pared with the 1934-38 average. For sev- 
eral years there has been a building up 
of stocks in the United States, so that 
instead of a current shortage, commer- 
cial estimates place the available stock at 
approximately a two and one half to 
three years’ supply. 








JUST LIKE FINDING IT 


HUTCHINSON, KaNnsas.—The ten- 
ant on a Wichita county farm owned 
by T. E. Higley, assistant sales man- 
ager of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., drilled 100 acres to wheat last 
fall. Here in December, the tenant 
informed Mr. Higley the seed and 
topsoil were “gone with the wind.” 
In April the tenant’s widow carrying 
on after his death, wrote Mr. Higley 
the wheat had sprouted and was do- 
ing well after a luxuriant crop of 
weeds was mowed. Mr. Higley spent 
the holiday week-end at his far- 
western farm and reports the field 
will produce 30 bus or more to the 
acre of fine quality wheat. 
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PRIVATE EXPERTS SEE 
HUGE CORN CROP 


_~<— 


Average of Estimates on July 1 Places 
Yield at 2,488,000,000 Bus—Spring 
Wheat Figure Raised 


Cuicaco, I1i.—Although decreased 
seedings were indicated early in the sea- 
son, a corn crop 39,000,000 bus larger 
than last year’s harvest was predicted 
on July 1 by four private crop experts. 
The estimates of H. C. Donovan, C. M. 
Galvin, Nat C. Murray and Mrs. E. H. 
Miller, made after survey of the belt 
through thousands of reporting agents, 
averaged 2,488,000,000 bus, or 181,000,000 
bus larger than the average for the 
decade from 1930 through 1939. 

The preliminary government estimate 
of acreage seeded was only 87,656,000, 
compared with 88,143,000 planted last 
year and a 10-year average of 107,801,000. 

The average of experts’ estimates of 
spring wheat production, including du- 
rum, was raised 33,000,000 bus, compared 
with a month ago, to 234,000,000 bus. 
If this materializes, it will be the largest 
since 1932, with the exception of 24:,- 
569,000 produced in 1938. Harvest last 
year totaled 227,547,000 bus. 

A reduction of 15,000,000 bus in tiie 
winter wheat estimate, because of rains, 
rust and insect damage particularly in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, lowered 
the forecast to 665,000,000 bus. 

Thus, combined spring and winter 
wheat production was placed at 899,- 
000,000 bus, largest since 1931, with the 
exception of the 1938 crop. A month ago 
the government forecast a crop of 911,- 
000,000 bus. 

DECREASE IN OATS 

The experts estimated oats production 
at 1,155,000,000 bus, compared with 1,- 
236,000,000 last year; rye at 44,800,000 
bus, compared with 40,601,000 last year. 
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MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
IN SOUTHWEST UP 10% 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—In reporting flour 
production in May for the Southwest as 
10% ahead of the same month a year 
ago, the July 1 Federal Reserve Bank 
Review for the Tenth District quoted 
Tue Norruwestern Mier figures as 
follows: 





Per cent 

In barrels change 

7——1941—__-. from 1910 

May 5 mos May 5 mos 

Kansas City 560,000 2,755,000 +9 5 
Salina ..... 193,000 914,000 +6 4 
Wichita .... 165,000 835,000 +13 424 


Other cities. 1,238,000 6,111,000 +12 +11 





Southwest 2,156,000 10,615,000 +10 9 
U. States*.. 5,785,000 28,434,000 +5 4 


*Represents about 65% of total output in 
United States. 
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M.N.F. CAUTIONS AGAINST 
BROKERS’ BOOKING SELVES 


Recent instances of flour brokers try- 
ing to make bookings on their own :ic- 
count have led the Millers National Fed- 
eration to issue a warning against allow- 
ing brokers to pursue such a practice, 
regardless of circumstances. 

It is pointed out that such allowances 
on the part of the mills find them in a 
complicated situation in either event that 
the market goes sharply up or down. 
An advance would find the broker re- 
selling and a decline would mean that 
the mill had made no sale, the federation 
advises. 
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Fifth Annual Cornell Nutrition 
School Set for Oct. 23, 24, 25 


The fifth annual Cornell Nutrition 
School for Feed Manufacturers will be 
held this year on Oct. 23, 24 and 25. 





Dr. L. C. Norris 


The plan of the school will be similar to 
previous ones with lectures and discus- 
sion periods for two and one half days, 
and a football game, Cornell-Colgate, on 
Saturday afternoon. In addition to these 
events, there will be a smoker the first 
evening and a banquet the second. 

The lectures and discussions will be 
limited chiefly to research material which 
has been shown during the past year or 
two to be of practical importance in 
the preparation of commercial rations or 
appears likely to prove of practical im- 
portance. The lectures will be given by 
members of the staff of Cornell Univer- 
sity interested in the nutrition of farm 
animals and by outside speakers. An 
announcement concerning the outside 
speakers will be made later. 

The committee in charge of the school 
this year is composed of Dr. L. C. Norris, 
chairman; Dr. G. F. Heuser, Dr. J. K. 
Loosli, Dr. L. A. Maynard, Dr. J. I. 
Miller and Professor E. Y. Smith. All 
correspondence concerning the school 
should be addressed to the chairman, 
Rice Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 





BUFFALO STORAGE ANNEX 
STARTED BY STANDARD 


Iru.—J. C. Beaven, presi- 
dent of Standard Milling Co., has an- 
nounced that the company is starting 
construction on a 2,000,000-bu concrete 
grain storage addition to its present 
plant located on the Buffalo River at 
St. Clair and Louisiana streets, Buffalo, 
N, ¥: 

The present Standard elevator has a 
capacity of over 3,000,000 bus and the 
additional concrete bins to be erected 
adjoining the present plant will bring 
the total capacity operated by Standard 
Milling Co. at this location to slightly 
over 5,000,000 bus. Mr. Beaven stated 
that the present elevator at Buffalo has 
been inadequate for the handling of the 
company’s business through the Port of 
Buffalo. 

McKenzie-Hague Co. is the firm de- 
signing and engineering the construction. 
R. J. Sholtz is the Standard Milling Co. 
engineer. 


CHICAGO, 
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CAUTIOUS BAKERY CREDIT 
POLICY RECOMMENDED 


governmental 





Cost increases and 
clamps on price levels should indicate 
to the miller that the baking industry as 
a whole is a less desirable credit risk 
than it was a few months ago, the Mill- 
ers National Federation reports. 

The bakery sales dollar, it is pointed 
out, is to a much larger extent ac- 
counted for by labor costs than is the 
mill’s selling dollar. Furthermore, other 
bakery costs are advancing, and great 
difficulty is foreseen in attempting to ad- 
vance bread prices, on account of gov- 
ernment pressure. 

“Booms” in localized areas caused by 
defense industry prosperity have led 
many ,bakers to expand beyond the lim- 
its of their capital, it is reported. Often 
bakers are at the same time asking mills 
to stand back of their flour purchases 
for some time ahead. 


LOUIS J. KOLB, PROMINENT 
IN BAKING INDUSTRY, DIES 


Bautrimore, Mp.—Colonel Louis J. Kolb, 
a director of the General Baking Co., 
died in the Johns Hopkins Hospital here 
July 2. Death was due to an embolism 
following an He was 76 
years old. 

For more than 50 years Colonel Kolb 
was closely identified with the baking 
industry and its various interests. At 
the age of 26, he left a position as a 
salesman for a lumber company to take 
over the small bakery conducted by his 
father, and started out with a delivery 
service of 12 wagons. Within a short 
time the business became prosperous and 
enjoyed a rapid growth, until 1911, when 
the Kolb Baking Co., of Philadelphia, 
became part of a merger resulting in 
the General Baking Co., of which Colonel 
Kolb became chairman of the board. 


operation. 





DUST BOWL’S GIFT 
TO U. S. O. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—A wheat 
festival was held recently in Perry- 
ton, Texas, by wheat farmers of the 
county who were hosts to wheat 
growers from adjacent border coun- 
ties of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
The purpose of the festival was to 
present 4,213 bus of wheat to be 
auctioned, the proceeds given to the 
United Service Organizations. E. B 
Germany, Dallas, regional U. S. O. 
chairman for Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, flew to Perry- 
ton to receive the gift. The event 
was of particular interest since Perry- 
ton a few years ago was a part of the 
“dust bowl.” This year because of 
a favorable season, the country is a 


huge field of golden grain. 
LE AE IAA RIO ORO TE EES ATA SE 


Colonel business 


life, realized that the consumer demand- 


Kolb, early in his 


ed bread products of consistent quality, 
and he realized, too, that this quality was 
often unattainable, by reason of the fact 
that ovens were often not susceptible to 
proper control. As a result he developed 
the Durkup oven, which became a stand- 
ard of efficiency in the baking industry 
of those days. 

In the later years of his life, many 
and varied interests demanded his time, 
but Colonel Kolb never lost his interest 
in the baking industry. 

Colonel Kolb was considered one of 
the largest owners of Philadelphia cen- 
tral city real estate. He was a vice 
president of the Real Estate Trust Co., 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co., a director of the General Baking 
Co., of the Philadelphia Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and of sev- 
eral other companies. 

Besides his wife and two daughters, 
Colonel Kolb leaves two sisters and four 
brothers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“LISTEN, AMERICA” JULY 11 

The fourth in a series of “Listen, 

America” broadcasts, sponsored by the 





Women’s National Emergency Commit- 
tee in the interests of nutrition as it 
relates to national defense, on July 11, 
will include Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
Dr. F. G. Boudreau, “Henry Aldrich” of 
radio fame, and Claude Rains, actor. 
The broadcasts are regularly scheduled 
for Friday over the National Broadcast- 
ing System red network, from 10:30 to 11 
p.m., E.D.S.T. 


<> 
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BUFFALO FEED MILL 
WORKERS ON STRIKE 


1,000 Employees of Seven Plants Demand 
10c an Hour Increase, “Cost-of- 
Living’ Clause 
Burrato, N. Y.—As a result of the 
failure of executives and employees to 
agree on renewal of. contracts, about 
1,000 workers of the feed mills of this 
city went on a strike on July 1. The 
strikers are members of the Flour, Feed 
& Cereal Workers Union, an A. F. of 
L. affiliate, and were employed in the 


following mills: 


GLF, Inc; Pratt Food Co; Maritime 
Milling Co; Eastern States Milling Co; 
Allied Mills, Inc; Black Rock Milling 
Co., and the Farmers Feed Co. 

David Jameson, financial secretary of 
the union, said the mills refused to grant 
a 10c an hour wage increase and inclu- 
sion of a “cost-of-living” clause in a 
new contract which would provide for 
automatic increases in wages. 

Contracts with the various mills ex- 
pired June 30. The only large feed mill 
in operation was that of the Ralston- 
Purina Co. whose contract does not ex- 
pire until August. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WICHITA RECEIPTS UP 
Wicuira, Kansas.—Wheat receipts for 
Wichita in June totaled 4,577,600 bus, 
according to the report of D. L. Mullen, 
secretary of the Wichita Board of Trade. 
Shipments totaled 2,150,400 bus. A year 
ago, receipts in June totaled 3,604,800 
bus and shipments 1,340,800 bus. 








CANADA CORN PRODUCTION BOOMS 
* * * * 


Southern Manitoba Farmers Develop Big Output 


Winnirec, Man.—Farmers all the way 
across Canada are looking with interest 
at the rapid expansion of corn produc- 
tion in the southern and south central 
areas of Manitoba. From a small be- 
ginning five years ago, a corn industry 
has developed in this province that bids 
fair to take a substantial share of the 
Canadian market that has always depend- 
ed to a large degree on imported sup- 
plies. This development is particularly 
desirable in the face of the increasing 
difficulty of getting corn from Argen- 
tina and South Africa. 

Roughly the marketing picture for 
corn in Canada is about as follows: The 
consumption of corn in Canada amounts 
to about ‘16,500,000 bus annually. It 
has been a deficiency crop for many 
years and to make this up we have had 
to import substantial quantities. An- 
nual production in Ontario averages 
about 6,000,000 bus, and imports have 
generally included about 2,000,000 bus 
from the United States, 3,000,000 bus 
from South Africa and 5,000,000 bus 
from the Argentine. 

Little change in the total consump- 
tion is evident from the figures for 
1940-41. The following table shows the 
source of corn for the Dominion: 


TOTAL CORN AVAILABLE 


Bus 
Ontario crop of shelled corn...... 6,796,000 
Manitoba crop of shelled corn..... 1,600,000 
Imports from Argentina ......... 5,940,300 
Imports from South Africa....... 2,121,800 
Imports from United States ...... 241,900 
.,  ‘MPerrtrrrrerrirrrrri bie 16,700,000 


While less than a quarter of a million 


bushels of American corn have been im- 
ported for domestic use, large quantities 
have been shipped into Canada for re- 
shipment to the United Kingdom. 

The largest source of corn, outside of 
Ontario, is still Argentina, but it is sig- 
nificant to note that of the above total 
imports of nearly 6,000,000 bus, 5,278,000 
were imported in the fall months of 1940, 
and imports since the first of the calen- 
dar year have averaged less than 130,000 
bus a month. Imports of South African 
corn have been cut off since November 
last year. 

Farmers in Manitoba have not been 
slow to grasp the significance of these 
figures. Last year there were 50,000 
acres sown to corn, and the average yield 
was 32 bus per acre. Farmers are re- 
ported as harvesting 1,600,000 bus of 
shelled corn though later estimates in- 
dicate that this figure is too high. The 


_Department of Agriculture values this 


crop at $864,000,000. This averages out 
to about 54c bu to the farmers and com- 
pares very favorably with the average 
price of 58c bu for Ontario corn on 
the farm. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT STEM MAGGOT 
SpoKkKaANE, Wasu.—An_ outbreak of 
western wheat stem maggot has been re- 
ported in Grant, Douglas and Lincoln 
counties. Control lies in cultural prac- 
tices at the time of and after harvest, 
including crop rotation use of “trap” 
crops, destruction of volunteer grasses 
and grains, late planting of fall grain 
and destruction of crop residue. 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation, 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinucsors 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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THE MILLS OF BAALBEC 


Epitor’s Note.—The paragraphs that 
follow are taken from a travel book 
written half a century ago by General 
Charles McCormick Reeve, Minneapolis 
flour miller, and published under the title, 
“How We Went and What We Saw.” 
The recorded journey took him to Egypt 
and the eastern Mediterranean. Before 
leaving he promised his friend William 
C. Edgar, editor of THE NoRTHWESTERN 
MILLER, an article on the flour mills of 
Baalbec (see comment in Stuffed Straights, 
this issue). This is how he covered the 
assignment: 


¥ ¥ 


moment, I promised to send some 

milling items for publication, but, 
until today, when I took a stroll through 
the mills of this important manufactur- 
ing center, I have seen nothing that 
would pass muster as such. 


I BELIEVE that, in an unguarded 


The mills of Baalbec use now, as they 
did in the days when Antoninus Pius 
built. (?) the great Temple of the Sun, 
water-power exclusively, although the 
proprietor of the G mill told me, in the 
course of a friendly chat I had with him 
in the carpenter shop today, where he 
was superintending the construction of 
a new waterwheel, that he should put in 
steam another year if he could make 
satisfactory arrangements for a supply 
of cedar fuel from Lebanon. 

The source of the water-power here is 
the beautiful spring of Ras-el-Ain, which 
made the ancient city of Baalbec pos- 
sible, and which today renders the valley 
of Lebanon so famously fertile. It bub- 
bles up near the modern town, and from 
it the Water-Power Company has built 
a very creditable stone canal, about 15 
inches deep and seven feet wide. As 
no two mills take the water from the 
same point in the canal, there is no con- 
flict between mill owners as to a division 
of water. Indeed, I was informed by 
Mohammed Achmed Brownjohn, the gen- 
tlemanly secretary of the company, that 
no conflict on this point was possible, as 
each lease entitled the owner to all the 
water passing through the canal. 

The flour market being extremely dull, 
and competition having been quite sharp, 
all the mills, nine in number, are now in 
a trust; consequently the A, B, half of 
E, and the F mills only were running. 
(1 use these letters of designation arbi- 
trarily, as your readers would not be able 
to decipher the Arabic names were I to 
give them.) The mills are all built on 
the same general plan, so I will weary 
you with a description of but one, the E, 
which is about double the size of any 
mill I have seen in Syria. The building 
is a massive stone structure, about 18x24 
feet, one story high, and apparently fire- 
proof. I could see no danger of a con- 
flagration (the Board rate, by the way, 
being 914, while the Mutuals write it for 
1%), unless possibly the main shaft 
should take fire and spread to the donkey- 
forage, which is stored in the stable ad- 
joining the grinding floor. The two sides 
of the mill are run by separate wheels, 
and, under the pool arrangement, the 
whole mill should have been in operation, 
but they had burned out a step on the 
east side, and just as I reached the mill 
the proprietor was loading the disabled 
machinery on a donkey to send it down to 
the carpenter shop for repairs. A super- 


ficial observer, in a recent article on 
the “Mills of Syria,” says: 

“The wheels used in these mills are the 
cast-off hind-wheels of the Beyrout and 
Damascus diligence line, the tires and 
felloes being knocked off and the spokes 
sharpened a little on the edges.” 

This is an error, for while the apparent 
similarity might deceive the careless ob- 
server, the fact is that the diligence 
wheels can only be moved by six able- 
bodied mules, and it will therefore readily) 
be admitted that the mills of Baalbec, 
with a minimum head of only four feet, 
could not possibly use them. 

As the trust claims the best results t: 
be obtained from stones, the supply o 
which from the neighboring columns of 
the Temple of Jupiter is practically un- 
limited, the use of rolls has never beer 
encouraged, and I have seen none in this 
country, even on the hotel tables. Muc! 
also, of the useless machinery, which sv 
cumbers up the modern mills of Americe, 
is here entirely dispensed with, and we 
see milling in its oriental simplicity and 
mediaeval purity. The nether millston: 
is securely fastened to a stone pier direct 
ly over the water-wheel. The mai 
shaft, which forms the hub of the whee!, 
is extended upward through the lower 
stone, securely fastened to the upper 
stone; the water is turned on and, presto! 
the mill is in operation! The hopper is 
directly over the shaft, and the grain 
feeds to the burrs through small openings 
in the end of the shaft. No fooling here 
with dust collectors, middlings purifiers, 
bolting cloths, and smut machines. Even 
the expense of a head packer and 17 
assistants is done away with. The cen 
trifugal force of the moving stone throws 
the flour off on the floor, and there you 
are. Nor are they obliged to maintain 
an expensive fellow to “bake” and see 
if the different grades are up to standard, 
for they only make one grade—“Jeru- 
salem XXXX Sour.” 

“But,” it may be asked, “is there no 
need of some oversight other than that 
of a high-priced head miller to see that 
the reputation of this celebrated brani 
is maintained?” 

I informed myself carefully on this 
point, and find that the only thing the 
trust fears is that possibly the flour may 
bake sweet; but as such a result has 
not been obtained in a Baalbec bakery 
since the day, 4,000 years ago, when 
Phoenicians placed the giant stones in 
the substructure of the great temple, this 
fear may safely be deemed visionary. 

The mills do a great deal of custom 
work, and, the Arabs being of a soci1l 
nature, it was a pleasant sight to one 
accustomed to the freezing politeness «f 
American miller princes to see tiie 
alacrity with which the proprietor s:t 
down on the floor with a customer 0 
enjoy a friendly game of Syrian seve::- 
up, while the merry mill converted tie 
half bushel of wheat or corn (they grid 
each with equal facility) into finest flour. 
And the benignity with which the other 
donkey and I looked upon the scene froin 
the other side of the stable partition-- 
for, to tell the truth, we both were a litt!e 
afraid of getting in the way of the m:- 
chinery—completed the picture of perfect 
restfulness which will long dwell in my 
memory. I stupidly forgot to inquire 
of M. A. Brownjohn the daily capacity 
of the mills, but I imagine it to be about 
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16 barrels. Running only half time, this 
is proportionately decreased. 

Enthusiastic, and justly so, as every 
intelligent person must be who visits this 
land of wonders, I trust I have not 
painted the picture in colors too rosy. 
Lest any one should be induced by this 
article to abandon the unprofitable mill- 
ing of the Northwest, and seek new op- 
portunities in this, the Far East, I would 
say, consider well before you change. 
These people know nothing of futures, 
still less of corners, and never heard of 
an option. As your time is chiefly de- 
voted to the careful consideration of 
these things, you would find milling in 
Syria tame, featureless, futureless. 


———"-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM PROGRAM CHANGED 
TO ALLOW MORE SOYBEANS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—To avoid undue 
depletion of vegetable oil stocks and to 
insure ample supplies for defense as 
well as normal requirements, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has changed 
provisions of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program to encourage increased pro- 
duction of soybeans for oil. Most soy- 
bean farmers will be able to increase their 
production of soybeans by harvesting in 
1941 an acreage larger than that har- 
vested for beans in 1940 without incur- 
ring deductions in the payments on the 
farm. 

A second revision provides that in 
states having minimum acreage require- 
ments of soil conserving or erosion resist- 
ing crops on each farm, instead of total 
soil depleting allotments, soybeans grown 
for any purpose will be classified as an 
erosion resisting crop under the revised 
program. Previously, soybeans from 
which the seed is harvested by mechanical 
means were not so classified. AAA co- 
operators in these states will be able to 
expand their production of soybeans for 
oil without loss of any payments other- 
wise earned on their farms. 

Department officials pointed out that 
the flow of supplies from some of the 
normal sources of fats and oils have been 
interrupted due to war conditions. The 
situation is not expected to be serious in 
1941-42 but department officials deemed 
it advisable to take immediate steps to 
increase production. The price of soy- 
beans will be supported at a level of 
approximately $1 bu. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RAILROADS GET PRIORITIES 
FOR BOX CAR BUILDERS 

Wasuineron, D. C.—American rail- 
roads expect to build 193,000 new freight 
cars by the fall of 1942, it was learned 
as a general priorities system was or- 
ganized for freight car builders to pre- 
vent a threatened transportation short- 
age. 

E. R. Stettinius, Jr., director of pri- 
orities for the OPM, announced that 
“because of a growing tightness in the 
supply of freight cars,” a limited blanket 
rating is being extended to 60 car build- 
ers. 

The rating will give the car builders 
priority on delivery of steel and steel 
plates after military needs are met. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WORK RESTRICTION HIT 

Trenton, N. J.—Following on the 
heels of an Office for Production Man- 
agement report that defense production 
is hampered by laws restricting employ- 
ment of women at night, Senate Majority 
Leader Alfred E. Driscoll, of Camden, 
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has sponsored a bill to allow the gov- 
ernor, during the defense emergency, to 
suspend New Jersey’s ban against em- 
ployment of women in certain occupa- 
tions between midnight and 7 a.m. The 
bill now affects restaurants, bakeshops 
and laundries. 

In the lower house, an outright re- 
pealer of the women’s work law was in- 
troduced by Assemblywoman Constance 
W. Hand, of Essex, who, in recent years, 
has tried repeatedly to wipe the statute 
from the books. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOUR CROSSES WITH RED WHEAT 
Four promising crosses between red 

wheat, which millers claim gives a low 
flour yield, and other standard varieties, 
are being closely studied at the Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, branch experiment station 
as being possibly superior to the present 
widely grown Rex variety. 

These new hybrid selections, besides 
apparently possessing high yield and re- 
sistance to smut, lodging and shattering 
of ordinary Rex, are easier to thresh and 
are believed to be acceptable to the mill- 
er, according to preliminary tests. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FIRST NATIONAL EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—The First National 
Stores, Inc., for the fiscal year ended 
March 29, report a net profit of $2,508,719 
after taxes, depreciation and all charges, 
comparable with $2,739,074 in the preced- 
ing year. Sales for the year amounted 
to $142,680,922, against $131,041,157. 
Federal taxes amounted to 98¢ a stock 
share, compared with the preceding year’s 
65c and were said to account for the 
decline in earnings. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ENLARGEMENT OF CARTHAGE PLANT 
Morrow Milling Co., of Carthage, Mo.. 

is constructing a 50,000-bu capacity addi- 

tion to the elevator of the plant in Car- 
thage. The enlargement program will 
give the plant an elevator capacity of 

130,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vitamins 

(Continued from page 7.) 
referee on vitamins of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, which 
draws up methods in general use by fed- 
eral, state and other officials for the 
examination of foods and drugs. He 
also has written a number of articles for 
the Annual Review of Biochemistry, a 
volume which is used as a textbook for 
advanced biochemistry courses in most 
schools, colleges and universities of sci- 
ence. 

The scientific minds seem to be well 
intrenched in the Nelson household. Mrs. 
Nelson, who also was a member of the 
teaching staff in agricultural chemistry 
at Wisconsin University, assists her hus- 
band in the preparation of chemical re- 
views. She is also active in the non- 
official nutrition endeavors of Washing- 
ton club women and civic groups. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his father, 
the 16-year-old Nelson. son is taking sci- 
ence courses in a Washington high school 
in preparation for chemistry studies in 
college. 

It was Dr. Nelson who disclosed at the 
hearing on flour standards that riboflavin 
was not in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, but 
if he has any other views on this par- 
ticular vitamin, which the government 
declined to make an optional instead of 
a mandatory ingredient for enriched 
flour, they were not sufficiently audible 
for this writer to imprison in the printed 
word. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is a flour with the sunshine in it, 











—particularly the sunshine of this 
great Kansas wheat crop as it comes 


to harvest. 


There is also the sunshine of brighter 
loaves, brighter business and brighter 


profits for those who bake it. 


A Cheerful Name 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA . KANSAS iNstiTuTE 























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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_ WALLSROGALSKY MILLING CO 


PHERSON, KANSAS 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 
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Corn, the All-American 


@ It’s the most valuable 
and one of the most versatile 
of U. S. grain crops 


Corn is the most valuable of the grain 
crops grown in the United States, from 
the standpoint of income for the farmer, 
and is one of the most versatile for in- 
dustrial use, according to a report by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. It is a typically American 
grain, this country accounting for an 
average of 49% of the annual world pro- 
duction during the past 10 years. Sec- 
ond in importance as a corn growing 
country is Argentina, which averaged 
7% of the total world output during the 
same period, while all of Europe aver- 
aged 18% and the remaining 26% was 
distributed among a large number of 
countries in all parts of the world. 

Production of corn in the United 
States in 1940 amounted to 2,440,000,000, 
6.23% less than that for 1939 and the 
smallest yearly output since 1936, when 
the crop totaled 1,597,000,000 bus. Most 
of this grain is consumed on the farms 
where it is grown, as feed for livestock 
and poultry. During the past 10 years 
only 18% of the annual output has been 
sold off the farms, and less than 9% of 
the crop has been received in the primary 
markets. This small proportion of the 
total crop, however, forms the basic raw 
material for a number of important in- 
dustries. 

NO TRESPASSING! 

Someone here has posted a no trespass 
sign, 

Still if desire’s forbidden to cross a 
boundary line, 

Eyes may gather cornflowers from a 
field of wheat— 

The better way, for really they'd wither 
in the heat. 

The better way, of course, and yet, and 
yet, I wonder 

Would a farmer actually care if I scram- 
bled under 

His fence to pick that white one, that 
pink, a dozen blue? 

I'd not crush a grain stalk. Would he 
begrudge a few? 

Conscience, get behind me! A great need 
in my soul 

Demands a pilfered cornflower for my 
buttonhole! 

Eruet Romig Fuser. 
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SUMMER 





PLOWMAN 


Half-stifled with sun and dust, with slow, uneven pace 
He plows the wide, drouth-bitten, treeless hill. 
Sweat, dripping from his grimy, leathered face, 
Splashes in hot dust at his feet. 
He guides his patient, straining, sweating team 
Over the hill and back, through crackling stubble; 
Over the hill and back in the sun’s cruel sting; 
Over and back, over and back, the long day,—still 


Dreaming of moist, green, fruiting fields of spring. 


All rights reserved 


With stubborn will 


KuniGguNDE Duncan. 

















Mobile Kitchens .. . 


. . . for raided areas 

Another generous gift to England from 
friends across the seas is the 36 mobile 
kitchens for firemen and policemen sent 
as reinforcements to raided areas. The 
cost of these will be £25,000 which has 
been provided by the Canadian Red Cross 
Society. 

Firemen and policemen are exposed to 
great dangers during air raids, for they 
are always in the thick of the fray and 
great courage and coolness are demanded 
of them. Many have lost their lives 
through high explosives or fire or fall- 
ing buildings, but their comrades con- 
tinue undaunted to deal with terrifying 
and hellish situations. They are on duty 
for many hours on end during air raid 
incidents and one only has to glance at 
their gray, taut faces to realize the strain 
under which they are working. It has 
been one of their chief hardships that 
they have had to go so long without food 
while engaged in these very arduous 
duties and the provision of the kitchens 
is a kindly act which will win their deep- 
est gratitude and, also, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen, as a tribute to the bravery and 
devotion to duty of men whom they have 
learned to admire and applaud in these 
days of common stress and danger. 


Modern Manna 
@ Walter Banfield, Author 


of “Manna,” Has Position 
with British Restaurants 


“Manna,” you may recall, was the 
name given to an emergency ration prov- 
identially supplied to the children of 
Israel when, dietetically speaking, they 
were in a difficult situation. 

“Manna” is also the title of an excel- 
lent book on bread, the author of which 
is Walter T. Banfield. Mr. Banfield 
today is not writing books, neither is he 
pursuing his usual avocation as a tech- 
nical teacher in England. 

He has been appointed a technical ad- 
visor to “British Restaurants,” and has 
taken for his motto and slogan, “They 
shall be fed.” 

“British Restaurants,” or the London- 
ers’ Meal Service, has in these days of 
modern difficulty taken the place of the 
manna of those ancient days of diffi- 
culty.—The British Baker. 


A child in America who had been 
reared on the Graham system asked her 
mother what she would have to eat 
when she went to Heaven. “The bread 
of life, my dear.” To which the child 
replied, “Will there be any butter on 
it, ma?” 
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A Diet of Beans 


@ A Lowly Dish Has Become 
Important in Britain’s Daily 
Menu 


The war is causing many in the British 
Isles to adopt a diet similar to that of 
four young men in an old Bible stor 
who elected to eat pulse with a drink of 
water in preference to the meats and 
wines from the king’s table and were 
much the better for their simple die! 
in their personal appearance and bodil\ 
and mental fitness. Beans, peas anil 
lentils are highly recommended by the 
Ministry of Food and experts on the 
“kitchen front” as excellent substitutes 
for meat and poultry, butter and fruil. 
The situation is amusingly and aptly 
summed up in a short commentary on 
the subject of “Beans” in a recent issue 
of Milling, as follows: 

“After listening from time to time to 
the daily series of kitchen and _ healt) 
talks, we have come to the conclusion 
that the entire nation ought to be dis- 
eased or prematurely decrepit; we are 
not sure that there should be any sur- 
vivors. Moreover, we have thrown the 
precious parts of our foods to the swine, 
and impoverished ourselves financially. 

“Elections used to be decided by beans 
at Athens, from which came a prover): 
‘Abstain from beans’; and is not the man 
who knows how many beans make five 
supposed to be endowed with an uncom- 
mon amount of shrewdness? There is 
another proverb that states that when 
beans are in flower, fools are in full 
strength, though exactly why this should 
be we cannot fathom. Further, our fore- 
fathers were warned that beans sown in 
mud would grow like wood.” 

“It is very perplexing, but why should 
we bother about these saws? It makes 
no manner of difference to our prefer- 
ence. It is also said that ‘sorrow and 
night-watches are lessened when there is 
bread,’ and the remedy would be more 
complete with a dish of beans. 

“Now, we have to give the enemy 
‘beans,’ not to sustain but to defeat him. 
If we must sacrifice the pork, we miy 
still have our beans, and enough, we 
may hope, to put them to the purpose 
of preserving our freedom.” 


In France a woman with red hair is 
said to have been left too long in the 


oven and is too much baked, “trop cui.” 


, 
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HARVESTING.—In the event that 
any miller needs a reminder, the picture 
on this page should hint that another 
crop year is now reaching its climax. 
Until the harvest is complete, any at- 
tempt to evaluate the new crop is some- 
what futile: reports, as is usually the 
case, are contradictory. From the South- 
west comes word that late and heavy 
rains damaged what had been estimated 
as one of the greatest crops in years. 
Early shipments of wheat moving into the 
Kansas City market, however, were of 
uniformly good quality. Little of the 
grain graded as low as No. 4. Its protein 
averaged, during one week, 14.71%—about 
16% higher than a year ago. In the 
central states, wheat also is considered to 
be in a generally good condition, although 
there are some doubts because of rain 
and stem rust damage. Indications for 
the Northwest, and for the Pacific North- 











west, are exceptionally favorable, at the 


moment. 


EXPANDING.—Reports of the past 
month chalk up an encouraging amount 
of expansion in existing milling plants 
and elevators. Grain storage leads the 
list. In the Pacific Northwest, 700,000 
bus of new storage construction is, or 
will soon be, under way by several dif- 
ferent concerns. Also building storage 
is Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. The firm 
is adding 300,000 bus to its recently ac- 
quired property, the Globe mill at Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Cleaning equipment in the 
Sacramento plant is being enlarged at the 
same time....An increase of more 
than 150% in its modern small packaging 
facilities has been announced by Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. This 
concern has been particularly active in the 
promotion of small packaged goods. 


WIVIVS 


LOADING.—Heavier loading of flour 
cars to aid in the avoidance of a possible 
shortage in transportation facilities is 
urged in a bulletin released by the Mill- 
ers National Federation. Mills are ad- 
vised to make arrangements with cus- 





tomers for filling cars to the maximum. 
. . « Following the same channel is a re- 
quest from the Buffalo office of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Commerce to 
shippers, who are asked to put forth every 
effort in forestalling a “tight” freight car 
situation during the coming peak shipping 
system. The defense program is placing 
increasingly heavy demands on railroads. 
In addition, the unusual amount of wheat 
carried over in storage may itself create 
a traffic problem, since it will probably 
be moved in the shadow of the new crop. 


DALAT VN 


BRANDING.—In answer to inquiries, 
the Millers National Federation has stat- 
ed that in its opinion the addition of the 
word “enriched” to a flour brand does not 
affect the trade-mark rights previously 
acquired through use of the brand on reg- 
ular flour. It might be desirable to take 
out a second registration if a new design 
Or arrangement is adopted for old brands 
now being enriched, the millers’ organ- 
ization states. 


eee 


BROADCASTING.— An __ outstanding 
Shakespearean actor—Maurice Evans— 
and a comedian whose fame rests partly 
upon the expressiveness of his very wide 
eyes—Eddie Cantor—were prominent 
contributors June 13 to the first of a 
series of weekly evening broadcasts (10:30 
p. m.-E.D.§.T.) designed to raise the nu- 
tritional level of United States citizens 
through education of the public in affairs 
of the diet. That this education will be 
as painlessly. applied as possible was 
proved by the two celebrities. Cantor, in 
his own peculiar fashion, quizzed the gov- 
ernment’s nutritional authorities and deft- 
ly extracted from them a good deal of in- 
formation. Maurice Evans dramatically 
recounted the story of Dr. Christian Eijh- 
man’s discovery of vitamin B: which oc- 
curred when he practiced medicine in the 
East Indies, and upon this foundation 
recommendations on diet were made and 
enriched bread was explained. In the 
broadcasts to come, a number of the na- 
tion’s leading citizens, including - Vice 
President Wallace and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, are expected to appear. Time 
on the air is being donated by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY ANY SCOURER= 


check the score! 


(2) POWER REQUIREMENTS - - - - - - ? 

(3) SMOOTHNESS OF OPERATION - - - - ? 

(4) UPKEEP EXPENSE- - - - - - - ee Fo 

(5) LONG AND UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE - ? 
and... 

(1) GRAIN CLEANING EFFICIENCY - - - ? 


Total Score ?? 


FIVE 
ASPIRATIONS 


FOUR 
SEPARATIONS 





The 
FORSTER 





scourer 


(2) Uses less power per bushel of grain cleaned. 





(3) Operates smoothly and quietly. 


(4)-(5) Many of the first Forster Scourers built are in operation today, 

and have required practically no upkeep expense since installation. 
and... 

(1) The cyclone principle and the five aspirations of the Forster Scourer 

will give you the cleanest grain you have ever milled. Forster Scour- 

ers are operating in every wheat-producing country in the world. 


COMPARE AND YOU WILL BE CONVINCED! 
“FACTS PROVE THE SUPERIORITY OF FORSTER SCOURERS” 


Let Us Give You Full Particulars About This Superior Machine. 


THE FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


471 North Seneca Street WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Plansifter Floor 


N the past, several articles dealing 
I with a comparison of sifting sur- 

faces and yields of European and 
American mills have appeared. None 
has been complete; therefore, it is be- 
lieved that by directly comparing a 
European and American program in de- 
tail considerable technological informa- 
tion of value can be obtained. For this 
study we shall use a diagram by Prof. 
Nuret, a consultant milling engineer and 
editor of the Bulletins of the French 
Milling School, in comparison with the 
program for a 500-bbl flour mill on which 
a large part of the work, “A Correspond- 
ence Course in Practical Milling,” was 
based. This article will deal only with 
those points which are of direct interest 
to the practical miller. 

Although the French diagram was de- 
signed for conditions differing greatly 
from those obtaining in North America, 
the basic principles are the same. The 
existing differences in detail show clearly 
the differences between European and 
American milling methods. In France 
mostly soft wheats are milled, but to im- 
prove the baking qualities of the flours 
a variable percentage of hard wheat is 
added to the mill mix, depending upon 
market conditions and upon the regula- 
tions under which the mills are operat- 
ing. Usually, the wheat enters the first 
break rolls with a moisture content of 
approximately 16.5%. 

How this process of “tempering” wheat 
was developed is described thus in Koz- 
min’s book, “Flour Milling”: “In the old 
French process of repeated milling, the 
elastic coverings of the soft wheat very 
successfully resisted reduction when 
passed through grinding machines, and 
gave a comparatively insignificant per- 
centage of bran reduced to flour. A con- 
siderable part of the integument [bran 
coat] therefore was easily removed with 
the aid of bolting apparatus. The re- 
sult of a repeated milling of hard wheats 
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is totally different. The dry shells are 
reduced to fine bran, which it is impos- 
sible to remove from the meal by bolt- 
With a view to 
attaining the same results in milling as 
with the soft wheats, the Hungarian flour 
millers thought of dampening the wheat, 


ing machines. 


so as to moisten the bran, and in this 
manner make it more elastic.” 

An important difference must there- 
fore be kept in mind when comparing 
European and American milling methods. 
This is the higher percentage of mois- 
ture. In Europe, flour is marketed with 
a relatively high moisture content—say 
15.5%. The loss of moisture in milling 
must therefore be kept within close lim- 
its. This calls for lower roll tempera- 
tures greater roll 
In English practice this is par- 
ticularly true. 


and, consequently, 
lengths. 


In France, where the work of the roller 
mill is relieved by detachers, a consid- 
erably shorter roll length is used; this 
has been further reduced by the use of 
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Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
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water-cooled rolls. I am aware that de- 
tachers are not popular with English 
milling engineers. However, leading 
French mill-building firms developed new 
and successful designs of detachers just 
before the beginning of the present war, 
and in large mills these detachers have 
been supplementing the work of roller 
mills, especially of those working with 
high pressure, to produce a great amount 
of flour. With respect to the use of 
water-cooled rolls, the system was _ in- 
troduced in France about 1906. Begin- 
ning in a mill in Le Bourget, it was 
adopted by the well-known Grands Mou- 
lins of Pantin, becoming more popular 
in recent years. 

In France the number of passages [re- 
ductions] and the amount of sifting sur- 
face employed have been considerably 
reduced during the past few years. Six 
breaks are now considered an excess, and 
large mills have adopted the four-break 
system. The five-break program is, how- 


ever, the one most utilized. The total 


The author of this interesting article was formerly managing director ot 
a French concern manufacturing milling machinery and equipment. A 
mechanical engineer and a graduate of the French Milling School, Mr. 


Kohn is now associated with Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Some of 


his recent work has appeared in “Food Industries” and “The American 
Brewer,” his contributions having dealt with European separation practices. 
The American diagram used by the author is a part of the course of 


study in practical milling 
Institute and 


follows the essential 


sponsored 
the publishers of this 
lines of an_ original 


jointly by Dunwoody Industrial 
journal; the European program 
diagram given the author 


by. Professor Nuret of the French Milling School, Paris, in 1939, 
which in turn was based on a program made by Prof. Nuret for Messrs. 
Teisset, Rose and Brault, a large French milling firm, for a plant erected 
in southern France just prior to the beginning of the present war. It 
is interesting to note that while even then the millers of France were re- 
quired to produce a very high percentage of flour from the wheat, every 
effort was made to avoid the inclusion of germ fragments and bran par- 
ticles; it may be assumed that this is still the case, in so far as circum- 
stances will permit, in connection with European milling generally. 
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in a European Mill 


linear inches of rolls remain greater than 
in American practice, however; there are 
several reasons for this. For one thing, 
In the Eu- 
ropean diagram used, the fast rolls make 
450 r.p.m. 


lower speeds are preferred. 


They have a diameter of 9”, 
or exactly 220 mm. In the drawings 
the lengths of the rolls are indicated in 
inches, as 32” and 40”, instead of 800 
mm. and 1,000 mm. 

Another reason for greater roll length 
is the fact that part of the endosperm 
must be reduced to a greater extent than 
is the case in North America, since it 
must pass through 16X.X, or even 20XX, 
bolting cloths, which are commonly used 
for the last passages of the middlings 
reductions. Still another reason, having 
also a bearing upon bolting, is the desire 
to keep roll temperatures comparatively 
low. 

In the program chosen for comparison 
with the American diagram, the linear 
dimensions of the working rolls is 2.05” 
per bbl per 24 hours. The American 
flow sheet calls for 1.4”. The allotment 
in the European program is ample un- 
der practical conditions, and as a matter 
of fact the designed French mill can be 
operated at a capacity of 550, or even 
600, bbls. The break rolls constitute 
42% of the total inches used, a propor- 
tion which can be considered as normal 
when milling soft wheats. 

The sifter surface of the plansifters 
in the French mill amounts to 2.5 sq ft 
per bbl at 500 bbls capacity; it is only 
2.1 sq ft per bbl at the maximum ca- 
pacity, 600 bbls. These figures are mod- 
erate even for American conditions, and 
they are even more impressive in the 
French mill under consideration, where 
factors of sifting are more difficult, as a 
result of both higher moisture contents 
of mill stocks and the use of flour sieves 
of finer mesh. 

High bolting capacity is attained 
through the efficiency of the cloth clean- 
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ers of the brush type, recently increased 
by the employment of high-speed brushes. 
Another factor contributing to this high 
capacity is the maintenance of layers of 
suitable depth on the cloths throughout 
the flow. This creates a situation highly 
favorable for a natural classification of 
stock particles, increasing sifting effi- 
ciency. For example, the Ist brk stock 
is divided into two parallel streams for 
scalping. The grading sieves are ar- 
ranged in series, while the width of the 
flow is reduced to half a section on the 
dusting sieves, with an arrangement of 
a return flow. 

[Eprror’s Nore: The “return flow” 
mentioned is practical only with “plan,” 
or “level,” sifters, but most readers will 
understand that with the types of sieves 
most popular in North America the prac- 
tice of dividing the feeds of sifters into 
parallel streams, and of nesting grading 
sieves in series, is common. ] 

The grading and dusting of the sizings 
and middlings of the first three breaks 
are completed in special plansifter sec- 
tions. In the diagram, all sieves with 
return flow are marked by an extra line 
on their left sides. By the extensive use 
of return flows, as shown in the dia- 
gram, a reduction of the sifting surface 
by as much as 30% has been achieved. 
Systematic sifting tests may show the 
way to possible further economies. 

In the French diagram all reductions 
are completed through detachers. The 
contribution of these devices to the re- 
duction of stocks can be proved by dia- 
grams of granulation. Only through the 
utilization of-detachers is it possible to 
obtain the high percentage of flour re- 
quired with the comparatively short lin- 
ear inches of rolls per bbl used in 
France. In diagrams which do not in- 
clude detachers, considerably greater roll 
lengths must be provided. 


COMPARISON 

In the accompanying diagrams, ma- 
chines with a similar feed are shown op- 
posite each other in their respective col- 
umns, the French program on the left 
and the American on the right. An ar- 
rangement into groups according to the 
European system has been made so as 
to clarify further explanations. 


BREAK 


Bl does little more than break the 
wheat into two parts. <A division into 
“fine” and “coarse” is provided starting 
with B2. The grading and dusting of 
middlings is centralized in three special 
plansifter sections. The scratch rolls 
(using the plansifter sections B3 and 
B4) will be discussed later. The bran 
dusters are dealt with at the conclusion 
of this article. 

= 

Each of the purifiers shown in the 
French diagram represents one section 
of a two-section machine. The origin 
and the size of the feed to be purified by 
each section is shown in both diagrams. 
It will be noted that the distribution of 
the products is very similar in both ex- 
amples. The careful reduction of the 
sizings and their repurification are not 
provided in French flour mills. There- 
fore, no purifier will be found corre- 
sponding to P4 and P6. The meshes of 
the first sieves of the purifiers are con- 
siderably larger than in the American 
diagram. French mills frequently use 
only half of the purifier surface usually 
found in American mills, while larger 
surfaces are utilized in central Europe. 

In the American diagram the tailings 
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of Pl and P3 are spouted to B4. In 
the French diagram the branny sizings 
and middlings are sent to the scratch 
rolls SR1, SR2. The products of these 
rolls are sifted on the plansifters B3 and 
B4. The middlings produced by SRI 
and SR2 are finally conveyed into the 
purifier P7. 

The reduction of the middlings is car- 
ried out in the French diagram by two 
distinct groups, (1) the coarse middling 
reduction, ordinarily comprising five pas- 
sages, and (2) the fine middlings reduc- 
tion, comprising seven passages in the 
case considered. These rolls are fed only 
with fine middlings, passing at least 
through a sieve of 70 G.G. The flakes 
tailed by the plansifters of the fine mid- 
dling reduction are conveyed to the 
coarse middlings reductions, while in- 
versely, the fine middlings produced by 
the coarse middlings reductions are sent 
to the fine middling reduction group. 
This disposition is very important, as a 
further reduction of the endosperm, 
which is indispensable for higher yields, 
requires a feed of equal size. 

The largest of the purified middlings 
are spouted into the CM1 and the me- 
dium into CM2. With one more purifier 
these machines might be divided into 
“coarse” and “fine.” The rolls CM1 
and CM2 are regulated to produce a 
maximum amount of flour (50 to 60% of 
their feed). Only by this means can a 
satisfactory yield be obtained with the 
diagram considered. 

The CM3 is fed with products (70, 
32) of CMI and the products (9XX, 70) 
of CM2. It also receives the middlings 
of second quality from the purifiers. 
CM3 is therefore loaded with a larger 
quantity, and receives a somewhat better 
quality, than the second quality roll 
stand of the American diagram. (The 
amount of flour produced by CM8 is 
approximately 35% of its feed.) 

CM4 receives from CM3_ products 
tailed by 50W, as well as the tailings of 
the purifiers P3C, P5 and P7. Its load 
is less than that of T1 in the American 
diagram, because the tailings of the puri- 
fiers Pl and P2 are spouted to the 
scratch rolls. The CM5 is fed with the 
particles (48, 80) of CM4. Therefore, 
its job can be compared with that of T2. 

To obtain the high yield required in 
French milling, the fine middlings reduc- 
tion rolls must be fed with products of 
homogeneous quality and size. FM1 is 
fed only with dunst of high purity, be- 
ing under 70 G.G. The quality of these 
products is approximately of equal level 
with those of CM2. The feed of FMI 
amounts to approximately 20% of the 
total. 

FM2 receives the products (12 XX, 
80) from FMI. The tailings of the 
plansifter FM1 are fed unto CM3. 

The FM reduction corresponds to the 
middlings mills M3 to M7, and to the 
LG in the American diagram. The lat- 
ter, however, admits larger variations in 
size and quality of the feed. 

The work of the coarse middlings and 
fine middlings rolls is completed by de- 
tachers as noted before. In the final 
flows, flour sieves of 16XX and even 
20XX are utilized; otherwise the high 
percentage yield could not be achieved. 
Prof. Nuret demonstrated this fact to 
the International Congress of the Mill- 
ing Industries in Paris, in 1937, in com- 
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batting the widespread opinion that 
round flour can only be produced with 
an open dusting. 

The correct method of dusting bran 
saves 1%, or possibly 2%, of yield in well 
designed mills, and the keeping of the 
last break in good condition is also of 
great importance. A double system of 
bran dusting, once after the fourth and 
then after the fifth break, is shown in 
the diagram. The dusters are provided 
with brushes. 

The plansifter handling the duster 
stock of the fifth break also receives the 
products of the suction from rolls, sifters 
and purifiers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Preventing Rust 


HERE is no greater economic 

waste than that which follows 

neglect in protecting metal sur- 
faces with rust inhibitive and preserva- 
tive coatings. Such coatings should be 
of proper character, and should be ap- 
plied and subsequently maintained in the 
manner prescribed for their use. A 
three-color process for the preservation 
of metal is truly a successful scientific 
development. No single paint material 
can be expected to meet all of the un- 
usual exposures which may be encoun- 
tered. 

In the problem of metal preservation, 
the agents of destruction divide them- 
selves into two groups. These are :nvis- 
ture and oxygen, accelerated by acid at- 
tack and light and heat rays of the sun, 
rain, sleet, wind, ice, freezing, thawing 
expansion, contraction, vibration and 
formation of rust under a paint film 
which is not inhibitive in nature. In 
protecting meta] surfaces from the at- 
tacks of corrosion it is imperative that 
all rust be removed. Then a truly cor- 
rosion- or rust-inhibitive primer should 
be applied. Following this should be a 
finishing coat of materials of the proper 
type and color. 

Unless a primer which possesses defi- 
nite rust inhibitive properties is applied, 
corrosion will in many cases be found 
taking place beneath the paint film. In 
this connection, aluminum paint does not 
seem to possess rust inhibitive proper- 
ties. Therefore it is not considered a 
good primer for metal surfaces. It is, 
however, an excellent finishing coat ma- 
terial where this type of finish is desired. 
At one time red lead was considered the 
best type of inhibitive metal primer 
available. In recent years, various com- 
binations of red lead, zine sulphate, iron 
oxide and blue lead have come into the 
picture. Some of these combinations 
possess more rust inhibitive character- 
istics than others. One of the best has 
proven to be a combination of lead and 
iron oxides. 

In some areas both exterior and in- 
terior metal surfaces are exposed to ex- 
cessive moisture conditions. Such ab- 
normal exposures make it advisable to 
use the best possible type of corrosion 
inhibitive finish. For this purpose it has 
been found that a primer consisting of 
zinc chromate and iron oxide in a 100% 
phenolic resin or bakelite vehicle is 
highly satisfactory. 

Where the protection of new and old 
galvanized iron surfaces is involved it is 
preferable to apply a primer which has 
been specifically formulated for use on 
such surfaces. For this purpose a primer 
consisting of zinc dust and a suitable 
vehicle has proven the most efficient.— 
M. W. L. 
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OLLARS can be wasted either 
LD through improper use or han- 

dling of lubricants in the mill as 
easily as in production spoilage if basic 
lubrication fundamentals are not clearly 
understood and applied by those in 
charge of purchase and use of lubricants 
for the many types of machines. The in- 


formation presented in the paragraphs 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
LUBRICATION FUNDAMENTALS 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


to follow has been gathered from many 
sources with a view to condensing in as 
few words as possible the basic knowl- 
edge needed for lubrication maintenance. 

The 
from 


basic need for lubrication arises 


frictional resistance which occurs 
when one body moves across the surface 
of another, thus creating a resistance to 


force. Since it always slows up, deters 


or prevents motion wherever gears, bear- 
ings or other machine parts operate, the 
use of lubricants is necessary on this 
spot of contact. 

In machinery use there are two main 
divisions of the laws of friction and each 
requires special handling from the stand- 
point of lubrication. One is “boundary” 
friction, which occurs between perfectly 
clean, dry, solid surfaces or thin-film 
friction which occurs between solid sur- 
faces partially or completely separated 
by a film of fluid so thin that it can 
hardly be defined. The other is fluid 
friction which includes all cases of fric- 
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James Madison 
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Madison, as President, in- 
herited Jefferson’s policies 
and carried forward the 
great works initiated by this 
champion of the common 


people. 


It is significant that he, like 
Jefferson, was a miller, and 
the proof that he was a mill- 
er of foresight and thorough- 
ness, lies in the fact that his 
mill is still operating in the 
place where he first seated 


it. 
this Colonial landmark 


Madison Mills, Virginia. 


is a splendid memorial to a wise and 
courageous patriot, a gentleman, a 


scholar and a miller. 


The great men of our country have 
recognized milling as one of our es- 
sential industries and the great mill- 


BODMER 


DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 


WYDLER 


Gillum & Company run 


at 
It 


ers of our country have recognized 
Swiss Silk as the essential element 


in the bolting of quality flour. Swiss 
Silk is famous for its uniformity, 


strength and long lasting qualities. 
It is the finest bolting cloth it is pos- 
sible to make. 


SWISS SILK” 
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tional resistance between solid surfaces 
completely separated by a film of fluid 
of sufficient thickness to conform to the 
laws of fluid flow. 

mill lubrication conditions 
When 
a pair of lubricated surfaces are forced 


In actual 
of true dry friction seldom occur. 


together by a heavy load, the pressure 
tends to expel the lubricant from _ be- 
tween the surfaces. Experiments have 
shown that it is extremely difficult to 
expel this lubricant completely. 

Scientists have shown that in thin film 
friction the boundary film formed by a 
lubricant on a solid surface has a fric- 
tional value that depends on the chemical 
nature of both the metal and the lubri- 
cant. It has been known for many years 
that animal and vegetable oils possess 
some desired lubricating properties not 
inherent in mineral oils; i.e., they will 
adhere more tenaciously to metal sur- 
faces than mineral oils. 
lack chemical stability. 

When conditions of thick-film friction 
occur the frictional resistance is no long- 
er affected by the chemical constitution 
of the lubricant or the nature of the solid 
surfaces but is influenced only by the 
internal friction of the lubricant itself. 
This friction is proportional to the vis- 
cosity of the lubricant. Viscosity is the 
only property of a lubricant on which 
fluid friction depends; it is probably the 
property you hear most about when con- 
sidering the purchase of lubricants. 

Viscosity, in short, is the property that 
determines the bearing friction, tempera- 
ture rise and rate of oil flow through 
the bearing. 


However, they 


It affects the load-carrying 
capacity of the bearing to a great extent. 

The definition of viscosity is based on 
Newton’s law for fluid flow, which states 
that at any point in a fluid the shearing 
stress is directly proportional to the rate 
of shear. A good example of viscosity is 
that molasses, pouring more slowly, has 
greater viscosity than oil. Viscosity is, 
therefore, a physical property of an oil 
just as are density, color, pour point, and 
fire and flash points. It is the chief prop- 
erty of an oil to be considered in the for- 
mation of oil films. It is viscosity that 
determines the viscous drag which is re- 
sponsible for the pumping of the oil 
between the surfaces. Generally speak- 
ing, with all things being equal, the slow- 
er the motion, the higher must be the 
viscosity in order to create a complete 
film. 

All authorities point out that it is 
necessary to supply a sufficient quantity 
of oil to compensate for that lost through 
end leakage, if a complete film is to be 
established and maintained. This must 
be applied at a point where the film 
pressure is low. It is also well proven 
that the greater the load the higher must 
be the viscosity of the oil to resist the 
squeezing-out effect. 

Crude petroleum itself is the most ver- 
satile of nature’s resources.- More than 
400 primary products are made from it. 
For lubricating oils the breakdowns are 
so many that a classification is most diffi- 
cult to present. Generally they are 
placed in five groups: extra light, light, 
medium, heavy and extra heavy. 

Good bearing oils should be medium- 
bodied, medium-grade oils of the so- 
called paraffin and red engine types. 
Dynamo or electric motor oils should 
be light-bodied and high-quality with a 
viscosity range from 125 to 200 U. S. at 
100° F., but such oils are seldom suitable 
for splash or circulating systems. 


(Continued on page 22a.) 




















SUPERLITE PROCESS PATENTED 
SUPERLITE PATENTED 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT 


The latest development for bleaching flour is SUPERLITE. 


Greater bleaching efficiency, bleaching more flour, with 
a minimum increase in ash of only .001 to .002%. 
Faster bleaching is accomplished, because SUPERLITE 


has greater dispersion in the flour. 


One-half ounce of SUPERLITE will completely bleach 
one barrel of flour without any other treatment. 
One-fourth ounce of SUPERLITE will completely bleach 


one barrel of chlorine or nitrogen trichloride treated flour. 


SUPERLITE is a stable uniform powdered flour bleaching 
composition that will not deteriorate during prolonged 
storage, and is manufactured in a modern equipped 


plant under rigid laboratory control. — 


In less than fifteen months more than three hundred 


milling companies, having a daily milling capacity from 
about 100 to 17,000 barrels, have standardized on 
SUPERLITE for bleaching flour. There’s a reason. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Send for sample and literature. 


SUPERLITE COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
a Kolii Mme live i MeloLelael rola Mm CIilillimeli(s Mm eld MiG -12103 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON INSECT CONTROL 


By A. H. Rousseau 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 








HAT the control of insects is a 

I live problem with millers today is 

not entirely a pun. Every day, 
the problem of good housekeeping in the 
mill and elevator becomes increasingly 
important. Public opinion is demanding 
ever improving quality in foodstuffs of 
all kinds. 

Due to activity on the part of the Food 
and Drug Administration there have been 
many seizures in recent months of flour 
and cereal products. There is good evi- 
dence to indicate that this agency of the 
government may increase the scope of 
its work. There have been rumors that 
an inspection set-up similar to that in 
the meat industry may be inaugurated. 
Certainly, everything seems to point to 
the necessity of increased vigilance on 
the part of milling operatives in control- 
ling infestation. 

I do not pose as an expert on insect 
control. 
the insect problem has received intense 
During this time we 
have learned some things about insect 
control that may be of interest to you. 


During the past several years 


study at our plant. 


We would be selfish if we did not share 
I shall be 
very happy if some of my remarks aid 
you in your fight against insects. 
Obviously, it would be impossible, in 


our experience with others. 


a paper of this length, to discuss the in- 
sect problem fully. Rather, I shall at- 
tempt to present some ideas and methods 
that we have found valuable and which 
are sometimes not included in insect con- 
trol literature. For a more complete dis- 
cussion of the insect question Richard 
Cotton’s latest publication, “Insect Pests 
of Stored Grain and Grain Products,” is 
to be recommended. This book, in every- 
day language, is an excellent summary 
of what is known so far on insect con- 
trol in the milling industry and should 
be in every miller’s library. It contains 
an excellent bibliography. 


INSECTS IN STORED GRAIN 


The federal program of wheat loans to 
farmers has resulted, this year, in much 
wheat being stored on the farm under 
conditions that are sometimes ideal for 
insect development. It is probably safe 
to say that the insect problem in the ter- 
minal elevator is the worst this year that 
it has been for several years. 

Another factor this season further ag- 
gravated the situation. It has been well 
established that high moistures in wheat 
are favorable to insect development. The 
increase in temperature due to sweating 
may make it possible for the granary 
weevil to complete its life cycle in four 
weeks. Therefore, those in charge of 
wheat elevators should be especially cau- 
tious in years when the incoming wheat 
moistures are higher than normal. In 
the Pacific Northwest the insect problem 
in stored grain has seldom been as serious 
as in other parts of the country. This 
past season, however, most terminal ele- 
vators encountered insect trouble. It is 
not unusual in normal years for incoming 
wheat to be as low as 7.5% in moisiure. 
In the crop year of 1939-40 much of 
the crop in this section entered the ter- 


minal elevators at 8 to 8.5% moisture. 
This year’s crop is at least 2% higher 
in moisture. Cotton and others believe 
that low wheat moistures are not favor- 
able to insect development. Our experi- 
ence on the coast this year seems to 
bear this out. 

It is a common practice in dry years 
to “pretemper” into the elevator as the 
cars are unloaded. While this procedure 
may have some beneficial effect, it must 
be remembered that the heat evolved may 
encourage insect development. It is ex- 
tremely unwise to leave such wheat un- 
disturbed for any length of time. Tanks 
of wheat so treated must be “turned 
over” periodically. 

Many authorities believe that due prin- 
cipally to climate, most insects are local- 
ized in definite areas throughout the 


tion and in unloading, elevating and 
binning at the terminal elevator, many 
adults and larvae of the various species 
are killed. It has been our experience 
that apparently sound wheat will sudden- 
ly become badly infested after being 
stored for a few days. Likely, the gen- 
eration that was unharmed by mechanical 
handling has matured. It would be a 
good policy for an elevator operator to 
save for three or four weeks about a 
gallon sample of each car unloaded that 
is suspected of infestation. If the sam- 
ple becomes infested he can look for 
trouble in the bin into which the car 
was routed. This procedure saves much 
“turning over” of tanks. Ideal contain- 
ers are the potassium sulphate jars your 
chemist probably has on hand. 

When infested wheat is received at the 





Many long lines of freight cars like this are now coming to a halt before large 
elevator and small, small mill and large, all over the country. The wheat movement 


is on—and, 


you stop them, 
article: 


incidentally, “on” also is the annual migration of insects. 
include a many months’ stay in your plant; 


Their plans 
those plans will be carried out unless 


° ° peaking of infestation sources, Mr. Rousseau states in this 
“The worst offender is the wheat stream itself.” 
tests made of methods designed to get rid of these uninvited “guests.” 


He reports on numerous 
His paper 


was read before the recent A.O.M. convention in St. Louis. 


world and the insects that are universal- 
ly distributed are few. In the Pacific 
Northwest some insects are missing that 
are extremely harmful to grain in other 
parts of the country. The principal of- 
fenders in this section, in order of their 
importance, are the granary weevil, the 
rice weevil, the sawtooth grain beetle, the 
confused flour beetle and the flat grain 
beetle. Some offenders in other sections 
of the country are entirely absent or 
nearly so in the Pacific Coast area. We 
have never seen the Angoumois grain 
moth, the pink corn worm, the Indian 
meal moth and the lesser grain borer. 
The only time I ever saw a Cadelle beetle 
was in a shipment of buckwheat from 
the Middle West. 

Of all the measures designed to combat 
insect contamination in a terminal eleva- 
tor, one that should be constantly prac- 
ticed is “isolation.” If at all possible, 
grain that is suspected of infestation 
should be hospitalized. It is my opinion 
that in wheat loading at the country sta- 


elevator several remedial measures are 
possible. Carbon disulphide, hydrocyanic 
acid, calcium cyanide, chloropicrin, and 
mixtures of carbon disulphide and car- 
bon tetrachloride, mixtures of carbon tet- 
rachloride and ethylene dichloride and 
methyl bromide are some of the fumi- 
gants that have been used for grain. Al- 
though carbon disulphide is a very ef- 
fective and economical fumigant for grain 
it is exceedingly inflammable and its use 
is to be discouraged. Its rightful place is 
in the fumigation of crib bins on the 
farm and it should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be used in the flour mill or 
elevator. There are now on the market 
mixtures of 20% carbon disulphide and 
80% carbon tetrachloride. These prepara- 
tions are reported safe but are probably 
not as effective as pure carbon disul- 
phide. Millers are warned against at- 
tempting to make their own mixtures. 
If improperly blended the mixture may 
still be inflammable. 

Our own experience on treating grain 


has been principally with carbon tetra- 
chloride—ethylene dichloride mixtures 
and with the comparatively new fumi- 
gant methyl bromide. The former when 
used at the rate of 4 gals per 1,000 bus 
of grain has proved effective, especially 
in controlling adults and larvae. The 
usually recommended 2 gal dosage is not 
reliable. This fumigant has the advan- 
tage that it is low in cost, not hazardous 
and can be easily applied as the grain 
is transferred into the elevator bin by 
being sprayed, poured or dripped into the 
grain stream. It is of doubtful value 
in treating insect eggs. 

Methyl bromide as a fumigant is new 
to many. The Frenchman, Le Goupil, was 
the first to use it in 1932. Since that 
time it has found wide application in 
many industries. It is a heavy liquid that 
vaporizes into a heavy gas at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures. It is in- 
tensely poisonous. Methyl bromide should 
be used with caution. Entrust its use 
only to professional fumigators or to re- 
liable employees who have had experience 
with other poisonous compounds. These 
men should be familiar with the halide 
detector lamp. This fumigant can con- 
veniently be used for infested grain 
stored in the common closed top con- 
crete bin. In computing dosage allow 
14% lbs of methyl bromide per 1,000 
cu ft of grain and 1 lb per 1,000 cu ft 
of empty space. The fumigant is ap- 
plied with about 5 ft of 14” brass pipe 
attached to the flexible hose from the dis- 
penser. Insert the pipe about four feet 
below the surface of the grain and allow 
the required amount of methyl bromide 
to run in. Withdraw the hose until the 
outlet is near the top of the bin and ap- 
ply the dosage necessary to treat the 
empty space. Immediately seal the man- 
hole cover. Loaded bins should be given 
24 hours’ exposure for every 30 ft of 
grain. 

The dosages prescribed above are for 
an optimum temperature of 70° F. Our 
investigations indicate positively that the 
efficiency of methyl bromide depends in 
a great measure upon the temperature. 
A 60° F. temperature calls for a 75 to 
100% increase in the recommended dos- 
age and below 60° a triple dosage did not 
insure complete satisfactory results. We 
do not advocate the use of methyl bro- 
mide at temperatures below 50° F. 

As liquid methyl bromide is released 
from the cylinders which are under 30 
to 75 lbs pressure there is a refrigerating 
action which builds a cold area at the 
dispensing end of the applicator. When 
the temperature in this area drops below 
40° F. the liquid no longer boils off into 
a gas and so runs down into the grain 
until it encounters enough warmth to 
vaporize. This certainly affects the dis- 
tribution of the gas and could easily rob 
the top part of the column of grain of its 
proper dosage. 

This type of fumigation is inexpensive 
and convenient when large amounts of 
stored grain are to be treated. The cost 
for material and labor should be less than 
Yc per bu. The results are sometimes 
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erratic for us. Probably due to pockets 
of screenings the gas will not diffuse 
properly. However, in large scale fumi- 
gation of grain already stored, this 
method of control may have a place. 

Since methyl bromide residues in wheat 
would be extremely objectionable from 
a health standpoint we used the method 
of Dudley to determine residual bromine 
in the wheat so fumigated. Table 1 gives 
the results of these analyses. 


TABLE I 
% bro- 
Sample—Treatment— Exposure mine 
Baart—Not fumigated ..... ....+.. -00032 
White spring wheat 
Baart—1% Ibs methyl bro- 
mide per 1,000 cu ft...... 24 hrs -00223 


Fumigation results only fair 
Baart (12.5% protein)—2 lbs 
methyl bromide per 1,000 
ODE bnew eseresscersepers 18 days .00455 
Sample taken from bottom of tank 
Baart—4 lbs methyl bromide 


per 1,000 cm fb. ccccvecces 2ldays .0190 
Successful results on extremely 
heavy infestation 
BamO—BOMS. 2c ccccccvsecver 29 days .0113 
Strong halide lamp test 
Same—Same_...... seer eeceee 29 days .0115 


After washing 1,000 g in 2,000 cc 
of water in centrifugal basket 
Spring wheat mix—Drawn 
from GlOVALOP ....ccccceses soscece -0040 
55% fumigated wheat 
Same—Cleaned, washed and 
tempered at first break 
COE bo ceKsRA creas eabeeeee wevevee -0014 
55% fumigated wheat 


These data indicate that strong dosages 
of methyl bromide can give high residual 
bromine results even after one month of 
undisturbed storage. However, the or- 
dinary cleaning treatment will reduce the 
bromine to nearly normal. Washing ap- 
parently does not reduce the residues of 
methyl bromide. Probably aeration and 
scouring are principally responsible for 
reduction in bromine. 

Work done at the University of Minne- 
sota by Shephard and others has shown 
that methyl bromide is more effective in 
controlling the granary weevil than hy- 
drocyanic acid. More recent work by 
Shephard seems to show that methyl 
bromide is more effective than hydrocy- 
anic acid on the species infesting wheat 
and that the reverse is true for the so- 
called flour mill insects. 

Another preparation of merit is cal- 
cium cyanide. This is usually supplied 
as a granular product with the consist- 
ency of sand. It is fed into the moving 
grain stream just ahead of binning at 
the rate of 10 lbs for each i,000 bis 
of wheat. As it reacts with moisture it 
forms hydrocyanic acid and. calcium hy- 
droxide (lime). Mills using it should be 
equipped with a washing plant to remove 
all traces of calcium hydroxide. White 
corn should. never be fumigated in this 
fashion for yellow stains are caused by 
calcium cyanide. In most cases this type 
of fumigation would reecive my prefer- 
ence. 

For further investigation of the insect 
problem in stored grain the Department 
of Agriculture bulletins by Back and 
Cotton should be studied. 


INSECTS IN THE FLOUR MILL 


In the Pacific Coast area the principal 
insects found in the flour mill are the 
Mediterranean flour moth, the confused 
flour beetle, the flat grain beetle and the 
yellow and dark meal worms. All other 
insects are of relatively minor impor- 
tance. The first two named, of course, 
have always been the principal insect 
enemies of the miller. 

' Our insect fight in the mill during the 
past several years has included nearly all 
types of control. We have used the pot 
cyanide method, the open space cyanide 
piping system, ethylene oxide, chloropic- 
rin and finally pyrethrum type sprays. 
Three years of use of the machinery pipe 
system for liquid hydrocyanic acid has 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


demonstrated to us that it is one of the 
most reliable of all fumigation methods. 
It can be said without reservation that 
a correct installation of this equipment, 
properly used, should leave no excuse for 
the existence of such easily killed pests 
as the Mediterranean flour moth in the 
flour mill. There is no question that 
application of heavy concentrations of 
HCN inside the machinery most certainly 
will give results much superior to any 
other method. 

In general fumigations in the flour mill 
our experience has been that HCN when 
properly applied is the most reliable of 


all fumigants. Methyl bromide is being 
used in increasing amounts for general 
mill fumigations and is valuable because 
of its power of penetration. Chloropicrin 
seems to have a definite place in con- 
trolling infestation in certain closed areas 
in the mill. It is particularly recommend- 
ed for control in mill elevators and eleva- 
tor boots, reel and purifier conveyors 
and such easily infested machines as 
middlings aspirators. The dosage sug- 
gested by the manufacturers seems to 
be about right. 

It has been our experience that local- 
ized spraying and fumigating over an ex- 
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tended period of time will never give 
completely satisfactory results. A general 
fumigation with HCN or methyl bromide 
is the only way I know of to obtain an 
insect free mill. The frequency of the 
fumigations depends, of course, upon the 
severity of the infestation. However, 
under average conditions two fumigations 
per year should be sufficient. 


THE MACHINERY PIPING SYSTEM 


This system utilizes a manifold located 
outside the building to which is connected 
a series of risers. By a system of lat- 
erals the gas is delivered to spray noz- 
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CONVOY 


The selection of flour as the first food staple to carry specified higher amounts of vitamins and minerals has given the 


milling industry an important responsibility. We congratulate all who have so enthusiastically accepted the convoying of 


these vital elements of health defense to the consuming American public. ¢ That millers preparing their own premixes 


should purchase their bulk supplies of enriching ingredients only from houses with reputations for high quality products 


is obvious. When you buy thiamine, nicotinic acid or riboflavin from Roche Park you need not worry either as to purity or 


price. The Roche reputation is built upon rare quality, yet prices are as low as from any other source. You also are assured of 


technical advice which is based on real, practical experience with your problems. ¢ Address inquiries to our Vitamin Division. 


HOFFMANN-LA 


ROCHE, INC. 


NUTLEY, N. J. 


World Famous for Pharmaceutical Fine Chemicals 
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The nozzles 
are so constructed that they open only 
when a_ uniform 


zles inside the machinery. 
pressure is obtained 
throughout the entire system of that par- 
ticular riser. In this way equal quanti- 
ties of gas are supplied to each machine. 
The construction of these nozzles is such 
that when pressure is removed, a flexible 
diaphragm recoils, the holes in the dia- 
phragm through which the fumigant is 
discharged being closed by a central pin. 
This prevents plugging up of the nozzles 
by foreign material between fumigations. 
This method makes economies possible in 
the amount of gas required since a much 
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smaller quantity is required to produce 
a lethal concentration inside the milling 
machines where a majority of the insects 
are to be found. Another economy is a 
saving in labor because it is unnecessary 
to dismantle and clean out the machinery. 
The cost of this type of general fumiga- 
tion should be from 10c to 15c per bbl 
of capacity. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


If an insect free condition is to be 
maintained in the mill a close check must 
be made of incoming materials. The 
worst offender—as could be expected—is 


HIGH TEST PURITY 


FREE- FLOWING 


the wheat stream itself. It is the chief 
source of entry for such insects as the 
confused flour beetle and the flat grain 
beetle. It is with this in mind that a 
thorough cleaning of the break elevator 
boots at least once a month is advocated. 
After cleaning they should be fumigated 
with chloropicrin or a carbon tetrachor- 
ide-ethylene dichloride mixture. 

Another potent source of infestation 
are the bags returned by bakeries. It 
is easy to understand the reason for laws 
in some states governing such bags, after 
seeing the condition in which they are 
sometimes returned. Such bags should 


UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING STRENGTH 


CORRECT GRANULATION 


BAKING LABORATORY SERVICE 
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be consigned to a vault immediately for 
fumigation. 

The miller should also view with sus- 
picion any second-hand machinery that 
comes into the plant. It is an ideal 
medium for the entrance of insects into 
the mill. 

The Mediterranean flour moth survives 
year after year principally because of 
clears stored in mill warehouses. At in- 
tervals these flours are brought back into 
This is 
probably the chief source of infestation 
in the average mill. 


the mill for blending purposes. 


Since such flours 
must be used it is advised to clothe the 
rebolt system with 10XX to remove all 
insect eggs. After such operations are 
completed the entire system should be 
cleaned and fumigated at once. 

Often an unsatisfactory insect condi- 
tion will persist in a mill even though 
directions on fumigation are followed to 
the letter. It has been found that quite 
often a “pocket” of insects will remain 
undisturbed by gas or by cleaning. I 
shall list below some spots that may be 
forgotten in a mill. 


1, Conveyors inside “Perfection” dust 
collectors. 

2. Sifter bottoms—especially _ tailings 
and low grades. 

3. Bottoms of “Niagara” and “Nor- 
dyke” dusters. 

4, Air chambers in “Monitor” scourers. 

5. Air trunking—especially from puri- 
fiers. 

6. Middlings aspirators. 

. Bottons of “Carter” disc separators. 

8. Behind roll feeder gates. 

9. Stacks of idle sieves. 

10. Idle machinery of any kind. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


in the 
world will not guarantee an insect free 
mill if no serious effort is made to keep 
the mill clean. Of recent introduction 
to the milling industry is the idea of 
vacuum cleaning. 


The best fumigation system 


It will, as time goes 
on, find wide acceptance in this field. 
The time will come when dusting brush 
and floor broom will be considered old- 
fashioned. Portable industrial type vac- 
uum cleaners are now on the market 
that do a fine job of cleaning. The 5 h-p 
size should be used. A still more com- 
plete cleaning arrangement is the sta- 
tionary vacuum system. In this case, 
the vacuum machine is situated in the 
basement of the building and risers con- 
nect it with the upper floors. In this way 
all sweepings are collected at a central 


point. 


After cleaning it is desirable to “mop” 
floors and spouting to remove all dust 
completely. For this purpose a mixture 
of one part carbon tetrachloride and 
four parts stove oil should be used. 
This mixture is not inflammable. The 
residues left on floors and spouting are 
very unattractive to insects. Naturally 
the old mop rags should never be al- 
lowed to accumulate because of danger 
of spontaneous combustion. 


VAULT FUMIGATION 


This type of control need not be ex- 
pensive to install. An entirely satisfac- 
tory vault can be made from plastered 
tile lined with asbestos. Every mill 
should have a vault to fumigate, when 
necessary, incoming bags, flour returned 
from outside warehouses and infested 
cleanings from the mill. We have used 
heat with great success for this type of 
control. Unit heaters suit the purpose 

(Continued on page 22a.) 
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Types of Dust Collectors 


By Julius Jurkow 


Superintendent, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc. 


WO widely used tubular collec- 
tors of the revolving reel type are 
illustrated in Figs. 3-A and 3-B. 
In contrast to the stationary arrange- 
ment of the filtering medium in the 
multi-tubular type, the tubes in these 
machines are arranged in rows which are 
moved consecutively into the discharge 
position from which, after being cleaned, 


HAMMER 
SOFT RUBBER 


AIR CHAMBER 


FIG, 3-A 


they begin another round trip during 
which they will strain a new load of 
dust from the escaping air. These ma- 
chines are so familiar that a description 
of their mechanical details would be 
deemed superfluous by most millers. Both 
are equipped with efficient tube cleaning 
devices that operate by means of re- 
peated jarring, assisted by a back-draft, 
applied to each row of tubes while in 
the discharge position. 

In the machine shown in Fig. 3-A the 
rows of tubes are arranged externally 
around the revolving drum through which 
they receive the dust-laden air. Dust 
and air enter the tubes through their 
narrow ends. Discharge of dust into 
a delivery auger takes place while the 
tubes are in the highest position, like- 
wise through their narrow ends. The 
external radial arrangement of the tubes 
facilitates unobstructed escape of the 
filtered air, preventing the possibility of 
building up back-pressure as long as the 
tubes are kept free, on the inside, of 
caked accumulations. 

The other machine, shown in Fig. 3-B, 
has a scroll-shaped air receiving drum, 
built around the revolving reel that car- 
ries the tubes on its inside. This receiv- 
ing drum acts as a dynamic precipita- 
tor, making a preliminary dust separa- 
tion which materially relieves the dust 
load to be handled by the tubes. The 
tubes discharge at their wide ends. This 
makes this machine especially suitable for 
handling light, chaffy types of dust. 
Although the internal arrangement of the 
tubes is less favorable with respect 
to free, unobstructed exit of the filtered 
air, it is a decided advantage where 
dripping of condensed moisture from 
the ceiling has to be reckoned with. 
Millers using both types of revolving 
reel collectors will agree that mainte- 
nance of tubes is less of a problem with 


*EDITOR’S NOTE.—tThe first installment 
of this two-part article dealt with cyclone 
dust collectors. It appeared in the May 14 
issue of this journal. 


this machine than with that having ex- 
ternal arrangement of tubes. 


THE SUCTION FILTER DUST COLLECTOR 


The significant characteristic of the 
suction filter collector is its location on 
the suction side of the fan generating 
the air current. The fan is placed at the 
end of the system discharging filtered 
air, and all air in the system, including 
that in the collector, is at a pressure 
below that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Although the suction filter type 
of machine is almost never found in: 
American flour mills, it has almost com- 
pletely replaced pressure filters of both 
the multi-tubular and revolving reel 
types in the milling industry of most 
oversea countries. Air filters belonging 
in this general class are used to some 
extent by the textile, abrasive, and other 
industries here. They lack, however, 
some of the features indispensable for 
flour mills. 

There are many makes of suction fil- 
ters, differing greatly in details of oper- 
ating mechanism, but. alike in principle 
of operation. They consist essentially of 
a rectangular housing of wood or metal 
divided into anywhere from two to eight 
compartments, below which is arranged 
the collecting hopper, likewise partitioned 
and provided with a discharge auger. 
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FIG. 3-B 


In order to reduce height so as to make 
the operating mechanism at the top more 
readily accessible, the machines are usual- 
ly installed with the hopper extending 
below the floor level. 

For further description I wish to re- 
fer to the two sketches shown in Fig. 4. 
These illustrate the general construc- 
tion and principle of operation, although 
no claim is made for accuracy of me- 
chanical details. Each sketch represents 
a cross section, the one at the left of 
a compartment while filtering, the one 
at the right of a compartment discharg- 
ing its load of dust into the hopper. 
There are eight filter tubes in each com- 
partment, but only four appear in the 
cross section, as they are arranged in 
two rows of four each. The tubes are 
closed at their top ends and suspended 
from the ceiling of the compartment by 
means of adjustable hangers. Their 
open bottom ends are secured to circular 
openings in the compartment floor. This 
compartment floor is not fastened to 
the sides, but rests loosely on a shelf 
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OUR CARD 


Mr. Production Manager 


ERE are the reasons why an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer can give you 
more complete insect and rodent control 
and save you money at the same time. 


From long experience with all types of 
infestation, under varied conditions in 
every type of food plant and flour mill, 
he can recommend the most efficient, the 
most economical method of control for 
your plant. 


A complete survey of your premises by 
an Industrial Fumigation Engineer may 
indicate the installation of a special piping 
system and fumigation with Liquid HCN 
at specified intervals. Or, he might advise 
that your product be fumigated in a special 
room at a certain stage of production. In 
another situation he may suggest fumi- 
gation under a vacuum. 


The Industrial Fumigation Engineer 
can make such specific technical recom- 
mendations—and can and will carry 
them through to a complete solution 
of your entire problem—because he 
knows fumigation and how to use it 
most economically and effectively... 
he provides trained workers... he 
protects you with liability insurance 
...and he makes periodic inspections 
to assure you of complete pest con- 
trol at all times. 





We will gladly send you the name of 
the Industrial Fumigation Engineer 
nearest you. He will, if you wish, survey 
your plant and report his findings, recom- 
mendations and an estimate of costs— 
without any obligation to you. 


Liquid HCN is used extensively for 
insect control in modern food and 
milling plants. It saves in time and 
cost compared with other methods. 
Food manufacturers in many fields 
now obtain complete, all-year control 
by consistent fumigation with Liquid 
HCN. Write for further details. 
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Flour Exchange 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapoiis, mina. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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2938 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Combines Economy and Efficiency in 


all types of Mill and Elevator jobs 


THE DAY COMPANY 


In Canada 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 








Purchased Power..: 


is ECONOMICAL 
DEPENDABLE 


and SAFE! 
® 


NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 











ZELENY THERMOMETER CO. 


Beware of 


MOISTURE 


Get efficient Grain Bin 
temperature recording. 


The ZELENY 
THERMOMETER 
SYSTEM 


will give you the tempera- 
ture instantly of each bin 
at varying depths. It pro- 
tects you from loss by 
heating grain. 


Write today for the cost 
of equipping your Bins. 


9 S. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











509 Vandalia Street 





HAAKY 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


ROTARY MILLING SEPARATOR 
PRESSURE SCOURER 
SEALED FLOW ASPIRATOR 


Haaky Manufacturing Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 








extending around the compartment, the 
clearance around the edges being covered 
by a strip of filter cloth. Secured to the 
center of this movable floor and extend- 
ing up through the top of the compart- 
ment is a steel rod the upper end of 
which is movable to the right around a 
swivel joint. On its left side it has a 
“dog.” At the right top corner is the 
main suction trunk leading to the fan, 
to which each compartment is connected 
through a valve port, the valve in the left 
hand sketch being open to the suction 
trunk. Dusty air is drawn into the 
hopper from the intake box that extends 
over the length of the machine and, un- 
like the hopper and tube section, has 
no partitions. It is shown at the right, 
just above the floor level. On entering 
the hopper, which acts as an expansion 
chamber, much of the dust settles to the 
bottom, the remainder passing up into the 
tubes. 

On top of the machine, at either side 
of the swiveled piece of the lifter rod 
and extending over all compartments, are 
two camshafts. We will assume that the 
left one turns at the rate of 20 r.p.m., 
the right one at 1% r.p.m., or one revo- 
lution for each two minutes. The dog on 
the lifter rod is held, by means of a 
spring at the swivel joint, out of reach 
of the lifter cam at the left. After a 
while, however, the slower turning shift- 
er cam at the right will begin to press 
the dog into the circle of rotation of 
the lifter cam. At approximately the 
same moment another cam on the shifter 
shaft engages a compound lever linkage 
(both not shown in the sketches) which, 
by inducing a spring operated instant 
snap action, tips the valve in the port 
so as to sever the connection with the 
suction trunk, at the same time admitting 
outside air into the compartment through 
an opening in the left side of the valve 
port. Since the shifting mechanism is 
timed to shut the suction off from only 
one compartment at a time, the others 
continue pulling air out of the intake 
box. All hopper compartments being 
open to the intake box, a strong reverse 
air current is induced through the com- 
partment now shut off from the main 
suction trunk and open to the entry of 
outside air. At the same time, the com- 
partment floor is lifted several times, 
each time dropping back against the 
shelf and thereby shaking the accumu- 
lated dust out of the tubes into the 
hopper. 

At the completion of the cleaning pe- 
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riod the swiveled dog again moves out 
of reach of the lifter cam and the valve 
snaps back to its original position, as 
shown at the left. Supposing there are 
six sections to the machine and the shift- 
er cam shaft revolves once every two 
minutes, the six cleaning periods will be 
timed to start 20 seconds apart, or at 
each sixth of a turn of the shifter cam 
shaft. The lifter cam, at 20 r.p.m., will 
shake the tubes at intervals of 3 sec- 
onds, and, if the cleaning period lasts 
a little over 12 seconds, will have time 
to impart four successive shakings. The 
above are not submitted as being the 
correct r.p.m. or length of cleaning pe- 
riod, but are used merely for the purpose 
of illustrating the example. 

The advantages of the suction filter 
over the pressure type are said to be 
many and important. It is claimed to 
recover dust more thoroughly than any 
other dry separating device. All dust- 
laden air in the system being under par- 
tial vacuum, escape of dust through 
leaky joints or breaks is effectively pre- 
vented. The large tubes, the average 
size being 8” diameter and 6’ in length, 
are easily and quickly removed for re- 
pair or cleaning, through doors in one or 
both sides of the machine housing. At 
the end of the system the filtered air is 
confined in the trunking (thus differing 
from the pressure system), and can 
therefore be directed at will to discharge 
either out of doors or back into the mill 
rooms, as conditions may require.. Prob- 
ably the greatest point of superiority 
lies, however, in the far greater air han- 
dling capacity per square foot of filter 
cloth, as compared to pressure type fil- 
ters. Available tables of air handling 
capacities and of filter cloth areas re- 
quired for given machine sizes (separa- 
tors, scourers, brush machines, etc.) 
show this advantage to be as 5 to 1 
against the multi-tubular and as 2% 
to 1 against more recent, improved de- 
signs of the pressure filter type. 

This superiority is explained, by 
authoritative sources, as being due not 
so much to the more frequent and thor- 
ough cleaning of the tubes as rather 
to a difference in inherent dynamic char- 
acteristics between air blown or pressed 
into trunking or other channels and that 
sucked through. This is a point which is 
admittedly difficult for one not specifical- 


ly trained in the science of aerodynamics 
to understand, but it is solidly supported 
by practically all authorities who have 
had occasion to deal with the subject. 





FIG, 4 
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‘ : y E are pleased to announce that our efforts to increase the produc- 


tion of Nicotinic Acid are nearing full realization, and we expect 
to have adequate stocks available within a short time. 

The obstacles to greater production—which were entirely beyond our 
control—have now been overcome, and we look forward to serving our 
customers without further interruption. 

We take this opportunity to express our appreciation of the patience 
and indulgence shown by our friends in the consuming industries during 


the period of restricted supply of this important vitamin. 














MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacluxing Chemis RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York - Philadelphia - St. Louis - In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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FOR GOOD Scl-Rising FLOURS 
Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and 
you’re sure of good self-rising flours. Good from the 
production angle because of its free-flowing properties 
and freedom from caking. Good from the consumer’s 
angle because this uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate is exceptionally pure. 
COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Columbia Chemical Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


























On many occasions the need of a really 
efficient dust collector has been expressed 
in the milling journals, as well as at 
discussions at millers’ conventions. The 
numerous advantages claimed for the 
suction filter should, it would appear, 
recommend this type of dust collector 
for consideration by progressive millers 
and designers of mill machinery alike. 


¥ ¥ 


The author wishes to express to the 
publishers of THe NortHwesrern MILLER 
and Mriurne Propuction his apprecia- 
tion for permission to use Figs. 1-A, 
1-B, 2, 3-A and 3-B, which originally ap- 
peared in their booklet, “For Millers in 
the Making.” 
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WHITE 
FLOUR 


By C. O. Swanson 














Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Dust Collectors 
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SHIPMENTS 











Y WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 


~ FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. “inna: 


2337 North 3ist Street MILWAUKEE, WISC. 











ODERN taste demands white 
M flour. In spite of a quarter of a 

century of efforts to promote the 
use of whole grain flour, its consumption 
at the present time constitutes approxi- 
mately 2% of the total flour manufac- 
tured. 

The wheat kernel consists mainly of 
three parts, the germ about 2%, the bran 
about 14% and the inside endosperm 
about 84%. In milling, however, only 
about 72% of the wheat is obtained as 
white flour. This is because the endo- 
sperm clings very closely to the bran. 

White flour is possible only by making 
a clean separation of the bran and germ 
from the endosperm and converting the 
latter into a fine white product. Aside 
from taste, white flour free from bran 
and germ keeps better in storage—and 
this is an important consideration in 
modern commercial conditions under 
which flour is shipped long distances and 
stored for considerable periods. 

The wheat kernel was not made to be 
milled into flour, but to produce another 
plant. Since the bran is on the outside 
and endosperm on the inside, the prob- 
lem of milling is to remove the outside 
bran so that the inside endosperm can be 
crushed into fine flour. The smallness of 
the flour particles may be realized from 
the fact that there are over 600,000,000 
in a pound. 

The one physical characteristic of the 
wheat kernel which makes milling pos- 
sible is that the bran and the germ are 
a little tougher than the endosperm. 
Therefore, under the same impact of 
milling machinery, the endosperm is 
crushed into finer particles than the bran 
and the germ, and this makes possible 
separation by sieves. This differential 
in toughness is increased by adding water 
so as to increase the moisture content of 
the wheat to between 15 and 16%, de- 
pending on the kind of wheat. The 
process is known as tempering and with- 
out this it is not possible to make a 
pure white flour, especially from hard 
wheat. Before the adoption of temper- 
ing, consumers discriminated against 
flour from hard wheat because of its 
darker color as compared with the flour 
from soft wheat. 

In the old process of milling by crush- 
ing the grain between revolving stones, 
much of the bran was crushed so fine 
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that it could not be separated by sieves. 
The first improvement was the so-called 
high grinding, developed in Hungary, 
and was hence known as the Hungarian 
process. The grain was partly ground 
between one pair of stones, then the prod- 
uct was sifted so as to remove the coars- 
est bran particles. The “throughs” from 
the sieves with less bran and more endo- 
sperm were reground between another 
pair of stones and the process of sift- 
ing and regrinding repeated several 
times, the number depending on the fa- 
cilities of the mill and the kind of flour 
the trade preferred. 

In modern milling, the crushing is ac- 
complished by means of steel rolls whose 
general shape is like huge rolling pins. 
The “handles” or axles fit into bearings 
for the transmission of power by means 
of pulleys and belts. These rolls are in 
pairs and are made to revolve toward 
each other, one faster and one slower. 
The rolls used for the first crushing proc- 
esses are corrugated, that is, very small 
grooves run lengthwise of the rolls. 
These break open the wheat kernels and 
then remove the endosperm from the bran 
in a more or less granular form. The 
rolls used for the secondary crushes have 
smooth surfaces. These pulverize the 
granular endosperm particles into the 
fineness of flour. Because of the different 
speeds of both kinds of rolls there is also 
a shearing action. 

The milling process is mainly one of 
partially crushing or grinding, then sift- 
ing, recrushing or grinding, and resifting. 
This process is repeated time and again. 
Each time more endosperm is removed 
from the bran, or the endosperm is freer 
and freer from the bran. The germ, be- 
cause it is a little more tough, is flattened 
in passing between the smooth rolls and 
hence can be sifted out from the finer en- 
dosperm particles. 

Each time the partially ground product 
is sifted, some flour is obtained. Since 
there are many crushings and siftings, 
and since some flour is obtained from 
each operation, the flour grades known 
as straight, patent and clear are possible. 
These grades differ from each other, 
mainly in their freedom from bran par- 
ticles and the fineness to which the endo- 
sperm has been crushed. 

But modern milling, by ministering to 
the tastes of people, has brought a nutri- 
tional problem because vitamins, particu- 
larly vitamin B,, are several times as 
concentrated in the bran as in the endo- 
sperm from which the white flour is made. 
Since the efforts to induce people to con- 
sume more of the outer covering of the 
wheat have seemingly failed, the efforts 
are now directed toward enriching white 
flour in vitamins. 

It should be remembered that the mod- 
ern milling process was invented long 
before vitamins were known. Millers are 
alive to the importance of this problem 
and have taken steps toward the fortify- 
ing of white flour in vitamins. One 
question is: Will the public pay the addi- 
tional cost? 

¥ ¥ 


Eprror’s Nore.—Indicative of the type 
of material being used to educate the 
public in facts concerning white flour, 
whole wheat flour and enrichment is this 
article taken from Dr. Swanson’s col- 
umn, “Science Today,” in the Kansas In- 
dustrialist. Dr. Swanson, for many years 
head of the department of milling in- 
dustry at Kansas State College, is now 
engaged in research work there. 
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Soft Wheat Flour Problems 


By H. M. 


Chief Chemist, the Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


OFT wheat, with its multitude of 
uses, offers more prob- 

lems than a wheat which is used 
primarily for bread. I like to think of 
the difficulties we have as _ problems, 
rather than troubles. To problems we 
can find a solution, while trouble seems 
to indicate something that we cannot 
whip. Sick wheat of a year or two ago 
came very near to being trouble. Or, 
the very wet crop we had in 1937 was a 
difficult one to handle. These offer very 
serious milling problems and sometimes 
we only partly solve them. 

Within the last month mills in the 
eastern part of the country have been 
confronted with a rather serious prob- 
lem. The quantity of Pacific Coast 
wheat and flour reaching the eastern 
market has greatly decreased. There has 
been a big demand from eastern buyers 
for very soft cooky type flour. The 
eastern and midwestern millers, with but 
a few exceptions, have had a strong red 
wheat to grind. In fact, some of the 
soft red wheat flours we see might be 
classed as semi-hard wheat flours, with 
their 9 to 9.5% protein and viscosity 
ranging from 75 to 100°. We may not 
completely whip this problem to every- 
one’s satisfaction. It might even be nec- 
essary for the consumer to make slight 
adjustments in his formula. However, 
the soft wheat millers will do their level 
best to produce this cooky flour. 

If we look at the classes of goods for 
which soft wheat flours are used, we 
find that they fall into three main classi- 
fications, with possibly a fourth. These 
are: 

(1) Family: (family bread; biscuit; 
self-rising; cake; pastry; pancake, etc.) ; 
(2) Cracker and _ Biscuit: (cracker 
sponge; cracker dough; pretzel; cone; 
cooky; cake); (3) Commercial Bakery: 
(cake; cooky; sweet goods; doughnut; 
pie crust; pastry); (4) Miscellaneous: 
(starch; soup thickenings). 

When we look at this list and realize 
that each of these flours must have dif- 
ferent characteristics and different treat- 
ments, we can see that the soft. wheat 
miller has many problems facing him. I 
would like to go on record as saying that 
they have done a mighty fine job of it, 
notwithstanding the fact that only in a 
few cases have definite standards been 
set up. 


many 


Let us briefly go over these classifica- 
tions and see just how much we have to 
work with in regard to standards or 
some yardstick to guide us in our mill- 
ing. 


In rural soft wheat production areas 
there is still a large amount of soft 
wheat family flour used. While home 
bread baking is fast becoming a thing of 
the past, in rural communities and the 
foreign sections of our large cities, it 
is not quite a lost art. Due to price 
and skill in its use, soft wheat flour 
is the basic flour for home bread baking 
in the soft wheat production areas. The 
problem of uniformity confronts the 
miller, due to the wide variation in pro- 
tein strength in different sections and 
the variations from year to year due 
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We have the general purpose pastry 
flour, which is used by the housewife 
for a variety of purposes. She may use 
the flour for yeast bread, hot bread, 
biscuits, cakes, cookies, pastry or gravies. 
There can be no particular standard for 
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and pastry flour and should be bleached 
and treated with chlorine or beta-chlora. 
On the other hand, if most of your flour 
goes out in large sacks and you know 
yeast bread is being baked, you would 


this type of flour. 
I think the problem here 
is to determine what the majority of 
this flour is used for and mill and bleach 
or treat it accordingly. 
a community where you know very little 
bread is baked and a good share of 
your flour is packed in 5- and 121/,-lb 
sacks, it should be treated as a cake 


to quality and character of protein. 
Many soft wheat mills find it advan- 
tageous to blend in hard or spring wheat 
to maintain a uniform family bread 
flour from year to year. We find pretty 
generally that these flours have a protein 
content from 9.75 to 10.50% with a vis- 
cosity from 90 to 150°. 


to 100% flour. 


: not want to treat it with a large dose 
It is usually a 95 : ie 
. of chlorine, but rather treat it with Agene 
or one of the powder bleaches. 
If you are in oe 
Biscuit and self-rising flours constitute 
a large portion of the family flour be- 
ing sold in the South. Self-rising flours 


offer some problems to millers, although 








Our sleeve: 


In the swift, concerted move to provide America 
with flour and bread “enriched” to approved:.vitamin- 
mineral potency, no one deserves more credit than our 
nation’s millers. ‘ 

Yet we too are proud to have taken a major part— 
right from the beginning—in this forward movement 
toward higher national health. Our sleeves are still 
rolled up for the job, ready to 
meet any future requirement! 

As a division of the Win- 
throp Chemical Company, a 
pioneer in the production of 
synthetic chemicals, we at 
once offered “CRYSTALLINE 












WINTHROP 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 
INTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


y 
yy 
170 VARICK oo 


Bi WINTHROP”...havehelpedto make required enrich- 
ment factors available in increasing quantities...worked 
closely with millers and. bakers to solve their individual 
enrichment problems . ; sand as an outstanding contri- 
bution we have developed Bread Enrichment Tablets 
Winthrop, now known:as “B-E-T-S”—which eliminate 
weighing and waste by combining required mineral 
and vitamin factors in proper potency for a specified 
weight of flour. 

These achievements have indelibly identified the Win- 
throp Special Markets Division as a first source of infor- 
mation and supply for flour enrichment. Stocks are 
always available at convenient points for quick delivery. 
Weinvite inquiries. Latest price schedules sent on request. 
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Only in Larvacide can you get this combination. 
economical because its results are usually much longer lasting. ¢ Expensive General 
Fumigations can often be dispensed with entirely and Machinery Treatments (with 
Spot Applications in between) have to be made only at extended intervals. 


harwacicle 


is a tear gas, shipped in liquid form, 
not under pressure, in cylinders 25-180 
Ibs, and 1 Ib. bottles, each in safety can, 
6 and 12 to wooden case. Stocked in 
major cities, 





THE HIGH COST OF INFESTATION 
AND OF OLD-FASHIONED REMEDIES 


arpmaeicle 


THE PIONEER CHLORPICRIN FUMIGANT 


FOR MORE THAN SIXTEEN YEARS millers and elevator men have preferred 
Larvacide because of a combination of advantages found in no other fumigant. 
These include: 


EXTRA PENETRATING POWER ¢ EASE OF APPLICATION ¢ 
NO EFFECT ON BAKING QUALITIES, AFTER AERATION e 
RODENTS DIE IN THE OPEN—NO CARCASS NUISANCE . 
LOWERED ACCIDENT RISK, BECAUSE INSEPARABLE SELF- 
WARNING QUALITY MAKES PRESENCE UNMISTAKABLE 


Users find this fumigant more 


Write today for Larvacide literature and 
help with any special pest problem you 
may be facing. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN 
& COMPANY 


Established 1816 
117 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND @ BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA @ OMAHA 
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AUTOMATIC 


ORATORY MILL 


1—Produces in the laboratory, flour identical to long 


system results. 


2—Operates satisfactorily on very small samples. 
3—Does not require expert supervision after having 


been correctly set. 
4—Works rapidly. 
5—Operates automatically. 
6—Three break flour streams. 
7—Three reduction flour streams. 


BUHLER BROS., INC. 


330 W. 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


some of these might be classed as mis- 
takes rather than problems. 

The most common we find are: 

1. Leaving out one of the ingredients. 

2. Doubling up on one or the other 

essential ingredients. 

3. Using flour with too high a mois- 

ture content. 

4. Not using a flour salt. 

5. Inefficient mixing. 

The results of the first two are quite 
evident. The man who weighs and mixes 
self-rising flour should be careful, and 
should be equipped with suitable indi- 
cators to show him any deviation from 
his formula. Using flour with too high 
a moisture content causes “shot-balls” 
and a loss of the leavening action, re- 
sulting in low-volume, poor-textured 
biscuits. A flour having a moisture of 
13.5% or less seems to be safe, while one 
with 14% or over might cause trouble. 
A flour salt should be used to avoid 
“shot-balls” forming, with an ordinary 
moisture content. 

The cracker and biscuit flours belong 
to the specialized bakery group. A 
considerable amount of commercially 
milled soft wheat flour goes to the crack- 
er industry. The cracker flours are 
classed into two groups—the cracker 
sponge, and the cracker dough flours. 
The sponge type flour is a strong red 
wheat flour and must be capable of 
standing a rather long fermentation, 
varying from 18 to 22 hours, but at the 
end of this time it should be so condi- 
tioned that the resultant cracker is 
neither too tough nor too brittle. This 
flour may vary from 55 to 80° Mac- 
Michael viscosity, although flours be- 
tween 65 and 75° seem to offer the least 
problems for the baker. Flours around 
50 to 60° are satisfactory for the cracker 
baker who uses one flour for both sponge 
and dough work. These flours should be 
about 95% extractions, unbleached, and 
made from the stronger red wheats. 

For the cracker dough, a soft wheat 
flour, somewhat milder than the sponge 
flours but not as weak as a cooky flour, 
is required. This may be milled from 
mild, soft red wheat, or from a mixture 
of red and white wheats, with viscosities 
varying from 40 to 50! 

The third class of flour used by the 
cracker manufacturer is the cooky type 
flour. These are soft, very mild type 
gluten flours and are usually made from 
white wheat, although red and white 
wheat mixtures, as well as very mild type 
red wheat can be used. The proteins 
may vary from 6.75% to 8% with the 
viscosities ranging from 25 to 40°. These 
flours are usually 95%, unbleached, for 
the spread type cookies, but treated with 
beta-chlora for the raised type or cake 
type cooky. 

In our third classification or commer- 
cial bakery flours, we find soft wheat 
flours used for pastry, sweet goods, 
cakes and pie crusts. For yeast raised 
sweet goods, some of the stronger red 
wheat flours are used to an advantage. 
For cookies the commercial baker wants 
the same type flour as the biscuit and 
cracker baker. For pastry and pie 
crusts, lower grade flours can be used. 
These may have high protein and ash, 
but a low viscosity or gluten strength. 
The pie baker sometimes prefers this 
type of flour to a better grade. It is 
economical on shortening and yields a 
tender, flaky crust with a good color. 
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Cake flour constitutes a large portion 
of the soft wheat flour used by the 
commercial baker. Its use is on the in- 
crease due to the housewife’s desire for 
more leisure time and to the improve- 
ment made in the bakery cake. A high 
grade cake flour must now meet certain 
specifications in order to produce a cake 
having a large volume and a silky tex- 
ture. It must be capable of carrying a 
large amount of sugar. Although the 
portion of flour in cakes is much smaller 
than any other class of baked goods, it 
is called upon to do a big job in hold- 
ing together the eggs, sugar, shortening, 
etc. Briefly, a cake flour should have 
mild gluten qualities, be well milled, have 
even moderately fine granulation and 
be treated with chlorine or beta-chlora 
to a proper pH for best results. This 
pH may vary from 5 to 5.30. We find 
cake flours ranging from 7 to 8.50% in 
protein with viscosities from 25 to 60°. 
While this seems like a large range, I 
believe you will find two general types 
of cake flours, those made from very 
soft white wheats, and those made from 
mild red wheats. Your problem is to 
determine what your market wants and 
try to mill from such types of wheat 
that will produce the correct type of 
flour. 


While ash apparently has no effect on 
the cake baking properties of a flour, it 
does indicate good milling, and, as it 
happens, the most suitable streams for 
cake flour are noticeably low in ash. 
For this reason, the buyers have set up 
ash as a standard. The majority of 
cake flours have an average ash content 
between .32 and 24% on a 13.5% mois- 
ture basis. A fine, even granulation is 
to be preferred. Over-grinding to pro- 
duce very fine granulation may produce 
too many broken or ruptured starch cells 
which have a tendency to become soluble. 

A problem faced by some millers of 
cake flour is high moisture content. Per- 
fect grinding can only be accomplished 
with correctly tempered wheat. Flour 
coming from the mill may have from 14 
to 14.5% moisture. Since high sugar 
ratio cakes use high amounts of liquid, 
the moisture in the flour may be enough 
to upset the formula. We have had 
several cases where high moisture con- 
tent caused soggy sugar-lines to appear 
in the cake, as well as poor volume and 
a falling in the center. Upon drying 
the flours to around 12.5 to 18% mois- 
ture we have obtained excellent cakes. 
Some mills overcome this problem by the 
use of dryers, others by storing in well 
ventilated warehouses. 

So, we do have some standards al- 
ready set up, and you as millers are 
called upon to make flour to fit these 
standards. If you are so located that 
you have an abundant supply of both 
strong and weak wheat, you are for- 
tunate. If the man who purchases the 
wheat buys both strong and weak wheat, 
your task is much easier. On the other 
hand, if you have only one source of 
wheat, your problem becomes more diffi- 
cult. If you have a strong wheat and 
are asked to make a weak cooky flour, 
or if you have mostly white or mixed 
wheats and are asked to make a strong 
cracker sponge flour, it is just about im- 
possible. However, if you have a wheat 
with about average strength and a flour 
of high viscosity is called for, you can, 
by taking out certain mill streams, raise 
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or lower the 
strength. 

An examination of a mill stream an- 
alysis shows the following: 


viscosity and gluten 





Per cent—————_, Degrees 





Mois- viscosity 

Stream— _ ture Protein Ash (McM) 
, 6.04 .314 21 

. 6.9 -302 35 

4 9.2 -398 57 

2.9 9.7 -485 43 

; 9.95 -62 5 

6 7.2 -293 38 

m 8.15 -300 61 

, 9.05 .325 78 

.6 8.85 .315 75 

2 9.8 .855 96 

2.1 10.4 -455 82 

9 7.6 -885 30 

8 7.75 -405 30 

Sizings .... 12.8 6.5 34 17 


*Analyses calculated to a uniform 13.5% 
moisture basis. 


The wheat was an average soft red 
winter from central Indiana. A 95% 
flour from this mill runs about 65° Mac- 
Michael viscosity. Typical of all mill 
stream analyses, the low protein, low 
viscosity flour is in the break flours. If, 
for example, we remove the first and sec- 
ond _ breaks possibly 
we would very much increase the vis- 
cosity, possibly to 70 or 75, placing the 
flour in the typical cracker sponge class, 
while if we remove say the fifth and 
sixth middlings we would reduce the 
viscosity to below 60, or place it definite- 
ly in the cracker dough class. Also, by 
picking out such streams as the first 
and second breaks, first and second mid- 


and the sizings, 


dlings, and sizings, we have a very mild 
high grade cake flour. If we add to this 
the second, third and fourth middlings 
we raise the strength but still have a 
high grade cake flour. If we take the 
fifth break, tailings and sizings streams, 
we have a very mild flour suitable for pie 
crusts. The balance of the flour is 
very good, having considerable strength, 
and can be used in a family flour to good 
advantage. 

A mill stream analysis gives the miller 
a very good picture of just what his mill 
is doing. And by studying his various 
streams he is able to make minor changes 
in his flour to meet certain specifications. 

Problems arising from bleaching are 
many times confusing. We often hear 
it said, “What is one man’s meat may 
be another man’s poison.” Flours treat- 
ed one way for one class of baked goods 
may be entirely wrong for another class. 
For cake flours we have found a chlorine 
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or beta-chlora bleach or treatment to an 
acidity of a pH of 5.20 to 5 is not only 
beneficial, but an absolute necessity. 
This treatment enables the flour to carry 
high amounts of sugar and yield cakes 
with large volume and a good texture. 
This is readily seen in cakes baked with- 
out sufficient treatment or no treatment 
at all. They raise quite high in the oven, 
but as soon as removed they sink and 
shrink from the pans, and in most cases 
fall in the center and show definite soggy 
sugar lines. If they do not fall, the tex- 
ture is coarse and the cakes have the 
appearance as though they had been 
made from meal. 

We have seen how the acidity affects 
the cake flours and how they increase 
the volume. Therefore, it stands to 





reason that a cooky flour, so treated, 
will tend to raise instead of spread. 
The raise in cookies is almost in propor- 
tion to the treatment with chlorine or 
beta-chlora. An untreated flour can pro- 
duce 12 cookies about 5 inches high, 
while the same flour treated with 1% oz 
of beta-chlora to a pH of 5.65 will yield 
12 cookies measuring 6 inches high, and 
the same flour treated to a pH of 5.40 
gave 12 cookies a height of 7 inches. 
As an example of how this may lead to 
problems that you can solve, one day 
a miller called and said he had landed 
a new account on cooky flours, but the 
baker had complained that he could only 
get 10 cookies in his package and his 
packages were already labeled 12 cookies. 
Naturally the first question I asked was, 
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treated this flour?’ His 
problem was easily solved when he said 


“Have you 
he was treating with about 114 oz of 
beta-chlora. And, by furnishing the bak- 
er with an untreated flour, he was again 
able to put 12 cookies in his package. 
Some time later we had almost the re- 
verse of the above problem. This baker 


was making a fruit cooky, which he 
packed in a box with about one half of 
the top layer showing above the cello- 
When the miller 


sent him an unbleached flour the cookies 


phane covered box. 


spread out and did not fit the box, as 
they were too wide and at the same 
time failed to come above the edge of 
the box. The flour they had previously 
used was treated to a pH of 5.10. 

On the other hand, untreated flours 
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Appraisal 


The Peavey-Duluth Terminal, Duluth, Minn., with a Capacity of 6,000,000 Bus 


A HUGE ELEVATOR: A BIG APPRAISAL JOB 


The values on this plant and on the other properties owned by F. H. Peavey Co. 
and its subsidiaries have been protected for many years 


by annual Appraisal Service. 
* * * 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


APPRAISERS TO THE 


MILLING AND 
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Minnesota 


GRAIN TRADE 








PAUL UHLMANN, President 


Chicago Board of Trade 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 


New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 





Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


KATY and WABASH 
ELEVATOR 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. @ 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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NOTEWORTHY 


cleaning costs and 
ensure grain sur- 
facecleanliness by 
installing the 

Patent “UNIVERSAL” 


Grain Stoner, 
Washer and Whizzer 

























HEATS receive 
a thorough washing with 


controlled immersion, whilst efficient 
Whizzing effectively throws off superfluous 
moisture. 


An adjustable floating device removes smut 
balls and other light floatable material. 





* Write for illustrated 
pamphlet to: 


KIPP-KELLY, Ltd. 


68, Higgins Avenue 
WwiNnNNIEIPEG 


Representatives in Canada 
and the U. S. A. for 








HOMAS ROBINSON ¢ SON LTD., 
ROCHDALE ENGLAND 





tend to spread. The flour which yields 
12 cookies 5 inches high had a spread 
for the 12 cookies of 40 inches, while 
the same flour treated to a pH of 5.40 
gave only a spread of 36 inches. The 
cooky manufacturer desires this spread 
type cooky in most cases, so it is always 
well to find out just which type of 
cookies your customer will use the flour 
for. 

We all know the effect of too strong 
a chlorine bleach on bread flour. The 
fermentation period is very short and 
the loaf shows very poor volume with 
bad breaks. 

We would expect biscuit flours to 
act about the same as cake flours, since 
they are a baking powder leavened prod- 
uct. This is not quite true. While a 
light chlorine or beta-chlora treatment 
is beneficial, too strong a treatment tends 
to produce a lower volume and a very 
close, compact texture. We usually find 
beneficial results to a pH of 5.60 to 5.50, 
We find a 
definite reduction in volume as we go 
past this point, and for this reason a 
good short patent flour, treated for a 
cake flour to a pH of around 5.20 may 
not be a good biscuit flour. Cake flours 
treated to a pH of 5.20 are used by the 
cake baker and are not used for biscuit 
baking purposes. So our problem in 
developing a family biscuit and cake 
flour is to find the pH at which the 
best biscuit and cake will be obtained. 
This usually is between a pH of 5.40 
and 5.60. 


as we increase the acidity. 


The latest problem confronting the op- 
All the 
milling journals have given you the lat- 
est developments. You already know the 


erative miller is enriched flour. 


maximum and minimum limits for the 
various ingredients. Experts have given 
you the reasons for adding the various 
minerals and vitamins. You can buy the 
ingredients separately or you can buy 
a master-mix. Your job is to see that in 
each pound of flour the required amounts 
of vitamins and minerals are present. 
This requires thorough mixing and agi- 
tating. If you are buying your own 
concentrates, it is well to make a pre- 
mix, using some type of mixing mill 
such as a ball mill or micro pulverizer. 
And, whether you make your own mas- 
ter-mix or purchase it already blended, 
it will be necessary for you to feed it 
carefully into your flour. 

In conclusion, we can say that while 
the soft wheat miller is confronted with 
many problems, he can go a long way 
toward solving them by adhering as 
closely as he can to the standards that 
are set up for the various types of soft 
wheat flour. A careful study of his mill 
streams will reveal changes that can be 
made to _ so-called borderline flours, 
which will place them in a definite classi- 
fication. And, careful attention to the 
bleaching and treating of flours may 
eliminate problems which might other- 
wise cause serious results in the bakery 
trade. 


Eprror’s Notre.—This article is the es- 
sential text of a paper read by Mr. Sim- 
mons before the A.O.M. convention in 
St. Louis last month. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DEFINITION 


A shoulder strap is a piece of ribbon 
worn to keep an attraction from _ be- 
coming a sensation. 
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These two men are typical members 
of the group known as District 11, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, with head- 


quarters in the Southeast. Present chair- 
man of the district is J. D. Hupp, super- 
intendent for the Allen Milling Co., 
Wadesboro, N. C. He is pictured at the 
right. The other man is C. D. Smith, 
superintendent for the Laurinburg (N. 
C.) Milling Co. and chairman of the dis- 
trict last year. Both are working hard 
to make the meeting scheduled for Char- 
lotte, N. C., Sept. 20, the best District 
11 has held—and that’s saying a lot. 
Newest of the A.O.M. district organiza- 
tions, No. 11 has had only a few mcet- 
ings. At each the attendance has g.own, 
reaching, last spring, a “high” of 134. 





THE GRIN-MIX 





OH, YES, OF COURSE 

“T want to buy a sack of flour,” said 
Mrs. O’Brien to the grocer. 

“What kind?” he asked. 

“I don’t remember the name,” replied 
Mrs. O’Brien, “but it’s the one the adver- 
tisements speak of so highly.” 

¥ ¥ 
MISPRINT 

Diner—Waiter, there’s a button in my 
soup. 

Waiter (formerly a_ printer)—Typo- 
graphical error, sir; it should be mut- 
ton. 

¥ ¥ 
JUST IN TIME 

“Was he surprised when you said you 
wanted to marry his daughter?” 

“Was he! The gun nearly fell out of 
his hands.” 

¥ ¥ 
SALESMAN 


Junkman—Any rags, paper, old iron? 


Husband (angrily)—No, my _ wife's 
away. 
Junkman—Any bottles? 


¥ ¥ 
or “BUBBLES” 


Mrs. A.—I call my boy friend “Suds.” 
Mrs. B.—Why? 


Mrs. A.—Because he’s full of soft 
soap. 
¥ ¥ 
APPROPRIATE 


“Is waterworks all one word?” asked 
Johnny, looking up from his composi- 
tion, “or do you spell it with a hydrant 
in the middle?” 

















“ 
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The Minor Accident 


ET us take a look at the blotch the 

Fy minor accident puts on the safety 

picture of the grain industry. Of 

just what does this problem consist? 

Why is this type of injury so persistent 

and serious? What can be done to re- 
lieve the situation? 

First, that little scratch on the back 
of your hand, that skinned knuckle, that 
cut finger, and that bruise; all are among 
the group of injuries which are classified 
as minor accidents. 

Industry has made marvelous strides 
in the prevention of lost-time accidents 
and much of this is no doubt due to the 
safety programs which are carried on 
these days as well as to the improvements 
in machines and the continuous develop- 
ment of mechanical safeguards. 

The never-ending series of minor acci- 
dents, however, continues to harass the 
industry. A perfect safety record seems 
impossible. Safety contests have been 
and still are being held; slogans, that 
group of timely words which seem to 
affect us so strongly, are continually be- 
ing devised. Still the parade of minor 
accidents goes on. 

It has been stated that such a thing as 
a perfect safety record is attainable and 
many methods of reaching that end have 
been advanced and tried. And yet, does the 
safety record really give a true picture 
of the number of all accidents? 

I believe I’m safe in saying that all 
industry now requests that the employee 
gets treatment for even the most minor 


By C. Gibson Franks 





scratch or other injury. Some even go so 
far as to exact penalties against the 
employee who, failing to report a minor 
accident, develops an infection as he later 
discovers what he thought was “nothing 
at all”. turns out to be something of a 
most serious nature. 

If all these request measures still fail 
to bring the desired response, what are 
we to conclude, then, is wrong with our 
safety programs? Are we placing too 
much emphasis on attaining a perfect 
safety record? It doesn’t seem that such a 
thing should be possible and yet from 
experience I know that many minor in- 
juries are not treated or even reported 
and that, in some cases at least, this 
neglect by the employee is more prevalent 
in the plant where stringent rules for 
the reporting of all accidents are main- 
tained. 

I’m sure it is not necessary to go very 
deeply into the reasons for this. We 
need only remember what happens when 
a child is forbidden to do something 
which might cause him injury. There are 
also the reactions to the many blue laws 
in certain localities and the result of this 
prohibition likewise can be taken to dem- 
onstrate what results from the making 
of strict rules of conduct for employees. 

There are, of course, other reasons why 
the employee does not report each and 
every minor accident. Some feel that to 
go for treatment of a minor scratch is 
childish, although I think this attitude is 
slowly on its way out. Some who. have 





° POSTSCRIPT BY AN AUTHOR * 





A number of comments have been re- 
ceived on the article, “Blending a Mill- 
Mix,” published in THE NoRTH WESTERN 
Mitter of June 14. It was written by 
J. W. Moore, superintendent for the 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla. 
The author and the mill are pictured 
here. Mr. Moore’s article offered a 
method for determining the amount of 
each of two or more wheats with known 
protein contents which, when blended 
together, would provide a mix with a 
designated protein content. The pro- 
cedure seems very simple as it stands, 


but after seeing it in print the author 
himself has suggested a simplification, 
which he uses in practice. He writes: 
“I might suggest that the work of 
solving the problems may be simplified 
by changing the position of the decimal 
point, thus avoiding one unnecessary 
mathematical operation. For instance: 
Take the proof, in example No, 1, 
where 64.7% and 35.3% are used in 
multiplying the protein contents of the 
different wheats. These figures could 
as well read .674 and .353, pointing 
off four, instéad of two, spaces in the 
product, thus: 9.1227 and 4.3772. This 
will eliminate the necessity for divid- 
ing the sum of the two products by 
100. All the examples may be han- 
dled in the same way, giving the same 
results with a little less figuring. 


reported one minor injury and received 
treatment for it hesitate to go in soon 
again with a second one. They don’t 
want to be “going in with something all 
the time”—especially when they know 
that some of their fellow employees do 
not report minor scratches at all. This 
makes it appear that they are more care- 
less than their associates, when in reality 
they are only more conscientious. 

In the smaller plants quick first aid is 
often given close to the job and, while 
a record is kept of the accident, the em- 
ployee is not made too conscious of the 
fact that he is reporting an accident 
which will show up against the safety 
record. In larger plants it is so often 
required that the employee go through a 
long and detailed procedure in reporting 
and receiving treatment of even the most 
minor accident that he gets to the point 
of “taking a chance” rather than suffer- 
ing the rigamarole and red tape. 

For these reasons I believe that the 
safety records of many plants, in so far 
as the minor accident is concerned, are 
wholly false. Admittedly this is not a 
desirable condition—but what can or 
should be done to remedy the situation? 

Since the main object in getting the 
minor injuries reported and treated is 
to prevent infections and other complica- 
tions why not put the stress on the treat- 
ment rather than the reporting? Even 
as industry is decentralizing these days, 
decentralize the treatment of minor in- 
jury. Locate the material for treatment 
in places convenient to each department. 
Have at least one person versed in first 
aid treatment on each shift in each de- 
partment. It has been said that “safety 
record conscious” foremen in competition 
with other foremen have stretched points 
as to where the minor injury ended and 
the more serious began. Very well; put 
the responsibility on the foreman, and 
hold him, rather than the employee, re- 
sponsible for seeing that the correct 
treatment is applied. 

Industry is making the working man’s 
job easier and more convenient all the 
time. Why is it not logical to make the 
treatment of minor injuries also easier 
and more convenient? This is at least 
something’ to think about. Perhaps some 
one will come forth with a better sugges- 
tion for getting all the minor injuries 
treated. I personally believe we shall 
always have a goodly percentage of them. 
I don’t believe any reason can be given 
for them. Either carelessness, unsafe 
working methods, or maybe human _na- 
ture is to blame, but blame what you will 
or call it what you will, let’s get those 
injuries treated one way or another— 
even at the expense of our safety records! 


¥ ¥ 


Eprror’s Nore.—This material by Mr. 
Franks was read before the Chicago 
Chapter of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, of which he is secre- 
tary. The society is extremely active in 
the promotion of safety measures, and 
the problem brought out in Mr. Franks’ 
talk is well worth consideration not only 
by members but by others as well. 
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The OLIVER 
GRAVITY 
SEPARATOR 


Recovery of Wheat Germ 
Gravel from Wheat 


Wheat from Screenings 


* 


One of the nation’s 
leading milling organi- 
zations has _ installed 
eight Olivers in _ its 
plants. 


Rellow. 
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OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1409 So. 8th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 








it will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever willl 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


St. Louls and Kansas City, Mo. 
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GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 

















Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 





Kansas City, Missouri 
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BUCKET ELEVATORS 


OT particularly conspicuous, but 

probably most important of all 

the equipment used in any mill- 
ing system, is the common bucket eleva- 
tor. Without this or some good substi- 
tute, anything approaching continuous 
handling of grain or grain products 
would be impossible. 

Superficially, bucket elevators do not 
appear to have undergone much change 
since they were introduced many years 
ago. Actually, however, they have been 
refined greatly. They are now being de- 
signed to fit definite purposes. The 
design, which includes shape and size of 
the buckets or cups, the distance be- 
tween them on the elevator belt, the 
speed at which the belt runs, and the 
diameter of its pulleys, depends upon 
the nature of the material being handled. 
It is obvious that the same bucket ele- 
vator cannot carry with equal efficiency 
such widely different types of material 
as whole grain and finely ground grain. 
When possible, “legs” for carrying grain 
alone are designed only for that pur- 
pose, while those intended to lift ground 
stock are built in a manner most suitable 
to such a product. Often, however, the 
same elevator must carry, at different 
times, both types of material. For this 
purpose, a happy medium of design is 
adopted. 

The drawing shows an ordinary bucket 
elevator. Some such elevator is the first 
of a series of “machines” used in any 
mill. The one shown is, we'll assume, 
located in the grain storage elevator of 
a feed mill. It receives the grain coming 
in by freight cars, wagons or trucks. 
The grain first is loaded into a “dump 
sink”—a receptacle lower than the cars 
or wagon from which the grain as re- 
ceived is spouted to the elevator boot. 
Practices may differ, of course. The 
elevator leg may carry the grain up to a 
spout which will lead it to a receiving 
separator, so called because it takes the 
grain as received and removes from it 
only the largest foreign material—sticks, 
stones, etc. Such separations are called 
rubble. If the receiving elevator does 
not carry the grain to a position from 
which it will reach a separator, it will 
probably deliver it to a distributing con- 
veyor. This conveyor is pictured in the 
drawing. It takes its load from the 
outlet spout, into which the filled buckets, 
by virtue of gravity and centrifugal 
force, throw the grain. The conveyor in 
a storage elevator will be equipped with 
discharge openings over the various bins, 


and the grain may be deposited where 
desired. 

Dotted circles indicate the size of the 
elevator pulleys. The equipment is driven 
from the head, as illustrated, either by 
a belt connected with a line shaft or by 
a chain drive from an individual motor. 
Power requirements for such elevators 
vary, according to the efficiency of the 
equipment and its capacity (friction 
losses are greater with heavier loads). 

A simple formula for ascertaining the 
approximate horsepower required to ele- 
vate a certain quantity of material may 
be useful. Here is a standard one: 

The capacity of elevators being gen- 
erally given in bushels per hour, find the 
number of pounds elevated per hour by 
multiplying the number of bushels by 
the weight of each bushel. Dividing this 
by 60 will give the number of pounds 
lifted in one minute. 

Multiply the number of pounds lifted 
per minute by the height of the elevator 
in feet and divide the product by 33,000. 
The result will give the theoretical horse- 
power necessary, to which should be add- 
ed from 10 to 50% for friction, pro- 
gressively with the efficiency and ca- 
pacity of the equipment. 

An example of this, using wheat weigh- 
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Are you using the right grade, grain 
and amount of salt? Is it 100% satis- 
factory? Let us help with your salt 
problem. No obligation—just write, 
Technical Service Dept. M-6. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC. 
St. Clair, Mich. 
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placed at 14-inch centers equals six sev- 
enths of the length of the belt in feet. 
When placed at 16-inch centers, the 
number required equals three fourths of 
the length of the belt in feet. 

Bolts: For buckets 2% to 6 inches, 
inclusive, two bolts each. From 7 to 11 
inches inclusive, three bolts each. From 
12 to 16 inches inclusive, four bolts are 
required and buckets 18 to 24 inches need 
six bolts each. 

Trunking: The number of feet re- 
quired for each of the “trunks”—the sec- 
tions of the elevator in which the straight 
sides of the belt are inclosed—equals the 











... And 
dust control 


could have 
prevented it! 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 


@Write us today for 
your free copy of our 
illustrated booklet, “The 
Control of Dust in Grain 
Handling and Process- 


Manufacturers recommend that a defi- 
nite system be followed when ordering 
a bucket elevator, in order to avoid mis- 


ing 60 lbs per bu and assuming that it 
is to be elevated 50 ft, shows: 


Bus per hour Weight per bu Height in ft 





1,000 60 50 takes. Measurements must be accurate, ing Plants.” 
$035<55,000 and should follow a set formula, such as: 
Belt: The length equals twice the dis- 
=1.51 hp. vey Cicer. a0 be afte yon MILL MUTUAL 


tance between centers plus one half the 
circumference of each pulley. 
Buckets: The number required when 


Adding 50% for friction would indicate 
a requirement of 2.27 h.p. for the job. 









FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street « 
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distance between centers, less one foot. 

When ordering, the bore for the head 
pulley should be specified. 

There are many types of buckets on 
the market today, designed to fit par- 
ticular needs. Since one of the difficul- 
ties encountered in elevating dusty ma- 
terials is the blowing brought about by 
the fanlike action of the moving cups, 
special shapes and types are made today 
to offset this trouble. In addition, ele- 
vator legs are usually connected with a 
fan producing in them a slight suction, 
the fine material being lifted, sent to a 
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The Niagara SUPER Sifters are saving 
money—improving flour production— 
providing amazing results!!! 
® 

Hopkinsville Milling Company in 

Kentucky writes:— 

“Niagara SUPER Sifter operating 14 months—” 
“rebolting on 9XX and 10XX, getting better 
results than ever before—” 

“reduced ash from one to two points”— 
“reduced horsepower consumption—” 


“saving about six horsepower over old method 
of rebolting.” ° 


“mechanical construction can’t be better, it is 


strong, sturdy, and takes care of the high speed 
without a murmur—” 

“In starting and stopping the mill we just sim- 
ply forget we have a sifter up there, for it takes 
care of itself without any attention whatso- 
ever.” 


“So, here’s hats-off to SUPER Niagara” 
HAVE you 


looked into the high-speed system of bolting and rebolting yet? Get in 
touch with your nearest NIAGARA representative—or write us direct. 
We GUARANTEE good results. 


DON’T DELAY——ACT TODAY!!! 





| NIAGARA) 
a 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


- SPEE FTERS, c ’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF: HIGH-SPEED SI RS, DUST COLLECTORS 





THE GOOD REPORTS ARE ROLLING IN!!! 





RICHMOND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, 
CLEANING MACHINERY AND A REVOLUTIONARY NEW CRACKED CORN SEPARATOR 


(NIAGARA 


SS 


GRAIN 
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dust collector and disposed of as de- 
sired. 

Properly cared for, elevators do not 
give much trouble. If they are not lubri- 
cated, however, the bearings of boot pul- 
leys wear excessively and use unnecessary 
power, of course. Since they are in a 
constantly dusty atmosphere, it pays to 
lubricate often with a good grade of 
grease. 

Another danger comes from the pos- 
sibility of a bucket working loose 
and becoming jammed against the outer 
edge of the leg trunking. This can some- 
times stop the belt, and since the elevator 
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cannot be seen unless an inspection door 
is opened, the mishap may go unnoticed 
until friction between the belt and its 
head pulley is sufficient to start a smol- 
dering fire. It is good practice, when 
legs are running but not being used to 
carry material, to check their motion at 
regular intervals —R. E. M. 
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a s 
Lubrication 
(Continued from page 6a.) 

In general, medium-quality light and 
medium-bodied oils ranging in viscosity 
from 130 to 500 U. S. at 100° F. are 


best for external bearings of steam en- 
gines. Good gear oils will vary from 
low to high quality and from light to 
heavy body, depending on the type of 
gear, method of lubrication, and operat- 
ing conditions. 

Most machinery oils are of medium 
quality and vary from light to medium 
body. They are frequently similar to en- 
gine and bearing oils. 

There was a time when every machine 
in the mill could be lubricated from the 
same can of grease or oil, but increasing 
specialized development has created a 
need for widely different types of lubri- 
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If the world of today had to depend upon 
the most highly efficient production and 
processing methods of 50 years ago for its 
food, the civilization and culture we know 
could not exist. Great modern bakeries now 
feed the millionsofthegreatcities,and mod- 
ern milling methods are required to pro- 
ducetheflour from which thebread is made. 





Simple. 
problems 


Modern milling is not simple. Milling has 
become a profession in which science plays 
a major part. To help the young man (or 
any man) in the mill acquire a working 
knowledge of science as it applies to the 
manufacture of flour, Dunwoody Institute, 
in collaboration with the publishers of this 
journal, is offering a course of study by mail. 


A COURSE IN PRACTICAL MILLING 


Write for Particulars 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


816 Wayzata Blvd. 


Extension Division 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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cants and consideration must today be 
given more closely toward seeing that 
every machine receives the type and kind 
of lubrication best adapted to its opera- 
tion. The safest plan to follow is to use 
always exactly the grease specified by the 
manufacturer who has made hundreds 
of tests seeking just the right kind and 
type to be used. Order greases to fill the 
specifications laid down by the manufac- 
turer of each piece of equipment in the 
mill. 

Many firms use oils where greases 
should be used; this is not a good prac- 
tice, as is easily understood when it is 
known that all greases tend to separate 
under high temperature and high speed 
conditions. In those two conditions the 
How- 
ever, when lubrication must be supplied 
under dirty 


substitution is seldom advisable. 


conditions 
greases are generally better than oils. 


atmospheric 


Also, they are better for use on bear- 
ings of inaccessible machinery, where 
freedom from dripping is important, and 


in similar circumstances. 
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Insect Control 
(Continued from page 10a.) 
admirably. A 24-hour exposuré at 140° 
F. is usually ample to destroy any life. 
In sterilizing materials affected by heat 
we have found that both ethylene oxide 
and methyl bromide answer the purpose. 
The latter is somewhat preferred because 
of its lower cost. A dosage of 114 lbs 
per 1,000 cu ft is sufficient for coarse 
materials. Three pounds should be used 

for bagged flour. 


PROTECTION OF CEREALS 

Even though a mill may be compara- 
tively free from insects the packaging 
of cereals presents a problem. Such 
products as cracked wheat, corn meal, 
farina and wheat germ are very attrac- 
tive to many insects. The proper protec- 
tion of such products is highly important 
for they are sent to the retail trade. 
The use of a continuous process steriliza- 
tion by heat has been found most satis- 
factory and economical and is the type 
of control most often used. If a tem- 
perature of 140° F. can be attained for 
five minutes all insect life will be stopped. 
A popular make consists of a steam 
jacket around a ribbon conveyor. Three 
such cylinders operating at 100 lbs pres- 
sure can raise the temperature of a ce- 
real product to 150° F. in five minutes. 
It is advisable to provide a small reel 
clothed with an appropriate mesh wire 
to retain any material that 
caked in the cylinders. 


may have 


CONCLUSION 


The battle against insect life in the 
flour mill seems to be an endless one. 
We must be ever on the alert if we are 
to save ourselves “insect headaches.” In 
insect control as well as many other 
things “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 

¥ ¥ 
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When you parade your product the Bemis 
Way, the grocer becomes your drum 
major. He leads your flour to choice 
display positions where sales come 
fastest. 

The Bemis Way means sales appeal 
in the package plus protection for the 
product. 

Sales Appeal is a ttait of Bemis Bags. 
For Bemis has a capable staff of sales- 
minded designers at the service of its 
clients. Grocers, quick to recognize extra 
selling power in Bemis Bags, carry your 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


PLUS PROTECTION 


banner... push your product to give 
it the edge on competition. 


And the Bemis Way protects your flour 
with tough bags that stand rough rid- 
ing from mill to pantry. 


Back of every Bemis product are 


OFFICES: East Pepperell 
Boston Houston 
Brooklyn Indianapolis 
Buffalo Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Denver Louisville 
Detroit Memphis 











eighty-two years of manufacturing ex- 
perience and research... fruitful years 
of building knowledge of methods and 
markets. 

Why not call in your Bemis Man 
today? Let him tell you how you can 
make use of our experience and skill to 
parade your productto greater sales success. 


BRO. BAG CO. 


Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
New Orleans St. Louis 

New York City Salina 
Norfolk Salt Lake City 
Oklahoma City San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 

Peoria Wichita 
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Hart-Carter’s return conveyor for the recleaning of “ , hed 
grain is plainly visible to the operator, is easily access- bor 
ible and can be adjusted for any degree of cleaning a 
° . u 
thoroughness desired. Grain can be sampled at any P 


point the full length of the machine and the discharge 
from any disc can be diverted to the conveyor simply 
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by lifting the trap door opposite that disc. The Carter “7 
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Disc Separator is the only pocket type machine, disc or the 
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cylinder, offering these outstanding advantages. Hart- i z | Th V : L d hi | wail in 
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Out in front in practical features that practical millers want! That’s the I 
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Carter Disc Separator—the standard of grain cleaning accuracy and ee 


thoroughness in the milling industry! Positive control of results has 





been placed in the operator’s hands through a special recleaning section de 
which has been a standard Hart-Carter feature since the Disc Separator He 
was first developed. A return conveyor is used to carry any portion of aes 
the liftings of the tail-end Discs back to the head end of the machine for , by 
recleaning. Absolute control of the entire cleaning operation is made he 
simple and exact. When you equip for grain cleaning—choose the ma- - 
chine that gives you the biggest measure of value for your money! In- th 
stall the Carter Disc Separator—combining the features that mean better th 


grain cleaning—for less! fr 


to 


HART-CARTER COMPANY : 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. i ie 
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WHEAT GROWER REBELLION 


ROM numerous sources we receive stories of indi- 

vidual hardships suffered by wheat growers and 
press clippings telling of meetings to protest, almost 
to the point of open rebellion, against the quota 
scheme’s prohibition of a grower’s selling his crop 
when, to whom and at what price he chooses. 

These stories of hardships and protest leave us 
calm to the point of coldness. To the extent that we 
have any feeling at all in the matter it is to marvel 
at the incredible greed of those wheat growers who, 
being assured a very high “parity” price for wheat 
at cost of the whole people instead of the pittance per 
bushel they otherwisé would be receiving, now want 
to be given this artificially inflated price on all of 
their wheat instead of on that harvested from their 
fair proportion of the acreage required to produce 
our estimated needs. These malcontents not only want 
both to eat their cake and have it but demand addi- 
tional contributions of frosting from the presumably 
inexhaustible supply in the national treasury. 

It is true that this greed is in large part the result 
of years of cajolery by self-elected farm leaders, and 
unconscionable vote purchasing by those in authority 
until farmers have come to esteem themselves above 
all others in merit and their rights to feed at the 
public crib not to be challenged. In this they are 
about on par with the assumed sacrosanctity of a con- 
siderable sector of organized labor which proselytes 
among bus boys and dishwashers and, for a suitable 
fee, places them as skilled truck drivers on defense 
works at six or seven dollars a day. 

There is, however, this difference: That the truck 
driver does do a certain amount of work for his pay, 
with time and a half or double time for over hours, 
while the awards to agriculture are essentially bonuses 
upon lands rather than upon effort. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of wheat, the labor production 
cost of which is so few minutes per bushel that all the 
entire government program is, as it has to be, built 
upon acres employed rather than upon work performed. 
It is essentially a vast system of subsidies to land 
owners, thousands of whom are men of considerable 
fortune extending upward to the very rich who have 
buried their surplus funds in great acreages as a 
hedge against inflation and, while gathering in the 
bonuses as a material part of the carrying charge, 
regard their receipt as something of a joke on the 
public. 

We ourselves know many such men, some of whom, 
to their credit, long refused to become beneficiaries 
of public funds by “co-operating,” but most of whom 
now have ceased to rebel because of the difficulties 
under which they have been compelled to operate and 
the penalties imposed upon them. So true is this that 
in any gathering of men who have been fairly suc- 
cessful and thrifty and have invested in farm lands 
will be found several who tell with gusto of their 
experiences with this new type of collectivized pro- 
duction at public cost and the checks that have been 
showered down upon them like manna from the skies. 

Meanwhile the government now is, via the “loan” 
detour, buying an overwhelming proportion of the 
current wheat harvest from millions of acres which 
but for the promise of subsidy would not have been 
seeded at all. In instances these bonuses, to be paid 
by consumers or taxpayers, run to as much as fifteen 
to twenty dollars per acre of land. And now thou- 
sands of these growers are grumbling, resoluting and 
threatening reprisal little short of rebellion because 
they are not permitted to receive the sweet juice from 
the sugar maple tree on the entire harvest resulting 
from running a drill and a combine over their fat acres. 

Some of our correspondents point to the injustices 
to wheat growers outside the co-operative promised 
land and predict that all growers soon will have a 
bellyful of government management and will rebel. 
We ourselves see no prospect of rebellion so long as 
the bellies continue to be kept round and full with 
government pap derived from diversion to that pur- 
pose of the lion’s share of income taxes collected from 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


all people engaged in every other kind of activity in 
the country. 

The 1942 wheat allotment has been fixed at fifty- 
five million acres despite the fact that, according to 
the AAA, almost a two-year supply already is on 
hand. We quite confidently look forward to a demand 
next year for “relief” for those growers, already be- 
coming articulate in protest, who will willfully exceed 
their allotment. The new economic philosophy of hun- 
dreds of thousands of land owners is the simple 
philosophy of grab. 
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BUT WHY? 


Weise such time as officials of the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration elect to lift the covering 
mantle of secrecy, their purchase last week of more 
than a half million barrels of flour for delivery from 
November next until well along in the spring of 1942 
can only be regarded as simple travesty upon the 
dignity and authority of government. 

Its title to be so considered rests securely upon 
the following: 

(1) There can be no possible reason, apart from 
the alleged one of spending an appropriation while it 
remains available, for buying relief flour so long in 
advance of anticipated need, not only in violation of 
sound commercial practice but setting an evil example 
in foodstuffs hoarding and in speculation even beyond 
the time limits of much abused futures market trading. 

(2) Considered as “surplus disposition” it is quite 
implausible, since the wheat from which the flour will 
be milled in all probability will have to be secured 
from stocks already owned or effectively controlled by 
government. 

(3) The purchase of approximately one fourth 
whole wheat flour runs contrary to the proved con- 
sumer preference of less than three per cent, and com- 
pulsory use of whole wheat flour by those on relief 
tends to reduce wheat consumption per capita by ap- 
proximately thirty per cent. 

(4) Secrecy in the matter of names of bidders and 
prices paid can be excused only on ground of “giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy,’ and the “enemy,” 
since this is wholly a matter of civilian supply, could 
only be the public which ultimately must pay the bill. 

. 
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IN THE MATTER OF SECRECY 


OING somewhat further into this matter of secrecy 

about the names of successful bidders on SMA 
contracts and the prices paid, we print on another 
page the reasons for the withholding of essential facts 
about the public business as explained by the Chief 
of the Purchasing Division to Mr. Emmet Dougherty, 
our Washington correspondent. 

To us these appear insufficient and unconvincing. 
We are, in the first instance, unable to see why the 
preferences of successful bidders should be controlling 
in the case. We are equally unable to see why even 
the response to a questionnaire—of which, by the way, 
we never before heard—to members of the industry 
should be controlling in adoption of a policy of secrecy 
in connection with the public business. 

Here is a plain matter of government operation 
in a commodity market. Not one of the several dis- 
positions of the flour bought for shipment months 
hence has anything whatever to do with the war, or 
could, by furthest stretch of the imagination, be of 
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value to “the enemy,” which, incidentally, does not yet 
officially exist. Nearest approach to this is possible 
application of some of the purchase for “lend-lease” 
purposes, which could not conceivably be provided for 
in next November-February. 

Other than this we note the certainly wholly innocu- 
ous prospective uses, so far as war is concerned, of 
the flour for school lunches, public aid, Red Cross and, 
significantly, for resale in the market when desirable. 
What sort of public business is this? And what occa- 
sion for secrecy, either to oblige the bidders or to 
comply with the wishes of the industry, could pos- 
sibly be warranted? 

At the moment, the identity of at least three 
successful bidders for this recent contract are common 
knowledge. Insiders probably have even more specific 
information. A year ago, in connection with buying 
by an associated agency of government under like 
policy of secrecy, we ourselves came into possession 
of complete particulars of acceptances, quite legiti- 
mately and with no strings attached, and equally 
legitimately printed them. Nor did we have the 
F. B. I. on our backs. 

These things are not secret. 
They should be known. 


They become known. 
To keep them under cover for 
any reason other than “comfort to the enemy” cannot 
be justified. Furthermore such a course invites sus- 
picion, may even—although that is not in the least 


sense here implied—lead to scandal. 
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MR. O’DANIEL GOES TO WASHINGTON 


AVING for the past three or so years followed 

and from time to time heralded the rising 
political fortunes of Governor Lee O’Daniel, formerly 
a miller in Kansas, later engaged in the same high 
calling in Texas and thereafter carrying on a flour 
business at Fort Worth on his own account, it is our 4 
current pleasant duty to note the election of the 
“pass the biscuits, pappy” exponent to the high office 
of Senator of the United States of America repre- 
senting the not only sovereign but imperial state of 
Texas. 

In his most recent bid for voter preference, Mr. 
O’Daniel had hotter competition than in his earlier 
engagements. Chief among these was a member of 
Congress of the name of Johnson, claiming to be 
anointed by the President. There also was Congress- 
man Martin Dies, the communist bogie chaser and 
doing a good, if somewhat noisy, job at it. Conserva- 
tive voters liked the present Texas attorney general. 
There were other also rans, but Mr. O’Daniel beat 
them all, the Roosevelt candidate in a photographic 
finish. It is said there will be no contest because the 
“federal crowd” would not care to have the election 
aired. 

Lynn Landrum, a columnist commentator on the 
Dallas News, who deserves to be much more widely 
known and read, said before the election that the 
issue was “on the barrelhead.” The rival “gimme- 
crats,” as he put it, promised all they had in patronage 
and favors, so that the issue boiled down to a contest 
between administration “oomph” and Governor O’Dan- 
iel’s “oompah,” referring to his fiddle band campaign 
music. He commented also on the Governor’s cam- 
paign prayer, as he prepared to go on to Washington, 
expressed in a song for the occasion, “God Be With 
You Till We Vote Again.” 

Mr. Landrum also enlivened the situation by citing 
a certain likeness between the situation of the people 
of the State of Texas and the hogs in the story of the 
farmer who, having lost his voice, taught his stock to 
come down to feed when he knocked on a tree with 
his stick. All went well until the farmer was taken 
sick and in his absence the woodpeckers ran the hogs 
to death. 

Nevertheless Governor O’Daniel was chiefly respon- 
sible for enactment of the Texas law which provides 
jail sentences for strikers and pickets who interfere 
with production for defense needs. It is by no means 
unlikely that he will provide the administration and 
the august Senate with something more than enter- 
tainment. 
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A cmEe~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











We mill choice hard wheat from many points, in- 

cluding company, country and subterminal elevators 

in Montana, with grain storage capacity of 4,500,000 
bushels. 


CLEVELAND FLOUR MILLS 


tviston FLOUR MILLS CO 


CLEVELAND, . 








NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO. 


NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours of 
Superior Quality for All Purposes 
° 


Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 














Specialized Flour Service e¢ A Flour for Every Purpose 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


DWIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * ye" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
















IG WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS “MILLFEED : 
d and Soft Winter Wheat 


NSAS ciry + MINNEAPOLIS. * DENVER + BUFFALO 
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Buenos Aires, April 29, 1941. 
Eprror, THe NorTHWwEsTeRN MILLER: 

I have read with special interest the 
address of C. F. Phillips, chairman of 
the board of review, Federal Grain Su- 
pervision, Chicago, before the American 
Society of Agronomy, published in your 
number of Dec. 25, 1940. 

With reference to the difficulties which 
may arise in a classification of wheat 
based on variety due to the physical re- 
semblance of their kernels, I beg to in- 
form you that the Argentine Wheat 
Standard is based on such a method. 

Our system comprises three different 
types, namely: hard, medium hard and 
soft wheat. For each type a certain 
number of officially controlled varieties 
are accepted in the standard, i.e., 20 for 
the hard type, 22 for the medium hard 
type, and 10 for the soft type. 

Although some varieties have the fea- 
tures of their kernels with strong resem- 
blances to those of other varieties, our 
typifiers (inspectors) have not come 
across any special difficulty in classify- 
ing such varieties into their correspond- 
ing types. 

This system of classification is not yet 
officially adopted, but trials have been 
carried out with the best results during 
the last few years in different parts of 
the country, as follows: 


WHEAT 

Bushels 

Year—Name of city or locality— typified 
ee TET EL TET TT TTT Tee 3,703,700 
TARCACHA .cccccccecsvccces 434,000 
i a eae 111,000 
pe | PPT TTT TTL 18,500 
1941—-Rosario (to date).......... 380,000 
Bahia Blanca (to date).... 277,500 
Firmat (to date) .......... 225,700 
Leones (to GOte) ..cccsecs 192,400 


Owing to the loss of the high percent- 
age of the Argentine crop of 1939-40, no 
tests were made during 1940. 

Emiuio A. Cont, 
President National Commission of 


Grain and Elevators. 
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A Break in the Clouds 


From FEEDSTUFFS 





ISITING as we do almost every day 

with men in the feed, grain or flour 
industries, we get a rather intimate look 
at the changing conditions under which 
each operates, and how these circum- 
stances are affecting profits. 

Like most of those who gather infor- 
mation for a living, we hear so much all 
the time that the changes which take 
place often are not at once noticeable. 
In fact, it took an experiment of school 
day nature to illustrate to us recently 
how great these changes have been, and 
how fortunate the feed industries are to 
become, for the most part, beneficiaries 
of the new order. 

This experiment was to jot down bits 
of conversation which would illustrate 
in some sense how these men feel about 
their own businesses. After sorting our 
cards, this is the kind of a hand we got: 

¥ ¥ 

Grain Men.—The futures market isn’t 
going to mean much when all this wheat 
is under loan. 

Trucks sure have taken the corn busi- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
_ 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, MO. 
Our 92nd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Designs on this were originated 
“end engreved by 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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* RELIC OF THE PAST * 








Two relics of an almost forgotten day are still to be seen side by side at 
Burfordsville, Mo., an Ozark community scarcely 100 miles south of St. Louis— 
a famous old water mill of part native stone construction, and a covered bridge 
across Whitewater creek, which turns the wheels of the mill. The bridge, just 
above the falls, is not visible in the picture. This is one of the few 
places in the United States where two such relics of a forgotten day may be seen 
together. The mill is still running, and the bridge has been in constant use since 
1867. Depiction of the bridge and mill in a medium other than photography 
appeared as the cover illustration of the Oct. 23, 1940, issue of THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER, at which time an artist’s drawing was shown, emphasizing the 
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covered bridge and the mill dam. 





ness,—except for the big stuff, which is 
sold by the C.C.C. 

Wish we commission men could get 
between some of this loan wheat. 

Let’s go to work for the government. 

Only thing I can make money on is 
government storage. 

Understand the barges and trucks are 
going to do most of the Southeast busi- 
ness, 

What will we do with all these grain 
tanks when the loan program blows up? 

Feed Ingredient Brokers and Jobbers. 
—Look at these millfeed futures. Larg- 
est open interest in history. 

And bran $8 under corn—$7 under 
oats, 

Looks like a play here between spot 
and deferred. 

But look at the supplies—tremendous. 

Glad Uncle isn’t monkeying with these 
feed markets. 

These flour millers are doing some 
hedging now with future months at a 
premium. 

So much corn is bottled up we're get- 
ting a better play on sorghums. 

Just think of fish meal selling in the 
Middle West at more than $85 ton and 
mixers still wanting it. 

This new idea of encouraging produce 
production isn’t going to hurt the boys 
who use feed. We ought to go to town 
this fall. 

My trouble is finding enough storage 
to take care of this feed I’m holding for 
fall delivery. Hope it’s a cool summer. 

Feed Manufacturers.—The last week in 


May was my largest in 10 years. And 
that takes in the drouth, too. 

My pellet mill hasn’t got enough holes. 

I’ve got so much business my time 
and a half stuff is eating me up. 

We're going to put on a heavy sales 
program this fall to grab some of the 
feeding increase you'll see about that time. 

More farmers attended our consum- 
ers’ meetings last month than ever be- 
fore. 

We've bought our ingredients right for 
the next three months, but now it looks 
like we didn’t buy enough. 

The only thing I’m worrying about is 
getting delivery on those new motors 
we need. 

Flour Millers—We have no hedge on 
flour sales except by getting hold of the 
real wheat. These options won’t mean 
a thing. 

Wonder how much free wheat there 
will be? 

Lost money on feed last year. Guess 
I’ll have to take a chance again, though. 

Too many mills, too much competition. 


¥ ¥ 


It occurs to us that with the rare 
sunshine of government blessing shining 
on the feed business, with no raw ma- 
terial priorities to battle, with free op- 
tions markets and with the unprecedent- 
ed official encouragement to feed more 
and better, the feed industry should take 
a deep breath of the fresh air it has 
and then work like the very devil to 
make the most of it. 
























MAKE YOUR LOAF 
of 


“ENRICHED BREAD” 
DIFFERENT 


Give the public a 


BETTER TASTING LOAF 
BETTER EATING LOAF 


by using 


ENERJO 
FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT Lert IN 








WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S. A. 





» 


Quai Tad 


Goodhue Mill Co. 





Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes'‘the'Best*Rye*Flour” 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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1001 Lumsden Bldg. 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 








Although Canadian Wheat Stocks Are Large 
Government Is Not Worried About Eventual 
Disposal; Use for Building Good Will Proposed 


At the end of 


Canadian wheat in store in all positions 


Toron'ro, On. June 





on this continent amounted to approxi- 
mately 470,000,000 bus. 
not included in this figure but the figure 


Farm stocks are 


for such would not be large, since farm- 
ers in the West are clearing out their 
wheat before the end of this crop year. 

Of the total quantity mentioned ap- 
proximately 25% would be of a quality 
below No. 3 northern and therefore not 
so desirable from a milling point of view. 
With this deducted the total classed as 


No. 3 northern in store and ready for 
milling may be placed at 350,000,000 bus. 
A year ago this total was about 281,000,- 
000 bus and two years ago 103,000,000 
bus. In both of those years the percent- 
age of No. 3 northern or better would 
be about the same as now. 

Canada manages not to 
worry too much over the prospect for 
disposal of this wheat. It is costing a 
good deal to carry and the country badly 
needs the money it has tied up in the 


Somehow 


grain, but there is a general feeling that 
in the end all will be wanted for distri- 


bution in war-stricken Europe and Asia. 
The wheat may have to be given away 
if prospective buyers are then bankrupt 
but even that possibility is not so fright- 
ening and many sound economists and 
business men are actually advocating 
something of the kind. These argue that 
if the right kind of peace follows the 
present war it will be good business to 
use this grain to fertilize the fields of 
international good will. Undoubtedly, 
much of it will be given away or sold on 
long-term non-interest-bearing credits in 
the form of flour. 








LITTLE GRAIN MOVES FROM 
WESTERN CANADA PORTS 


Vancouver, B. C.—June exports of 
grain from this port showed a fair in- 
crease over the record low mark set in 
May, but were still below the figures for 
the comparative period last season. Ac- 
tual clearances according to Vancouver 
Grain Exchange figures were 186,895 bus, 
the bulk of which went to the Orient 
in a single order for Shanghai. 

For the third successive month there 
was no movement to the United King- 
dom, due to the scarcity of ships. With 
only one month remaining of the 1940-41 
crop year, clearances this season will 
be the lowest in nearly two decades. To- 
tal to June 30 was 3,027,033 bus against 
9,461,828 bus in the same period last 
season. 

While the local movement was small, 
the three other British Columbia grain 
ports, Victoria, New Westminster and 
Prince Rupert, reported a blank month. 
Nothing has gone from Victoria this 
season compared with 361,420 bus a year 
ago, while New Westminster elevator 
has only shipped 112,000 bus against 722,- 
680 last year. 

Following are Vancouver's figures for 
June, this season and last, respectively: 

United Kingdom, nil, 1,474,672, 9,069,- 
809; Orient, 180,167, 1,358,769, 50,871; 
Central and South America, 5,002, 174,- 
786, 246,504; other countries, 1,726, 18,- 
806, 67,644 bus. 
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BAKERY RETIRING BONDS 

Toronto, Ontr.—It is expected that 
the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, will 
retire some of its remaining 6% first 
mortgage bonds which are maturing on 
Aug. 1. These bonds were originally 
issued in 1911 and amounted to $1,250,- 
000. On June 30, 1940, the amount out- 
standing had a par value of $542,600. 
A year ago the president told sharehold- 
ers that abnormal 
should adversely affect the business of 
the company there would be about $350,- 
000 cash available for liquidation of 
bonds, leaving a balance of about $200,- 
000. At that time the president said it 


unless something 


will not be necessary to issue new bonds 
as that process would be expensive and 
a more economic financing would be the 
issuing and selling of serial notes, or 
direct bank borrowings. 
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NO JULY DELIVERIES TO 
CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


WinnireG, Man.—No 1941 crop wheat 
may be delivered to the Canadian Wheat 
Board during the month of July. Pro- 
ducers wishing to deliver such wheat 
to the board must wait until Aug. 1, 
according to the Canadian Wheat Board’s 
instructions to the trade. 

Very little can be said at this time 
regarding coarse grain quotas after July 
31, the statement says. The board will 
not institute a .quota system on coarse 
grains until and unless it is absolutely 
necessary. However, it is pointed out 
that the board has full power to place 
quotas on deliveries. The board will 
study the situation closely in the next 
few weeks. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS, 





Minn.—Shipments of 
feed from Minneapolis during June were: 
millstuffs 31,350 tons, screenings 3,050, 
linseed oil meal 11,180. Total shipments 
for the crop year, Aug. 1, 1940, to June 
30, were: millstuffs 320,750 tons, screen- 
ings 44,425, linseed oil meal 169,380. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEASES DOCK SPACE 

MitwavuKkege, Wis.—The Lehigh Valley 
coal dock site at Superior, Wis., has 
been leased by McCabe Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis grain firm. Storage space esti- 
mated at approximately 3,000,000 bus 
will be used for handling screenings, it 
was announced. 
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5 BUS EXPECTED AS QUOTA 

Winnirec, Man.—The Hon. J. A. Mac- 
Kinnon, minister of trade and commerce, 
in an interview at Edmonton, Alta., said 
he expected that the initial delivery quota 
for the 1941 wheat crop will be at least 
5 bus per acre. The quota will be in- 
creased as space becomes available, he 
added. 





FARMERS OF WHEAT AREAS 
CUT CANADA’S ACREAGE 37% 


Winnirec, Man.—Farmers in western 
Canada have reduced their wheat acreage 
this year by 37%, or some 10,700,000 
acres under last year’s figure of 27,750,- 
000 acres. This indicates that farmers 
in the three prairie provinces will have 
only slightly more than 17,000,000 acres 
in wheat this year. 

This information is shown in figures 
released at Regina, Sask., by the Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner, federal minister of agri- 
culture. The figures indicated that the 
coarse grain acreage had increased 4,- 
309,000; acreage to grasses increased 
by 518,000, and summer fallow acreage 
increased by 7,232,218. 


EASTERN CANADIAN CROPS 
LATE; OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


Orrawa, Onvt.—The following informa- 
tion regarding crop conditions in east- 
ern Canada is supplied in a Canadian 
crop report issued by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics on July 2: Crop growth 
has been rather backward in the mari- 
time provinces. The season is late in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, 
although the prospects continue favor- 
able in these provinces. In New Bruns- 
wick, a comparatively dry spring sea- 
son has checked the growth of hay and 
cereal crops. Rainfall during the last 
few days in Quebec has relieved the 
drouth of the previous two weeks. Crop 
conditions are favorable in eastern 
Quebec, but in the southern and western 
districts, hay and pastures are only fair 
and further rain would be welcome. 
Ontario is taking off a very short hay 
crop and pasture is poor, following « 
Thun- 
der showers over the past week-end 
brought partial relief to eastern and cen- 
tral Ontario districts but more rain is 
badly needed over almost the whole of 
the province to prevent further deteri- 
oration of feed crops and pastures. 


fortnight of high temperatures. 
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WEST COAST VISITOR 

Vancouver, B. C.—On a _ combined 
business and holiday trip, K. C. Allen, 
general manager of the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd., of Calgary, arrived on 
the coast during the week. 





Canadian Mills Operated at 
94.3% of Capacity During May 


Toronto, Onr.—Canadian milling op- 
erations touched a new high spot in May 
when, according to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, percentage of operation 
to capacity reached 94.3 against 74.8 in 
April and 64.4 in March. October was 
the best previous month in this crop 
year with a percentage of 80. 

By way of comparison it may be 
noted that the average percentage of 
running time for Canadian mills in the 
nine months of this crop year, that is 
from August, 1940, to April, 1941, was 
65.3, which shows how greatly the pace 
has increased in last two or three months. 

Comparisons covering the last 12 full 
crop years yield the following results in 
percentages of production to capacity: 


Per cent of 


Year— activity 
SP Tree Tree Ler er oe Te 45.0 
| PP Se TET EET Ce te eek r  ee 46.2 
Choe | Seerrrree rr rer Sarr rere re ee 44.5 
BOBDSER. nso cccccsecvecvccctecssescess 45.1 
i OT OP EPE TET ELE EEE Le 48.9 
)( S| Se ereree ricer e ert Tare kee 49.6 
of eer rT Terres tree rir ri a 53.2 
| = ; SOPEPEPEEEP OL CIC LoL et ree ers 51.1 
| A rrr Terr: Tee Terre Le eee 46.4 
BOSS <S9. ocr cccsccvccvcccseseesccess 56.6 
5 | Mprererereerrerrrererey rei. ook 65.7 
1940-41 (9 mmomthe) ..cccssccccccsnecs 65.3 


The May statement of the bureau gives 


total capacity reporting as 89,321 bbls, The 
amount of wheat ground by these mills 
was 9,444,389 bus as against 5,775,393 
bus in same months a year ago. Flour 
produced came to 2,121,397 bbls com- 
pared with 1,282,906 bbls a year avo. 
Exports of flour were 1,340,686  blls 
against 722,595 bbls last year. The pro- 
duction shown was almost equally divi«- 
ed between eastern and western Canada. 
The soft winter wheat mills of Ontario 
ground in May 290,196 bus of that grain 
as against 418,354 bus a year ago. 
Millfeed produced in May included 31,- 
658 tons of bran, 26,828 of shorts and 
9,368 of middlings. The corerspondiig 
figures for a year ago were 20,381 tons 
of bran, 17,748 of shorts and 8,065 of 
middlings. 
Production of oatmeal in the 10 months 
ending May came to 10,133,834 Ibs and 
rolled oats 104,599,408 Ibs as compared 
with 15,797,803 and 177,860,848 lbs in 
the same period last year. The falling 


off was due to shrinkage in exports. 
Package shipments have been heavily 
curtailed by shortage of ocean freight 
space and also by the fact that important 
former markets are now in enemy hands. 
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CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


ae 52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 








BRITISH WAR-TIME BREAD 


Lonvon, EnG.—We have no complaint 
to make about war-time bread in this 
country. The government all along has 
made a point of giving people the best 
possible loaf, and has certainly succeed- 
ed in so doing. In fact, the bread is of 
better quality than in pre-war days, con- 
taining so large a proportion of Cana- 
dian flour, imported either in the form 
of wheat or flour. The grist of the home 
mills contains no less than 60% Cana- 
dian wheat. 

A very interesting article on our war- 
time bread appeared recently in the 
Sritish Baker, written by a well-known 
baker under the nom-de-plume of “A 
Boy Blowing Bubbles.” The fortified 
or enriched loaf, promised by the Min- 
istry of Food, is long in coming. It was 
stated in parliament about the middle 
of May that it would make its appear- 
ance early in June, but it is still elusive. 
As the writer of the article remarks, 
its stage entrance has been so long de- 
layed that when it does turn up its pres- 
ence may possibly prove an embarrass- 
ment. In this connection he says: 

“We were expecting two new arrivals 
in the bakery world—the fortified white 
loaf and the national whole meal loaf. 
Instead of both arriving together, the 
wheat meal loaf has got a good start 
and has, to some extent, inserted itself 
into public favor. I, for one, do not 
want to see any other new type of bread 
come on the market for some time. I 
have had lots of customers who gave the 
new wheat meal bread a trial when I 
first started making it, and who have 
since become regular eaters of it. I 
managed very well in my inauguration 
of the new loaf. I was anxious to avoid 
waste. We always need to avoid waste 
to insure that we do not lose possible 
profits, but today we need to avoid waste 
more in the national interest than in 
our ewn. Accordingly, when we started 
the wheat meal loaf we insisted that 
customers order it the day before, and, 
at first, made no spare loaves. Then, 
as it was tried by first one and then 
another, and as orders increased, we 
found it possible to make a few spares 
with perfect safety, and now we are 
making an appreciable amount of our 
total output in national wheat meal. Ev- 
ery day the sales have gone up, and we 
make more national wheat meal than any 
other sort of brown bread. Now, if we 
suddenly get the fortified loaf in our 
midst, then all the folk who have tried 
the national wheat meal loaf and are 
buying it regularly will want to try the 
fortified white loaf, and it will be a mat- 
ter of the utmost difficulty to avoid 
waste of brown or white, or, more prob- 
ably, both sorts of bread. We shall 
need to make more of each sort than we 
are actually going to want, because for 
Some time folk will be veering from one 
Sort of bread to another. Therefore, I, 
for one, trust that the inauguration of 
the fortified loaf, which already has been 


so long delayed, will be delayed for a 
considerable time yet.” 

He goes on to say that he was not keen 
on starting the national wheat meal loaf. 
He thought it would turn out to be a 
loaf too dark for folk who liked white 
bread and too light for those who liked 
brown bread, but in this he proved 
wrong. His ordinary brown bread trade 
has declined somewhat, but his experi- 
ence, generally speaking, is that the folk 
who are buying the national whole meal 
loaf are those who previously were white 
bread eaters, and, in consequence, he is 
all out for increasing his sales to the 
maximum. He finds that the more he 
makes the better his profits, because the 
percentages of overhead and waste de- 
Also, 
he considers an increased consumption 
of this bread is in the national interest, 
as the difference between an 85% and 
75% flour means a saving of about one 
tenth in shipping space, which, in his 


crease as the batches grow larger. 


opinion, presents a strong appeal to the 
general public. 

Consumption of the national 
meal loaf apparently is mainly confined 
to the cities and towns. 


whole 


This, no doubt, 


Excuse It, Please 

A trainee at Fort Bragg, N. C., was 
relaying firing commands for 75-milli- 
meter guns, when he heard the order 
“Range, 4,000.” He got it confused with 
a telephone number in his home town, 
“Range 8192.” And now the government 
is being sued for three turkeys, a cow 
and a silo, 





is due to lack of demand through the 
very conservative likes and dislikes of 
many country folk, who do not switch 
over readily to things they regard as 
new fads. Lord Woolton, the Minister 
of Food, however, continues to empha- 
size his desire for an increased consump- 
tion of the national wheat meal loaf. He 
recently appealed to the bakers of the 
country, through the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers, to help him in his endeavor 
to raise the consumption to 25% of the 
total bread consumption. He, too, point- 
ed out that shipping space would 
be saved thereby, adding: “While the 
Battle of the Atlantic lasts—and it may 
well last a long time—I want the people 
of this country to turn more and more, 
of their own free will, to this higher ex- 
traction loaf.” 

















Some of the few remaining windmills of England, such as the one 


here pictured, are in war service not only for grinding grain but as 
headquarters and observation posts for the Air Raid Precaution service. 

















Lack of Freight 
Handicap to Normal 
Supplies in Egypt 

The flour market of Egypt was the 
subject of a report dated April 18 by 
the Canadian trade commissioner at 
Cairo. It is stated that owing to iack 
of freight no Indian flour has reached 
Egyptian ports for some time. The last 
small shipments were for the British 
army. None has come in for consump- 
tion in Egypt or for transshipment to 
Palestine and Cyprus. For the same 
reason very little Australian flour has 
been received recently and no early ar- 
rivals are expected. All available space 
is booked by the Australian government 
and private concerns cannot obtain any. 

Before the war monthly imports of 
two principal brands of United States 
flour amounted to about 2,500 bags of 
140 lbs. The agents for these brands 
purchased for their account, carried 
stocks and sold ex stores to wholesale 
merchants. The latter in turn sold to 
the bakeries. Sales have diminished con- 
siderably owing to high prices. At pres- 
ent Canadian flour is much cheaper than 
that from the United States and if this 
continues Canadian flour shipments will 
naturally increase at the expense of 
United States flour. A greater interest 
in Canadian flour is now evident and 
some small shipments are on their way 
to Egypt. 

Demand for imported semolina is not 
great. Egyptian alimentary paste in- 
dustry is developing but the larger part 
of its production is of an inferior qual- 
ity and domestic semolina is mostly used. 
For better quality pastes a blend of 
domestic and foreign semolina is re- 
quired but very little is made exclusively 
from imported semolina. Imports come 
from United States and Canada and 
amount to about 100 tons a month. Un- 
til recently United States semolina had 
the larger share of the trade but lower 
prices for Canadian semolina have lately 
resulted in Canada getting most of the 
business. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





ADDITIONAL SWISS IMPORT TAXES 

The Swiss sliding scale “compensa- 
tory” taxes on imported wheat, rye and 
spelt for milling to bread flour, have 
been replaced by “price supplements” 
(of the same amounts as the former 
taxes). An additional tax, of varying 
amount, has also been established on hard 
wheat milled. The “freight equalization” 
tax on the above imported products was 
canceled by the above order. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHIPPERS’ CO-OPERATION SOUGHT 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Carriers are ask- 

ing for the co-operation of shippers, in 
order to expedite the movement of grain 
before and during the peak of the crop 
movement and to help prevent the 
threatened embargoes. They ask that 
cars be loaded promptly and, in so far 
as possible, to their full capacity, and 
unloaded promptly at destinations. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
r 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 

















"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


ILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasoo.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels . 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











WAR GOSSIP FROM LONDON 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 








NOTHER incident in the great 
A Battle of London occurred dur- 
ing the month of May. Nature 
was lovely. Most of the trees and bushes 
were putting on their new green dress 
while the fruit and almond trees, which 
abound in the parks and gardens, were 
in full bloom—immense bouquets of blos- 
som. Beneath them nodded the daffodils 
and early tulips, hyacinths and polyan- 
thus, delighting the senses with their 
beauty, color and fragranee, and into 
the midst of all came the devastation of 
fire and high explosive. 

After a night of terror, nature, wher- 
ever possible, rose more radiant than 
ever the next morning, with such peace 
and beauty that the experiences of the 
preceding hours seemed but a bad dream. 
As I walked along the streets to early 
service (about 5:45 by the time of the 
sun) to render thanksgiving for having 
been brought safely through all the perils 
and dangers of the night, less than two 
hours since the “raiders passed” had 
sounded, the fact that there had been 
those perils and dangers seemed fantas- 
tic. All was the same as ever and, 
touched by the morning sun, looked radi- 
ant. During the night bombs: had fallen 
at the end of our street, setting fire to 
two houses and demolishing others, but 
my route did not require me to pass this 
scene. None the less there were re- 
minders of former visitations, with houses 
standing gaunt, roof shattered, window- 
less and uninhabitable, though the craters 
have been filled in, dangerous walls and 
rubble removed, and the spaces where 
houses formerly stood neatly fenced 
round. The spectacle becomes familiar 
and ceases to have a depressing effect. 

What of the night previous? It was 
almost as light as day, the moon and the 
stars vying with one another in shedding 
radiance through the skies and on the 
earth and out of this radiance came 
the devilish machines of death and de- 
struction. One satisfaction the moonlight 
brought to the poor, suffering citizens of 
London was that it enabled our own 
fighters to spot the raiders and to bring 
some of them down. 

Dusk had just fallen when the “alert” 
sounded, to be immediately followed by 
the roar of the enemy planes overhead. 
Shortly afterwards a brilliant magnetic 
light on the horizon in one direction 
showed that the raiders’ fell work had 
commenced, then came an awesome red 
glow from the direction of the city, ever 
increasing and bringing anguish to the 
hearts of the watchers for those in the 
vicinity of the flames and because of the 
inevitable further destruction of our be- 
loved city. In the distance one heard 
the rapid swish of the fire-engines and 
the clanging of their fire-bells as they 
hurried to the scene of destruction, with 
the bombs falling all- around them, but 
our fire-fighters are a magnificent, fear- 
less set of men and nothing deters them 
from their task in hand. ’ 


TASK “ALMOST SUPERHUMAN” 


On this occasion the fires caused by 
the rain of thousands of incendiary 


bombs were so large and widespread 
that the fire-fighters’ task was almost 
superhuman, but it was tackled in the 
usual efficient manner and much life 
and property was saved. Still more 
might have been done in these directions 
had it not been for the handicap of short- 
age of water, which was due, of course, 
to the extent of the fires. The city was 
an inferno for hours and it was wonder- 
ful how quickly the fire-fighting services 
succeeded in putting out the fires. There 
was considerable loss of life, especially 
in the residential sections of the West 
End and in the East End, these widely 
separated districts being brought into the 
vortex of the bombing and the flames 
with the city, and also among the police, 
A.R.P. and fire-fighting services through 
bombs and collapsing buildings. 

One fireman told me that after a long 
stretch of duty his unit was ordered to 
return to its base, Its course lay through 
a thoroughfare with burning buildings 
on either side and as the firemen went 
they heard and saw bombs descending 
on buildings just ahead of them. Never- 
theless they just went steadily on to 
their destination, at lightning speed, no 
doubt, but the cool courage of those men 
perched on that machine under such cir- 
cumstances thrills one. 

The job of my fireman friend is 
to work at the top of one of the new 
“water towers,” which have helped con 
siderably to shorten the time in which 
large scale fires can be got under con 
trol. They are extra high ladders from 
which they can play on the fire with 
their hoses and the top is equipped with 
a telephone for communication with the 
engine squad. A fireman finds his 
“nerve” or not on his very first experi- 
ence of facing bombs and fire. If his 
nerve fails him he is no good as a fire- 
man and is usually passed out of the 
service. After the initial test all fear 
disappears and one goes ahead, fighting 
with brain and hands in the great battle 
with the flames. 


BACK TO BARE WALLS 


This very heavy raid occurred durin: 
a week-end and on the Monday mornin: 
the workers in office, shop and warc- 
house, made their usual Monday mornin: 
trek to their places of employment in 
many cases to find only just the bare 
walls remaining of the building in whic) 
they had worked the previous wee’. 
Groups of employers and employe:s 
gathered in the roadway amid the ru! - 
ble and the miles of hose to discuss th 
situation and to make new plans. The: 
had lost stocks and equipment but th 
business was still there to be done s” 
they quietly determined to set up thei’ 
counters, their desks and their signs in 
whatever suitable premises they coul:! 
find near their old quarters. In many 
cases it is just a deal table or two for 
a counter or a desk but-the ball has been 
set rolling again. 

Financial assistance is given to mer 
chants and shops to re-start under th: 
government’s -war damage scheme wher« 
otherwise they - might have been too 
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ARNOLD 


inten 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest =e * Highest Quality 
Ha: Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flow Flour 


a SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
LOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard siti": 














QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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crippled to do so. Thus, the business 
of the country goes on uninterruptedly, 
if somewhat disorganized for a short 
time, but the undaunted spirit, unfail- 
ing cheerfulness and resourcefulness of 
the citizens of London and other bombed 
cities rise ever stronger and stronger as 
the enemy pounds away with his bombs 
and his frightfulness. 

Though much distressed at the destruc- 
tion of so many treasures of architecture, 
literature and art, which were not only 
our peculiar heritage but were shared 
by the whole world, and are irreplaceable, 
yet it is the spirit in which the losses 
are taken and overcome which counts. 
In this respect the remarks of Mr. Win- 
ant, the American Ambassador, at a 
luncheon of the English-Speaking Union, 
during the week after the great raid, 
are of especial interest. He said: 

“Today the English-speaking peoples 
are again being drawn together in a 
struggle to preserve not only their com- 
mon heritage but the common ideals of 
civilized men everywhere. Only this 
week in London, in the early hours of 
the Sabbath Day, enemy bombs destroyed 
the House of Commons room of the 
Parliament and smashed the altar of 
Westminster Abbey. These two hits 
seem to me to symbolize the objectives 
of the dictator and the pagan. Across 
the street from the wreckage of these 
two historic buildings of State and 
Church, Saint-Gauden’s statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was still standing. As I 
looked at the bowed figure of the Great 
Emancipator and thought of his life, I 
could not help but remember that he 
loved God, that he had defined and repre- 
sented democratic government, and that 
he hated slavery. As an American I 
was proud that he was there in that 
wreckage and sentinel of gallant days 
that have gone by, and a reminder that 
in this great battle for freedom he waited 
quietly for support for those things for 
which he lived and died.” 


IMPORTERS HIT AGAIN 


Among those who lost their offices— 
some for the second time—were many 
grain, flour and feed importers and mer- 
chants, including: Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Ltd., Sidney Smith Flour Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., Crawford & Eaw, C. E. Feast & 
Co., all these for the second time. Other 
victims were: J. M. & C. M. Hamm, Ltd., 
R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., H. M. Bell 
& Co. The very fine new building in 
which Pillman & Phillips had their of- 
fice was partially destroyed but con- 
trary to the experience of the majority, 
Pillman & Phillips’ office on the top floor 
escaped, but owing to the damage to the 
rest of the building is unusable at 
present, so they, like the other bombed 
victims, have had to find a temporary 
office elsewhere. 

All the other firms and THe Norrn- 
WESTERN Miter lost everything, except 
books and records in large fire-resisting 
strong rooms and safes. Many of the 
safes and supposed fire resisting steel 
cabinets have been found wanting in 
their protective capacities. It is true 
they themselves are not consumed by the 
flames but they become so red or even 
white hot in the flames that their con- 
tents are only a heap of charred paper 
when perhaps after much labor, in the 
case of safes, they are pried open. The 
poor, much vaunted steel cabinets often 
have toppled over on their sides, badly 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


he. 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


.- Millers of... 


*“CERESOTA 


"ARISTOS °“HECKERS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








Capacity Now 1,950 Bbis Daily 


ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 




















F. W. MANN, E. ST. LOUIS, ILL., BOX 67 


BUYER AND SELLER OF USED MACHINERY FOR 


MILLS—ELEVATORS— FEED MILLS 


THIRTY YEARS’ MILLING EXPERIENCE 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








LONG TIME AGO.—A_ reviewer 
noted in the columns of Tue Norruwest- 
ERN Mitier 50 years ago a new travel 
book by a Minneapolis flour miller. The 
book, written by Charles McCormick 
Reeve, was called “How We Went and 
What We Saw.” It told the story of a 
winter journey to Egypt, Asia Minor and 
the Grecian archipelago—approximately 
the geography of the present Mediterra- 
nean phase of World War II. 

On the telephone a few minutes ago we 
had a long conversation with the book’s 
author, who lives in retirement at Lake 
Minnetonka (Florida in winter). His 
memories of the ancient journey are 
lively despite his 94 years. Several days, 
he recalls, were spent in Damascus. 
From Baalbec General Reeve (the title 
comes from volunteer service in the Phil- 
ippines in Spanish War days) contributed 
an article to Tue NorrHwestern MILLER, 
in accordance with a request from Wil- 
liam C. Edgar, whom the general de- 
scribes as “its genial editor.” The ar- 
ticle was a burlesque on the mills of 
Baalbec, and is reproduced in full on 
another page of this issue. It is in the 
whimsical style used by the author 
throughout his travelog. 


¥ ¥ 


If General Reeve were going to the 
eastern Mediterranean today he would be 
toting a moving picture camera; and 
upon his return he would entertain his 
friends with a projector and_ screen. 
Fifty years ago he did the thing as it 
was done in that day—he produced a 
travel book. Our public librarian has 
dusted off for u8 a copy of “How We 
Went and What We Saw.” In geography 
and in the mechanics of transportation 
it is a page out of ancient history. 

There were 11 persons in the Reeve 
expedition of 1888-89, all of them closely 
connected with the Minneapolis milling 
industry. Included were Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Christian and their sons 
Henry and George; Mr. and Mrs. Llewel- 
lyn Christian; John de Laittre, Mrs. 
Horace Ropes, Mrs. William Eastman 
and Mrs. Reeve. Of these persons, who 
then ranged in age from 10 to 60 years, 
only the general and Mrs. Ropes are 
now living. 

Mediterranean travel in the eighties 
of the last century was not the luxury 
travel of half a century later, as may 
be judged from these sentences from the 
book (which at the same time give the 
flavor of the author’s literary attack): 

“The boats, judging from the Ettore 
on which we were for three days im- 
prisoned, are small, dirty, badly venti- 
lated, not heated, with first-cabin accom- 
modations which would disgrace the 
steerage of most any transatlantic line; 
all the emigrants, beggars, cattle, and 
filth generally located on the forward 


part of the ship, whence the complica- 
tion of smells wafted astern would put 
to shame a Chinese stink-pot; a general 
air of listlessness and inattention charac- 
terizing the entire outfit from the stew- 
ardess, who was the best fellow aboard, 
and I will except her, down to the cap- 
tain. 

“The boat has a strange history. She 
was an ancient Carthaginian trireme 
which, having escaped the destruction of 
the fleet by the Romans, was purchased 
by the Austrian Lloyds for one hundred 
sestertii, encumbered with an engine and 
some other machinery, and put on the line 
between Trieste and Alexandria. 

“The captain, who was hortator on the 
ancient trireme, was retained by the man- 
agement, and some of the former rowers, 
captured in the interior of Africa, now 
occupy different positions of trust about 
the craft. None of them, I learn, has 
the slightest idea of the uses of the 
barometer and compass, and the man- 
agement of an engine is to them a sealed 
book.” 

¥ ¥ 

The weather was a disappointment. 
Egypt’s midwinter was almost as bitter 
to the tourists as would have been con- 
temporary home temperatures. On this 
point the general writes: 

“Neither this climate, nor that of Italy, 
nor the boasted balmy temperature of the 
Riviera can compare with that of old 
Mexico as a wirtter resort. We Ameri- 
cans go to the ends of the earth in search 
of that which oftentimes may be found 
at our very doors. The streets of Cairo, 
excepting the bazaars and camels, afford 
no more interesting scenes than do the 
streets of old Mexico. . . . I will admit 
that the drives of Cairo, as well as the 
buildings of the city, are far more beauti- 
ful than those of Mexico, but for cloud- 
less, sunny winter skies; clear, pure, 
balmy air ladened with the perfume of 
countless flowers; scenery characterized 
by that unspeakable grandeur which snow- 
clad mountains rising abruptly from fer- 
tile fields and flowery gardens alone can 
impart, the ancient capital of the Monte- 
zumas is without an equal on this earth.” 

In the which General Reeve was a 
prophet the truth of whose words would 
not be discovered for another half cen- 
tury by most of his fellow-countrymen. 


¥ ¥ 


General Reeve was a flour miller only 
in passing. For a number of years he 
owned the Holly Mill, a small plant which 
stood, until it burned, close to the apron 
of St. Anthony Falls. But his interests 
were chiefly in other fields of industry 
and finance. He was a lawyer, a poli- 
tician, a banker, a cooper, a military man, 
a stock raiser, a real estate speculator, 
a coal baron. As a member of the Rus- 
sian Relief Commission, in 1891-92, he 


By Carroll K. Michener 











was associated with Mr. Edgar in the 
delivery to starving Russians of a cargo 
of American flour. His travels have been 
wide, his activities zestful, his interests 
without bounds. 


. . « Unexpected repercussion (or 
was itP) from the National Nutrition 
Conference: German propagandists, radio- 
blitzing in the wake of the loud confer- 
ence confession that America’s youth as 
indicated by draft rejections was in a 
bad way and that 75% of the nation as 
a whole was undernourished, spread the 
alarm with great gusto.... “If you 
would believe the gentlemen in Berlin,” 
writes one who heard the broadcasting, 
“you would see the streets of our cities 
inhabited by wretched, emaciated crea- 
tures, with hollow eyes and despondent 
mien. Naturally, in our ‘plutodemocracy,’ 
a few international bankers and the mem- 
bers of a certain wicked race were re- 
sponsible for this condition, while the 
Germans wallow in luxury.” 


Seems as if we ought to share 
with our readers this polished little para- 
graph from Cayol Journal of Health, the 
author being Robert G, Jackson, M. D., 
that renowned natural-food successor of 
the late Dr. Sylvester Graham: “The 
millers who have been robbing the grain 
of its valuable vitamins and minerals now 
advertise that they are putting some of 
them back—they actually boast of adding 
vitamin B complex to their flour. But 
you need not wait for the greedy mer- 
chants of super-processed cereals to give 
you back a part of the essential elements 
they have taken away. In addition to eat- 
ing whole grain products you.can fortify 
your diet with wheat germ and Wheat 
germ oil and thus make sure that your 
body gets the minerals and vitamins Na- 
ture intended it to have.” 


The United States Department 
of Agriculture is primarily but not 
wholly a department for agriculture. 
Even if you are a city slicker it works 
for you all day long, from the time you 
cuss the alarm clock in the morning until 
you put the cat out at night—and so far 
as we know it maybe keeps on working 
for you all night, too. The story is ap- 
pealingly told in the current Consumers 
Guide, which spends its time searching 
for consumer news among the innumer- 


able departments in which 100,000 work-. 


ers labor primarily for the nation’s 6,250,- 
000 farm families but actually and ulti- 
mately for all the rest of the families. 
This great paternal institution does so 
much for us, in fact, that it seems as if 
we could safely abolish every other gov- 
ernment bureau and agency. 


WRONG PREMISE.—To the recent 
suggestion of Paul V. McNutt, federal 
security administrator, that extending 
the Food Stamp Plan to all low-income 
families would “provide a quick and rel- 
atively inexpensive method for stepping 
up our national nutritional efficiency,” 
Bread & Butter, the journalistic offspring 
of Consumers’ Union, gives a loud hoo- 
rah. But the Stamp Plan isn’t perfect, 
thinks Bread & Butter. Says it: 

“One trouble is that part of the money 
spent by the government in redeeming 
stamps goes to food distributors, not to 
farmers. And food distributors don’! 
need a subsidy. So the plan isn’t as ef- 
fective as it might be in getting more 
production of the foods people need. 

“But perhaps the fundamental trouble 
is that the plan also aims to abolish the 
surpluses so that there won’t be any of 
the vitamin-rich foods left to distribute 
as ‘surplus.’ If the Food Stamp 
Plan is to serve the needs of nutrition, 
it must not be tied too closely to present 
surpluses of farm products. It must 
be used to stimulate far more produc 
tion on the farms.” 

But, concludes Bread & Butter, the 
plan can be remodeled later—at present 
it must be extended as is to all low- 
income folks, a group comprising in 
1939 40% of all the families in the na- 
tion, these being the ones with less than 
$1,000 of annual income, in governmental 
parlance the “starvation line.” 


. For a long time a lot of us 
have objected to having our lives in var- 
ious ways, principally nutritional, cali- 
brated to the white rat. We have lived 
in the hope that science one day wouid 
find a more flattering medium for experi- 
ment. But no. This expectation has been 
blasted. H. C, Sherman, professor of nu- 
trition in Columbia University, told the re- 
cent National Nutrition Conference in 
Washington that the rat is the best deputy 
for the human in studying nutritional im- 
provement of health. Said he: “The only 
known important difference between hu- 
man and rat nutrition is that we are 
much more responsive to the ascorbic 
and nicotinic acid values of food than is 
the rat. Thus there is definite evidence 
(amply convincing if one has time ‘0 
study it thoroughly) that the nutritional 
improvements shown in experiments with 
rats are well within the scientific prob- 
abilities of the benefits which nutrition 
can bring to human beings.” ... So be 
it. But we'd feel a little better even 
if guinea pigs could stand in for us— 
we've been called guinea pigs often 
enough in late years, and are used, if not 
reconciled, to it. But it comes hard to 
know that we're all (not just some of 
us that we know about) pretty ratty. 
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Flour Testing Has Grown Into 
a Highly Technical Process 


Eprtor’s Note.—This is another in a 
series of bulletins titled “Studies for 
Flour Salesmen” issued by the Millers 
National Federation. Purpose of the ser- 
ies is to present the story of wheat from 
the farm to the consumer. This install- 
ment deals with the relation of chemical 
analysis and physical character to flour 
quality and value. 


- = 


LOUR testing in any form and at 
f°: period has had as its objective 

evaluating quality. It began many 
years ago when the only known tests 
were simple physical comparisons. Much 
of the bread making was done in the 
home and the small bakeshop. In either 
case, a one-purpose flour was used for 
bread and the few varieties of cakes. 
The processes were simple. Hand work 
predominated. These bakers were the 
first to appreciate the fact that flour 
differed in baking quality and impressed 
this on the miller, who, in turn, devel- 
oped the first crude tests. Probably the 
factors considered most important were 
freedom from specks and color—then 
baking quality, referred to as strength, 
and from this foundation has sprung 
our more elaborate testing system of 
today. 

Great credit is due these early pio- 
neers. Some of their tests have met the 
test of time and have been accepted by 
the more highly trained flour technicians 
of the present period; some have been 
changed and improved upon but the prin- 
ciples remain the same, thereby empha- 
sizing the value of some of these early 
discoveries. 

The first standard was no doubt a 
flour considered best by whatever factors 
of quality measurement were used at the 
time, and this principle still maintains. 
The first instrument designed exclusively 
for flour testing was the “flour slick,” 
and today a miller who does not carry 
one of these with him would be dis- 
credited. It is the badge of his trade 
and in constant use by the alert operator. 
It is used in making color comparisons, 
known as the “Pekar” test, named after 
the man who originated it. To the ex- 
perienced flour man, whether miller or 
flour expert, the varying degrees and 
shades of color brought out by the use 
of a simple method of comparing one 
flour with another or with a known 
standard, first in the dry state, then in 
a wet and finally a dried condition, 
reveals considerable information as_ to 
color value, and has the advantage of 
being made quickly under many condi- 
tions. 

The “doughing up” test was used by 
the early millers and flour testers to de- 
termine strength and elasticity. The 
technique was to make a dough of flour 
and water of a consistency that could 
be handled without sticking and the ex- 
pert was able to give a valuable opinion 
as to dough quality as it related to bread 
making. 

Strength and elasticity are still re- 
garded as of great importance but now 
delicate instruments have been devised 
that will register these characteristics 
with great accuracy. 

Washing gluten was another impor- 
tant development. By this operation it 
was possible to determine with a fair 
degree of accuracy the percentage pres- 
ent, and, at the same time, it presented 


an opportunity to further study strength, 
elasticity and tendency to stickiness. This 
is a procedure that has now been super- 
seded by the protein determination and 
test baking. 

Undoubtedly the most controversial 
factor has been the ash of flour. It is 
the mineral matter or incombustible ma- 
terial at first difficult to determine but 
now reduced to a high degree of ac- 
curacy. It was at first accepted by the 
cereal chemist as a grade control, but 
more eagerly by the flour buyer and 
soon included in specifications. The 
chemist and miller were face to face with 
the varying characteristics of wheat and 
conditions beyond their control which 
contributed to a varying ash content of 
the finished flour and to hold ash at a 
fixed point day after day might bring 
about a variation in the baking quality— 
something the buyer was reluctant to 
recognize. Undoubtedly the over-empha- 
sis placed on ash, by both millers and 
bakers, has proved costly to both. 

Moisture content is another factor that 
has proved a serious problem to both 
miller and buyer and in which federal 
and state governments have taken an 
active interest—first, because of the ef- 
fect on keeping quality, and second, be- 
cause of possible change in weight due 
to evaporation or absorption. The De- 
partment of Agriculture first arrived at 
a fair standard by determining the av- 
erage moisture content of many samples 
taken off the market, then found it neces- 
sary to also establish a standard method 
of determination. During this period, 
there was much controversy and many 
claims. All of this has now been ironed 
out, but not until a new method and 
new moisture standard had been adopted. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
from time to time endeavored to set up 
certain specifications to control quality, 
grades and types, but so many variables 
exist in the raw material (wheat) that 
this has not been found entirely practical, 
but the developments in flour testing 
covering a period of many years have had 
a decided influence on wheat and flour 
quality. They have also resulted in a 
reliable classification of flours best adapt- 
ed for different varieties of baked goods 
and different production practices. As 
an illustration, soda cracker bakers and 
millers specializing in this type of flour 
are in close agreement as to its charac- 
ter, and a factor generally accepted as 
important is viscosity (resistance to 
flow), a characteristic not empliasized in 
flour for other purposes. With cake 
flours, the pH value (measure of effec- 
tive active acidity) is considered impor- 
tant and so covering the whole range of 
baking procedure, flours best adapted 
for certain purposes can now be deter- 
mined with a high degree of accuracy 
by chemical analysis and the physical 
characteristics. 

Some salesmen are superior . because 
of a convincing personality. They can 
inspire confidence in the products they 
sell, their company, and themselves, with 
a minimum knowledge of flour quality. 
Others may inspire equal or greater 
confidence by a very thorough apprecia- 
tion of what can be accomplished with 
the flour they sell. Both types of sales- 
men are welcomed by most buyers be- 
cause of the information they bring and 
the broader their knowledge the more 


(Continued on page 36.) 


Could You Do a Better Selling Job 
If You Were More Certain of 
Your Financing? 


It has been our privilege to co-operate 
with many millers who were not using 
their sound credit position to the best 
advantage. 


Their business is to buy wheat, convert it 
into several products, and sell these prod- 
ucts at a profit. 


It is our business to help the industry, 
through dependable and elastic credit, 
finance these operations. 


Merely a case of each man for his proper 
job. 


w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








**RUSSELL’S BEST” “ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” ' 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- —q 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas name that 








has meant 





DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 





for 85 years’’ 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 


WAUPAGOCA, WIS. 





‘(Made Good’’ 
Since 1855! 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT ICH. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


vOGES £00 GOs. Brand AP scot ay wens apANon 
Trands: anon bell, ’ 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


training for bakers 


Almost everyone conversant with the 
milling and baking industries realizes the 
important role Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, has played in furn- 
ishing the baking industry with personnel 
thoroughly trained in what amounts to 
professional approach to the problems of 
the baking craft. A. J. Vander Voort 
and his aide, Ralph E. Manewal, are per- 
sonally responsible for the training of 
those craftsmen. Mr. Vander Voort, 
called “Van” by almost everyone who has 
ever shaken his hand in introduction, is 
well known not only through his academic 
position as head of Dunwoody’s baking 
department but also as a writer of prac- 
tical articles designed to help bakers in 
their day-to-day production. Mr. Mane- 
wal (his students address him by his first 


Ralph E. Manewal 
with practical approach 


name) has been instructor in bread bak- 
ing at Dunwoody for the last five years. 
He, too, writes technical articles. He 
began studying for his carreer at Wash- 
ington University, in chemical engineer- 
ing. Then he switched to baking, attend- 
ing the Dunwoody baking school and that 
of the American Institute of Baking. He 
has worked variously at Detroit and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Joliet, I!l., and at 
East St. Louis, Ill., where he was plant 
superintendent of a large baking concern. 
As a trained bakery production man, he 
left “practical” baking to assume his 
present post at Dunwoody, where by 
theory he works out the practical solu- 
tions of bake shop problems. 


Edward J. Quinn, the genial general 
salesmanager of the Commander-Larabee 





Edward J. Quinn 


no newcomer in milling 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, is no newcomer 
in milling circles. Starting with the 
Washburn Crosby Co., after leaving 
school, he served in various capacities in 
the main office and in the field. He be- 
came branch manager at Cincinnati for 
that company in 1927 and continued as 
such until 1936, when he resigned, re- 
turned to Minneapolis, and organized 
the E. J. Quinn Brokerage Co. Until 1939 
he successfully managed this company. 
Then, due to changes in the Commander- 
Larabee organization, he accepted the po- 
sition of general sales manager of the 
Commander Milling Co. He served over- 
seas in the World War with the Amer- 
ican Tank Corps. 


R. B. Kroutil confesses that he con- 
siders himself the “oldest one of the 
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R. B. Kroutil 


“oldest” young miller 


bunch” of the men who were recently 
honored with recognition as the “younger 
set” of the milling industry by the Millers 
National Federation. His portfolio is 
well stocked with offices: He is active 
vice president of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill 
& Grain Co., in his own state he is well 
known as the vice president of the Okla- 
homa Millers Association, and in his own 
town is vice president of the Lions’ Club 
and also vice president of the Yukon Na- 
tional Bank. He has had high official po- 
sitions in the Masonic and Odd Fellows 
lodges, and has been a representative of 
the India Temple of Oklahoma City. 
His education, aside from grammar and 
high school, consists of a bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Oklahoma. 


ertonal & Otherwise 


RETURNS TO ENGLAND 

A cable announcing the safe arrival at 
home of Charles Steward, milling engi- 
neer for Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
Rochdale, Eng., was received on July 2. 
Mr. Steward recently spent several 
months in the United States and Canada 
in the interest of his firm, prominent mill 
builders and manufacturers of milling 
machinery and equipment, making many 
friends for them and for himself. 


NORTHERN FISHING 

William E. Derrick, resident director 
and regional manager at New York for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, flew to Toronto with Mrs. Derrick 
to spend the holidays fishing in Georgian 
Bay. 


HONORS GRANDFATHER 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin N. Humphrey, 
Chickasha, Okla., announce the birth of 
a son, whom they have named Myron 
E. Humphrey, honoring his grandfather, 
president of the Chickasha Milling Co. 
Edwin N. Humphrey is sales manager 
for the Chickasha company. 


WHEAT INSPECTION 
Cohen Williams, Jr., of Cohen E. Wil- 


liams & Sons, Nashville flour and feed 
brokers, Mrs. Williams and their two 


daughters, Connie and Linda, motored 
recently to Texas where they met Wil- 
liam Hacker, of the Hacker Flour Mills, 
Jefferson, Okla. Mrs. Williams and the 
two daughters then left for Beverly 
Hills, Cal., where they will visit with 
Mrs. Wiiliams’ mother for two months, 
and Mr. Williams and Mr. Hacker made 
a trip through the Texas panhandle and 
up through the wheat section. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
made a brief business trip to central 
states points after attending a meeting 
in Chicago of the executive committee 
of the Wheat Flour Institute. 


SALES MEETINGS 


William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and general sales manager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, follow- 
ing a meeting in Kansas City on July 8, 
went to Birmingham, Ala., for a confer- 
ence with the company’s salesmen in 
the Southeast. 


AIR CORPS OFFICERS 
John F. Brown, James H. Knowles & 
Son, Auburndale, Mass., received a visit 


from his son, Lieutenant Jason L. Brown, 
over the July 4 holiday. Lieutenant 


Brown was recently awarded a commis- 
sion in the air corps and is stationed at 
Maxwell Field, Alabama. 


DALLAS VISITORS 


H. W. Files, Minneapolis, vice presi- 
dent of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and C. F. Tillma, head of the Oklahoma 
City office of the company, were recent 
Dallas visitors. 


SUMMER IN SANTA BARBARA 


George G. Sohlberg, retired Oklahoma 
City miller, with Mrs. Sohlberg, has gone 
to Santa Barbara, Cal., to spend the 
summer. 


VACATION OVER 

L. E. Bowman, Chicago manager, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned July 6 from a few weeks’ eastern 
vacation trip. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among out-of-town visitors in the Chi- 
cago market last week were: Fred Bor- 
ries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville; E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gyulay, Sr., have 
announced the engagement of _ their 


daughter, Judith, to Donald E. McCal- 
lum, of the army medical corps, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Miss Gyulay is 
secretary to W. E. McCraith, secretary 
of the Association of Operative Millers. 
Her father is shop superintendent at 
the Great Western Mfg. Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 


Floyd W. Keepers, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, spent July 8 in Minne- 
apolis on business. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. ARMY WILL PURCHASE 
9,200 BBLS FLOUR JULY 10 


Cuicaco, ILt.—The Army Quartermas- 
ter will buy about 9,200 bbls of flour on 
July 10, about 55% type A and the re- 
mainder type B. Deliveries are sched- 
uled at various times between July 2! 
and Sept. 28. 

The bids may be made either f.o.b. 
mill, or delivered at the following eight 
points: Fort Devens, Mass; New Orleans, 
La; Leesville, La; Fort Wayne, Ind; 
Galveston, Texas; Fort Sill, Okla; Hitch- 
cock, Texas; Long Island, N. Y. 


Bids will be opened by the command- 
ing officer of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, 1819 Pershing Road, Chicago, at 
9 am., July 10. 
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When Tide Was In 





Miller of Old Shod Horses, 
Fixed Wagons on the Side 


One Sunday evening as we were walk- 
ing along the bank of the river which 
runs through Ipswich, Mass., I saw a 
picturesque old mill. There was an old 
stone dam back of the building itself 
and, continuing from it there was a stone 
wall which carried the structure above it. 

The building, or rather the series of 
buildings, showed the method pursued 
in their construction. The owner had 
added each time just what he had want- 
ed and nothing more. Some of the addi- 
tions had been high and others low, some 
of the roofs were flat and others sharp; 
some were of long split shingles, and 
others were more modern and sawed. 
But here they were, jumbled together 
in a way altogether careless of effect, yet 
when taken in connection with their sur- 
roundings, the effect was decidedly pic- 
turesque and pleasing. 

The bank of the stream on the oppo- 
site side below the dam was made up 
of a huge pile of immense granite bould- 
ers. This was a tidemill. They could 
run about five hours during the daytime 
and five hours at night. The tide would 
come in and go over the dam and would 
then run out and leave them with a head 
of water. They could run from the 
time when they had the fall or head until 
the tide came in again. 

The next day I went to see this mill. 
The tide was in and the miller was en- 
gaged in shoeing a horse in a_ building 
which he had attachd to the others. 
In this way he occupied his time while 
waiting for the tide to go out. When 
there was no horse-shoeing, he did wagon 
repairing, or other work of like kind. 
He asked me to go in and take a look 
at the mill. 

There was an old 41-ft buhr with 
fixtures such as I had never seen before. 
The bed stone was on a level with the 
floor of the whole mill. There was no 
elevation of the hurst. The miller had 
to get down on his hands and knees and 
stick his arm down a spout to get at 
the chop. 

There was a corn buhr which was 
equally antique in appearance sitting in 
one corner of the mill. There were no 
stock hoppers for grain, merely the hop- 
per over the buhr, which would hold two 
or three bushels. The miller would carry 
in the grain on his shoulder and empty 
it out of a sack into the hopper. 

I noticed that there was a new elevator 
in front of the buhr. The lumber looked 
newer than in any other part of the mill. 
I asked the miller about it. “Why,” said 
he, “that’s an elevator—saves lots of 
work. Before we had that I used to 
have to go down the cellar and carry 
the stuff up on my shoulder. Now you 
see those little tin buckets there on the 
belt. When that pulley up there turns 
around, the belt carries up the stuff in 
the buckets, and they empty it into the 
spout which you see up there. They 
are making a good many improvements 
in mills nowadays.” 

I looked around for the scales in that 
old mill. I asked the miller where he 
weighed his grain. “Oh, we don’t weigh 
it,” said he, “we just measure it.”— 
“Winter Wheat,” in THe NortHwEsTERN 
Mitter of Nov. 21, 1884. 
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White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WueEatT 


FLOUR 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 = 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e¢ MINNESOTA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mis At FLOUR 





GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Missourl 











‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








HOOSIER FARMERS ORGANIZE 
IN PROTEST OF AAA 


By Howard M. Rudeaux 


Farmers in Henry and Montgomery 
counties, Indiana, who are organizing in 
protest against the tactics of the AAA, 
are prompted by a sentiment that has 
been increasing steadily. As the tillers 
of the soil have watched the develop- 
ment of the government’s policy toward 
agriculture, they have become aroused 
as to the future of their industry. The 
federal planners started out to extend 
aid. They professed to be anxious to 
establish “parity” of prices on the farm 
and in industry. 

At the outset everything was supposed 
to be voluntary. The farmer could join 
or remain aloof as he saw fit. Now it is 
coming about that he can co-operate, or 
else. . . . The Henry County farmers 
who are protesting make the very perti- 
nent objection that the government has 
taken an unfair advantage of them in 
connection with wheat production. The 
AAA fixed a penalty of 15¢ bu for 
overproduction of wheat. 

Many independent farmers, who still 
cling to the old-fashioned theory that 
they should be permitted to operate 
their own farms as business institutions, 
refused to co-operate with the govern- 
mental wheat allotment program. They 
figured on paying the 15¢c penalty for 
the wheat they produce in excess of the 
quota set for them. Now that the wheat 
is well on the way to the harvest, they 
are notified that the penalty will be 49c, 
and not l5c. 

They look on the action of the AAA 
as unfair and actually ruinous to many 
of the independents. It all has very 
much the appearance of a part of the 
steadily developing program to bring 
about government regulation and con- 
trol of production and prices on the 
farm. The independent farmers see in 
the distance what the doctors envision in 
the proposal to allot large federal sums 
for the promotion of federal health and 
medical activities. They see in the fu- 
ture what is becoming apparent to in- 
dustry and business in general, which 
are being regulated and regimented by 
punitive tax laws and other expedients. 

The independent Hoosier farmers are 
proposing to do something before it is 
too late. An organization has _ been 
formed in Montgomery County, and 
Henry and Fountain counties are getting 
into line. They hope to arouse the 
farmers in other counties and other 
states. It is their aim to have an or- 
ganization that will make vocal the mil- 
lions of farmers who wish to remain in- 
dependent and to prosper on their own 
initiative and merits, without federal 
handouts. 
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Buy a Doughnut Hole? 
@ Fried and Sugared, 
They Sell Like Hotcakes 

“Wanna buy a doughnut hole?” 
That is no mere wisecrack down 


around Myrtle Beach, S. C. Ask Justin 
Plyler. 





While puttering around in his father’s 
grill, he discovered a pile of doughy 
tidbits which had been cut out of the 
center of what later became doughnuts. 

He tossed them into a pan of fat and 
fried them. They came up round and 
puffy. He coated them with sugar, and 
they sold like hotcakes. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U. s. A. 








Mennel 


——— a 








“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago Office: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
Boston Office: 


Seaboard Allied BepReg Gaeperetion, 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 
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EXTRA HOUR 


3 OF DOUGH STABILITY 


OlA-ciuTem foun 
mE eas ED (OMmiRATTS WES 


Oran mipnsens ube 


more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 


you want 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 








a flour which will stand 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D,R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT, 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








NEW ULM ROLLER 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


MILL CO. 


MINNESOTA 














KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














U. S. REPORTS PURCHASES 
OF FOOD COMMODITIES 


D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
the purchase of the following food sup- 
plies during the week ending June 28: 


WASHINGTON, 


Commodity— Quantity 
Pork meat products— 
Cured and frozen, lbs ......... 1,260,000 
CGE, Te Si is vet deen sssatee 4,021,000 
Casings, 100-yd bundles ..... 174,700 
ty ee eererrrr rrr irre 140,000 
PYOROR O8G8, IDS cicccccccevevees 1,283,360 
American cheese, IbS .....--eee05 2,692,500 
Dried skim milk (spray), lbs..... 120,000 
(Roller), We .ccccvesccccceve 330,100 
Evaporated milk, cases ......... 134,000 
Gee GORE. BOS. oodcicdésisicarers Oe 
Cracked wheat, Ibs ........e.0- 2,000,000 
BROMO GAts, BOS .cccccrcvcvessves 1,500,000 
POPE, BR cess ceed srecevcecves 500,000 
Cornstarch, Tbe .....cccccscccccee 5,000,000 
Corn Sugar, IDS ..cccccsccccseces 608,000 
Vitamin concentrates— 
Vitamin A, million units ....... 600,000 
Vitamin B,, kilograms ......... 3,965 


These food supplies can be used for 
domestic distribution to public aid fam- 
ilies and for free school lunches, to meet 
requirements for the Red Cross for ship- 
ment to war refugee areas, for transfer 
to other countries under the terms of 
the Lend-Lease Act, or for release upon 
the market when desirable. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








LABOR DISPUTE SETTLED 

Green Bay, Wis.—Labor difficulties 
between Vann’s Model Bakery and the 
A. ‘F. of L. Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union, dating 
back to May 29, has been settled fol- 
lowing the signing of a three-year con- 
tract between the two parties. 

The trouble started over discharge 
of two bakers by Frank Vannieuwen- 


hoven, owner of the bakery. He agreed 


July 9, 1941 


to a three-year contract in May but re- 
fused to continue employment of the two 
bakers on the grounds of incompetency. 
Picketing followed. 

Settlement was reached when it was 
decided that the bakery would be per- 
mitted to sign the agreement in effect 
between the union and the local bakers’ 
association of which he is a member, 
and that the question of discharging the 
two men and payment of back wages be 
left to arbitration. Evidence will be pre- 
sented to the arbitration board July 19. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Testing a Highly 
Technical Process 


(Continued from page 33.) 
welcome they are. Therefore, the well- 
informed salesman can be of great as- 
sistance to the buyer in the selection of 
a proper type of flour—in other words, 
can “help him buy.” 

Corresponding to the development that 
has taken place in flour testing is the 
progress made in commercial baking. 
Hand work has been replaced by auto- 
matic machinery; air conditioned plants 
are now common; baking ovens have 
undergone a great change; proper dough 
fermentation, formerly left to the judg- 
ment of the baker, now is largely a ques- 
tion of meeting shop procedure and local 
conditions. 

Different plants and different locali- 
ties may have become adjusted to cer- 
tain types of flour and it is important for 
the seller to adjust his sales efforts ac- 
cordingly. The more perfectly a flour 
meets production requirements, the great- 
er the possibility of improved bread qual- 
ity and increased consumption. 











Increase production in your plant now by equipping it with 
the high speed Singer 157-3. This machine easily maintains a 
speed of 4500 stitches per minute, assuring a large and eco- 
nomical output of light and medium weight bags. 


Production is further increased by a simplified splash lubri- 
cating system which minimizes wear, reduces maintenance 
cost, and prolongs the life of the machine. 


Let us prove the outstanding efficiency of the Singer 157-3 
by testing one in your own plant on your own work. There is 
no cost or obligation. The nearest branch of the Singer Manu- 
facturing Trade Department will be glad to arrange such a test. 
Call your Singer Man today. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 


149 Broadway « New York, N. Y. 


Name 








SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York 


Please send complete information about the Singer 157-3 to 





Street 





City 


State_ 
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CROP PROSPECT QUIETS 
WHEAT MARKET ON COAST 


PorTLAND, Orecon.—An_ extremely 
quiet wheat market prevails in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, with large crops of all 
grains and seeds in sight, notwithstand- 
ing hard showers at times causing some 
damage in the Inland Empire. These 
heavy rains admittedly have caused some 
damage to winter wheat, but additional 
moisture for spring has partially offset 
the damage done. 

Clearing weather during the week is 
bringing the winter wheat to maturity 
and harvesting will start in some sec- 
tions this week. The crop has been de- 
layed by incessant showers, but this has 
filled the wheat in excellent shape. 

Prospects for marketing the new crop, 
however, are very poor. The only de- 
mand at the moment comes from the 
mills. Prices are moving along with east- 
ern markets, but farmers are selling but 
little wheat. On the other hand, there 
is no broad demand for wheat, result- 
ing in a stagnant condition in the grain 
trade. 

There appears to be no outlet for ex- 
port wheats, and storage space will be 
hard pressed to take care of the incom- 
ing wheat. Wheat has been moving rap- 
idly into coast storage, thus relieving in- 
terior storage to some extent. Some 
Montana wheat is reported headed this 
way to relieve the situation in that state. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
PICKS TRADE CONSULTANTS 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Twelve experts 
in finance and trade research have been 
chosen by the Department of Commerce 
to act as business consultants in its offices 
in the 12 Federal Reserve cities. 

These consultants will co-operate with 
business and civic organizations, with the 
19 other field offices of the department 
and with the business and research de- 
partments of the colleges and universities 
of the areas. The plan is expected to 
give the government more timely and 
complete information on industrial and 
business matters pertaining to national 
defense and to the general economic sta- 
tus of the country. 

The appointees are Roscoe B. Arant, 
of University, Miss; Virgil D. Cover, 
Fayetteville, Ark; W. Cornell Dechert, 
Wilmington, Del; C. H. Henrikson, Jr., 
New York City; Wesson S. Hertrais, 
Nashua, N. H; Robert H. Leding, New 
York City; Eldon C. Shoup, Framing- 
ham, Mass; Arnold L. Skinner, Minne- 


MOBILE BAKERY 
FOR THE ARMY 





A 19-ton mobile bakery, con- 
structed to turn out 4,000 loaves of 
bread daily while rolling along be- 
hind troops in battle, is being tested 
by army engineers in the field. 

The bakery consists of a truck cab, 
a semi-trailer and a_ special long 
trailer, supported by 22 wheels. 
Equipment includes a mixer, which 
can stir up 150 Ibs of dough at a 
time, a dough trough, a 250-gal water 
tank, an automatic molder, pans, 
proofing compartments and a revolv- 
ing oven. 

The bakery will be taken to Camp 
Lee, Va., for experiments in moun- 
tainous terrain. 


A een meen at manne eat 
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apolis; William A. Spurr, Lincoln, Neb; 
James D. Studley, Washington; Joseph 
H. Taggart, Lawrence, Kansas; and 
Bervard Nichols, Pittsburgh. 
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NEW JOB FOR H. A. GREGORY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—H. A. Gregory, for 
many years salesman for Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, in the loca] ter- 
ritory, resigned last week to take over 
flour sales for the Gordon, Sewall Co., 
Houston, Texas, wholesale grocers. Mr. 
Gregory will assume his new duties 
about July 15. 
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FLOUR DIVISION MANAGER 
NAMED BY DOUGHBOY MILLS 


Wayne Wilson has joined the staff of 
Doughboy Mills, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis., as manager of the flour division. 
Mr. Wilson formerly was with the Inter- 
national Milling Co. and, before that, 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
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FLOUR TRAFFIC UP 

MitwavkerE, Wis.—Flour receipts and 
shipments in the Milwaukee market 
showed appreciable gains during June 
over the same month last year. Re- 
ceipts increased to 76,650 bbls from 68,- 
600 bbls last year, while shipments 
reached 33,950 bbls, compared to 21,350 
bbls a year ago. 

Wheat and rye receipts were also heav- 
ier, large gains being noted especially 
for wheat receipts which totaled 2,268,- 
650 bus, compared with 246,995 bus a 
year before. Rye receipts were 33,220 
bus, with none entering here last year. 
Shipments of wheat were also heavy, 
doubling to 554,400 bus from 239,400 
last year. Rye shipments, however, de- 
clined to 15,060 bus from 57,730 last 
year. 
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Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 5, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletinf, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Chicago ...... 182 374 1,415 185 108 
DUGER . ccc cise. os 2,687 .. 399 59 27 
Indianapolis .. ae 198 577 50 
Kansas City .. oe tee 34 4 a 
Milwaukee ... 14 95 115 rv 5 
Minneapolis .. .. 4,966 268 360 503 
OMARR ...cces ee 904 127 20 - 
ly eee 37 52 703 18 13 
Sioux City ... ee 62 36 20 14 
St. Joseph ... o« 648 53 110 
St. Loews ..... 121 1,826 244 20 
Wichita ...... -s 1,621 

TWetale ..:0.00% 354 19,697 3,951 846 670 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 25 307 63 25 68 
Boston ......-.- 14 ° oe ee ° 
Galveston . es 299 as 2 
New York .... 107 315 91 13 on 
New Orleans . 18 15 88 9 “ee 
Philadelphia .. 25 34 75 11 














Totals ...... 189 *970 317 47 79 


543 20,667 4,268 893 749 








Grand totals. 




















Last week .... 554 18,777 4,820 789 720 
Last year ..... 525 21,303 5,291 609 401 
*257,000 bus bonded. 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 6 320 1,291 229 31 
Duluth ....... ee 399 735 68 54 
Indianapolis .. — 11 179 72 4 
Kansas City .. 106 1,544 435 2 
Milwaukee ... 4 317 337 6 ae 
Minneapolis .. 81 781 381 275 90 
Omaha ......- es 544 508 6 a% 
POOTIR seccscns 33 39 311 4 “ 
Sioux City .... od 17 31 8 oe 
St. Joseph .... oo 221 74 2 erg 
St. Lowls ..... 68 334 50 14 8 
Wichita ...... oe 746 ee oe 
TOTO cccce 360 5,273 4,332 686 187 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... oe 322 ee oe 
Philadelphia .. oe é* “se 11 
WOMB sissies oe *322 os 11 
Grand totals. 360 5,595 4,332 697 187 
Last week .... 483 6,071 4,848 799 471 
Last year ..... 577 4,091 2,483 480 443 
*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 


made for duplications. 
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The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years. 
= a 
Rich in Flavor 
a 
Creamy White 
” * a 
Vitamin Filled 
Ww 
The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
SK 8 Capacity Now 1,950 Bbls Daily 
4 GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat F1 
. i ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. -.MINNSAPOLIS ., 
9 
| ALL TYPES 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. OF FLOURS 
To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 
THE ° 
r Mill 
Shellabarge 1976 , FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS Lockport, N. Y. 
Evans Milling Co. HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A Quality Millers for 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS Over Half a Century 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales almost exactly equal 
to operations, reflecting the status of con- 
tracts and showing the amount bakers have 
on their books. Sales last week, 60% of 
capacity, compared with 65% the previous 
week and 52% a year ago. 

As the week of July 6 opened, however, 
business picked up and between 100 and 
200% of capacity probably was sold July 7, 
with almost all of it to small buyers. The 
trade was waiting to buy with the rush 
of wheat on that day, apparently, but the 
edge of the buying was dulled when the 
market hopped up. 

Export sales good before the subsidy went 
off—and back on again—but since that time 
bookings have been light. Uncertainty about 
the subsidy caused a flurry of business in 
June. 

Operations lighter because of the holiday, 
but directions good and running time will 
improve next week. Buyers also will be- 
come more active in buying ahead, most 
millers believe. Clears holding about un- 
changed, with not much demand and no 
particular response to a rise in the wheat 
market. 

Quotations, July 5: established brands 
family flour $6@6.20, bakers short patent 
$5.20@5.45, 95% $4.95@5.20, straight $4.85@ 
5.15, first clear $3.75@3.90, second clear $3.40 
@3.60, low grade $3.15@3.35. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- 
tic business active, 7 fair, 7 quiet, 5 slow 
and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales only fair, compared 
with previous week's 42%. All bookings 
domestic; buyers apparently in market only 
to satisfy urgent needs. Some indication 
that cessation of large buying may have 
been partly caused by indignation of state 
wheat growers over the government penal- 
ties on excess quotas. A state-wide meet- 
ing will be held in Enid July 7 to voice 
a formal protest. Operation is approxi- 
mately normal. Quotations, July 5: hard 
wheat short patent $6.30, soft wheat short 
patent $6.30, standard patent $6, bakers 
short patent $5.50, bakers standard $5.30. 

Omaha: Despite holiday, mills reported 
moderately large flour sales. One mill had 
20% sales, another 150%; still another, 180% 
of capacity production. Orders mostly for 
family flour, and much business was in gov- 
ernment contracts, General trade rather 
light, with most bakers and jobbers show- 
ing small interest in bookings. No definite 
character to shipping directions on former 
sales. However, balance of contracts wanted 
in volume to keep mills operating on steady 
schedule. Omaha mills operated four to 
six days and produced 24,000 bbls. Quo- 
tations, July 6: fancy short patent, $5.45 
@ 5.75. 

Hutchinson: Buyers continue to wait for 
the rush of new wheat to depress prices; 
bookings slim. Inquiry meager. Shipping 
directions slow. 

Salina: Demand very slow, with prices 
20c bbl lower. Shipping directions slow. 

Texas: The active demand effectively 
checked at the intimation of possible gov- 
ernment control of commodity prices, and 
sales are down to 35% or 40% of capacity, 
about all in home territory. Operations 
continue at 50% to 60% of capacity. Prices 
off 10@20c per bbl. Quotations, July 3: 
family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.20@ 
6.50, high patent $5.70@6, standard bakers 
$5.25@5.50; first clears, sacked $4.70@4.80, 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Uncertainty seemed to be 
main feature of market. Occasional breaks 
in wheat market kept buyers from taking 
hold, and no new business of importance 
reported. The trade, as a general rule, lacks 
confidence, and purchases during the week 
were largely to fill holes in anticipated needs 
during the next 60 days. 

Some interest in new crop flour, however, 
is evinced. Several larger northwestern 
bakers have been flirting with market, but 
have not yet bought. There was a little 
better buying July 7 and, with the market 
up another 2c July 8, millers anticipated 
somewhat freer bookings. 

The situation on spring clears is becoming 
very tight. Most mills oversold on these 
grades, and some have withdrawn offerings 
and quotations on second clear entirely. 

A little business to Cuban and South 
American markets reported, but advance 
has not brought in as much business as was 
expected. Buyers there still wonder what 
is to become of the big carry-over of old 
wheat in North America, and are not ap- 
parently impressed with the present 
strength. 

Shipping directions still more badly need- 
ed than new business. Many mills behind 
on deliveries against old feed contracts and 
naturally would like to take advantage of 
current high levels. Bookings by spring 


wheat mills as a unit aggregated about 53% 
of capacity, against 125% a week earlier 
and 73% a year ago. 

Quotations, July 8: established brands of 
family patent $6.55@6.85, spring first patent 
$5.75@6, standard patent $5.50@5.65, fancy 
clear $5.30@5.40, first clear $5.10@5.20, sec- 


ond clear $3.75@3.90, whole wheat $5.30@ 
5.60, graham standard $4.75@5.10. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation July 8: Atkinson, Minne- 
apolis (two mills), Northwestern Consoli- 
dated A, Pillsbury South A, Durum A, 
Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, Wash- 
burn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole Wheat. 

Interior Mills: Rather quiet week with 
most interior mills. A sharp falling off in 
inquiry, and the few sales made were for 
prompt shipment. No noticeable disposition 
on part of trade to contract ahead. Mean- 
time, shipping directions continue light, lim- 
iting running time and keeping feed scarce 
for prompt shipment. Majority of mills 
oversold on feed for quick and prompt ship- 
ment, but report little inquiry for futures. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Very little activity on sales. 
Trade seems reluctant to take on at present 
levels, apparently hoping that prices will 
go lower. There is considerable interest; 
inquiries are numerous, but sales confined 
to immediate needs. Family sales not at 
all satisfactory. Directions reported mostly 
as slow to just fair. Quotations, July 5: 
spring top patent $5.30@5.70, standard pat- 
ent $5.20@5.50, first clear $4.70@4.95, sec- 
ond clear $3.60@3.80, family flour $7.30@ 
7.45, hard winter short patent $5@5.25, 95% 
patent $4.80@5.15, straight $4.65@4.95, first 
clear $4.15@4.25; soft winter short patent 
$4.80@5.20, 95% $4.70@4.95, straight $4.60 
@4.85, first clear $4@4.25. 

St. Louis: Demand slow, with buyers cau- 
tiously awaiting developments. Very little 
buying going on other than the usual car 
lot orders for present requirements. One 
report of some fair bookings by bakers for 
July-August, with a sprinkling of 120-day 
shipment. A good demand exists for the 
lower grades of clear, stocks of which are 
light. Price differential unchanged. Job- 
bers find practically no change in the situa- 
tion. Trade buying from hand to mouth. 
Shipping directions slow. Quotations, July 5: 
soft wheat short patent $5.45@6.35, straight 
$4.75@5.15, first clear $3.95@4.35; hard 
wheat short patent $4.75@5.45, 95% $4.60 
@5.10, first clear $3.65@4.05; spring wheat 
top patent $4.95@5.45, standard $4.80@5.20, 
first clear $4.50@4.95. 


Toledo: Mills shutting down for vacations 
or fumigation and clean-up and conditions 
so unsettled that many buyers are holding 
off. However, there is general feeling that 
prices will work to loan basis, and that it 
is unsafe to predicate future commitments 
by taking chances. Business has not got 
fairly started on new crop in this section. 
Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, July 8, was $1.02%, 
equivalent to 3c under the close of Chicago 
September future. Quotations, July 5: soft 
winter wheat standard patent $5.20; locally 
made springs, high gluten $5.65, bakers pat- 
ent $5.50, hard winter wheat bakers patent 
$5.30, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 


Cincinnati: Price conditions extremely 
erratic; demand very poor. Supplies con- 
tinue very good; the condition of uncer- 
tainty in unstabilized prices is the chief 
concern, and the ffighty market is deaden- 
ing to trade. Quotations, July 5: spring 
short patent family $6.25@6.50, standard 
patent $5.75@6, first clear $5@5.25, hard 
winter short patent $5.75@6, 95% patent 
$5.25@5.50, first clear $4.50@4.75, soft win- 
ter short patent $5.25@5.50, 95% patent $5 
@5.25, first clear $4@4.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales improved considerably, but 
buying on the whole of the hand-to-mouth 
variety, with very few large orders from 
either the family or bakery trade. All in- 
dications, however, point to a marked in- 
crease in sales volume with the movement 
of the southwestern crop to market. Prices 
remain unchanged. A much better spirit 
prevails in the trade and more of a con- 
fidence in the future, and unless something 
radical happens in the next few weeks, sell- 
ers expect to write a good many substan- 
tial orders. Retail and wholesale bread 
trade, reports from the field show, have 
progressively improved and stocks in many 
establishments are low. Inquiries more nu- 
merous from the bakery trade than the fam- 
ily, and jobbers also show more activity. 
Directions also improved. Spring first clears 
remain strong and scarce. Foreign sales 
very light and confined to established 
sources, but with nations of the western 
hemisphere drawing closer together econom- 
ically as well as politically, there are hopes 
that the exchange difficulties will be ironed 
out and greater sales made to Cuba, Central 
and South America. 

Quotations, July 5: spring fancy patent 
$7.50@7.60, top bakery patents $5.75@5.85, 
standard patent $5.70@5.80, spring straights 
$5.60@5.70, spring first clears $5.15@5.30, 
soft winter short patent $5.95@6.05, pastry 
$4.85 @ 4.95. 

New York: Sales were spotty, and while 
a few brokers report good sales, the ma- 
jority find business dull, with the trade’s 
ideas too low for acceptance. Large bakers 
still buying on the hand-to-mouth basis, 
giving volume to a few mill offices, but 
each lot took as much energy and expense 
to close as a former round-the-clock order. 
Jobbers followed practically the same pat- 
tern and bought closely, in small amounts. 
Shipping directions fell off and brokers not 
satisfied with their volume. 

The best business reported on spring 
wheat grades. In this field clears continue 


scarce, and nearly as highly priced as stand- 
ard patents. Many mills would sell only as 
the individual order for patents permitted 
the output of clears, and they were equally 
tight in the Southwest. Among cake flours, 
those from the Pacific Coast were out of 
the picture, with middle western grades 
more in demand as eastern offers of new 
wheat flours not yet made. 

Quotations, July 3: spring high glutens 
$5.90@6.20, standard patents $5.50@5.90, 
clears $5.25@5.60, Texas and Kansas high 
glutens $5.50@5.75, 95's $5.35@5.65, soft 
winter straights $5@5.45. 

Boston: New business hard to find and 
buyers’ interest detracted by the strike of 
bakery salesmen in the Boston market and 
by the long week end holiday. But with- 
out these situations existing, it is doubtful 
that the condition would have been ma- 
terially changed. Market quotations showed 
no particular trend, so buyers sat back 
waiting and hoping for possible recessions. 
Prospects for better bread price levels do 
not appear encouraging and this has affect- 
ed buying attitude of the bakery trade. 
The week's small total was well divided 
between spring, southwestern and soft win- 
ter patents. Family sales also dull and 
shipping directions less than satisfactory. 
Prices remained unchanged. Quotations, 
July 5: spring high glutens $6.50@6.65, short 
patents $6.35@6.45, standard patents $6.25 
@6.35, first clears $5.55@5.80; southwestern 
short patents $6.05@6.15, standard patents 
$5.90@6.05; Texas short patents $5.90@6.05, 
standard patents $5.75@5.85, soft winter 
patents $5.45@5.65, straights $5.25@5.50, 
clears $5.05@5.25. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades steady 
as demand shows little change; receipts, 
24,399 bbls, an increase of 2,517 bbls over 
the previous week. Quotations, July 5: 
spring first patent $5.90@6.15, standard $5.65 
@5.85, hard winter short patent $5.55@5.75, 
95% $5.35@5.60, soft winter short patent 
$5.80@6.50, straight $4.60@4.95. 


Philadelphia: The market opened easy, 
with prices lower, but the undertone turned 
firmer later due to the improvement in 
wheat. Buyers showing more interest and 
there is a moderate amount of business in 
a medium and small way for near-by re- 
quirements. Little disposition, however, to 
anticipate future needs. Quotations, July 5: 
spring wheat short patent $5.90@6.05 bbl, 
standard patent $5.75@5.90, first spring clear 
$5.15@5.30, hard winter short patent $5.55 
@5.70, 95% $5.40@5.55, soft winter straights 
$4.55 @5. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate sales, with prices 
unchanged; bakers confined buying to 30-day 
limit. General tone of market optimistic, 
with bakers reporting better demand, be- 
cause of sharp upturn in industrial and 
commercial operations in connection with 
national defense. Bakers and jobbers in- 
clined to be cautious, keeping commitments 
to moderate allotments in order to maintain 
stocks normally. Both spring wheat and 
hard winter flours in demand. Family sales 
improved, while users of soft winters booked 
in limited amounts. Mill agents anticipate 
brisk demand in mid-July as many con- 
sumers finding requirements will be_ in- 
creased because of general improvement in 
business. Quotations, July 5: spring wheat 
short patent $5.90@6.40, standard patent 
$5.60@5.90, hard winter short patent $5.35 
@5.60, standard patent $5.10@5.35, low pro- 
tein hard winter standard patent $5@5.25, 
spring clears $5.35@5.60, soft winters $4.25 
@4.45, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Few scattered sales made, 
but not a great splurge of buying. Gen- 
erally, market presented a somewhat similar 
picture to previous week, although prices, 
which the week before had risen about 30c 
bbl, fell 5@10c. No future bookings re- 
ported, hand-to-mouth attitude of buyers 
still prevailing. Bread production was fairly 
good, but macaroni, cracker and cake fell 
off slightly. Quotations, July 5: hard spring 
wheat family patent $6.40@6.70, first patent 
$6.20@6.40, standard patent $5.90@6.10, 
fancy clear $5.40@5.65, first clear $5.15@ 
5.35, second clear $4.65@4.90, hard winter 
wheat family patent $5.50@5.75, bakers short 
patent $5.25@5.50, 95% $5.10@5.30, first 
clear $4.05@4.75, second clear $3.70@4, soft 
wheat short patent $6.05@6.55, straight $5.30 
@5.65, first clear $4.40@4.75. 

Atlanta: Not much activity. Buyers mak- 
ing very few offers. Sales to blenders prac- 
tically nil, but shipping directions all right. 
Family business quiet, with only an occa- 
sional car moving. Deliveries continue ex- 
ceedingly slow. June turned out to be the 
worst month for movement of flour to whole- 
salers in a long period. Bakers showing 
very little interest except for small amounts 
to cover. Shipping instructions good. Prices 
moved downward 5@25c, with interior soft 
wheat and Kansas family flours showing 
greatest drop. Pacific Coast flour off 30c. 

Quotations, July 5: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.20@6.35, standard patent 
$6.10@6.25, straight $6@6.15, first spring 
bakery clear $5.45@5.80, hard winter family 
short patent $6.10@6.25, fancy patent $5.70 
@5.85, standard patent $5.70@5.85, special 
or low grade $5.30@5.45; hard winter bakers 
short patent $5.45@5.85, standard patent 
$5.35@5.75, straight $5.25@5.65; low protein 
95% $5.05@5.30, bulk; first clear $4.45@4.65, 
jutes; soft wheat family short patent $6.25 
@6.40, fancy patent $5.85@6, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6, special or low grade $5.45@ 
5.60; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, 
$5.35@5.60; soft wheat 95% $5.05@5.30, 
bulk; straight $4.95@5.20, bulk; soft wheat 
fancy cut-off $4.60@4.80, bulk; first clear 
$4.50@4.70, jutes; Pacific Coast family short 
patent $6.90, fancy patent $6.50, standard 
patent $6.50, special or low grade $6.10; 
soft wheat 95% $4.95@5.05, bulk, c.i.f. south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports; self-rising family 
flours 25c higher. 

Nashville: Business consisted of a few 
scattered lots for near-by shipment, and an 
occasional lot of three and four cars for 30- 
and 60-day shipment. Blenders report that 
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buyers in the South and Southeast limit their 
purchases to almost immediate requirements, 
with only a little interest being shown in 
flour for deferred shipment. A few of the 
larger blenders and wholesale grocers in 
Mississippi and Alabama bought lots of hard 
wheat flour for delivery to January. The 
advantageous billing that the hard wheat 
mills are able to furnish makes hard wheat 
more attractive to these buyers than soft 
wheat. 

Bakers report business as very good. The 
larger bakers bought lots which will meet 
their requirements for some 120 days and 
the smaller bakers bought only small lots, 
which is customary. Shipping directions 
only fair. Old contracts just about complete 
and contracts made in the past three 
weeks are just about all the “old contracts” 
at present. Prices about unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 5: soft winter wheat short pat- 
ent $6.20@6.80, standard patent $5.90@6.20, 
fancy patent $5.60@5.90, clears $5.20@5.60, 
hard winter wheat short patent $5.60@6.20, 
standard patent $5.25@6.20, spring wheat 
short patent $6.10@6.45, standard patent 
$5.80@6.10. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets continue quiet, new book- 
ings very light, both in the export as well 
as the domestic field. Domestic buyers show- 
ing less interest, as they are well protected, 
especially as long as flour stays at current 
levels. Philippine buyers active and sales in 
this market better than usual. There is 
no change in the situation in the Orient. 
The subsidy remains unchanged, 60c on ship- 
ments to the Philippines and $1.35 on ship- 
ments to the Americas. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, July 5: family patent 
$6.80@6.95, bluestem $6.75@6.90, straight 
soft white $5.60@5.80, pastry $5.70@5.85, 
Dakota $6.65@6.80, Montana $6.50@6.75. 

Portland: New flour bookings continued 
light in the Pacific Northwest. On June 
30, expiration of the old government flour 
program, bookings to the Philippines totaled 
30,000 bbls, but this represented the bulk 
of the week’s business. South America con- 
tinued to buy sparingly. Domestic buying 
continues spotty. Declining prices middle 
of week kept future bookings light. Buyers 
in and out of market. No new business with 
China, and cabled reports indicate prices are 
far out of line for actual business. Quota- 
tions, July 5: export straights $4.50, f.a.s; 
soft wheat straights $4.60, c.if. Gulf-At- 
lantic; f.o.b. mill, all Montana $5.60@5.80; 
bluestem bakers, unbleached, $5.65@5.85; 
bluestem bakers, $5.50@5.70; Big Bend blue- 
stem $5.40@5.60, pastry $7.90@8.10, pastry 
$4.95@5.15, pie $4.95@5.15, fancy hard 
wheat clears $4.80@5; whole wheat, 100% 
$5@5.20, graham $4.65@4.85, cracked wheat 
$4.65 @ 4.85, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto: Spring wheat flour prices de- 
clined 30c bbl on July 3 following a break 
in wheat. Business slow; downward trend 
increased this tendency, as buyers are wait- 
ing to see if further reductions will develop. 
With new crop approaching, they are par- 
ticularly cautious. Quotations, July 5: top 
patents $5.25, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.40, 
whole wheat flour $4.60, in 98-lb jutes, car 
lots, net cash, track, Toronto territory, tax 
extra, 

Spring wheat flour mills doing an excel- 
lent export business. Week just closed one 
of the best in a long while. Cereal Import 
Committee again in market and most mills 
booked up for all they can produce in 
August. West Indies did a little buying and 
Newfoundland moderately active. In fact 
all markets to which it is possible to ship 
were showing some interest, probably be- 
cause of decline in prices. Reduction as 
compared with a week ago is 1s 1d. Quo- 
tations, July 5: vitaminized flour for export 
to the United Kingdom, 26s 6d per 28 
lbs, jute, f.o.b., August seaboard, Montreal: 
26s 9d, September, 

Market for Ontario winter wheat flour 
inactive. Buyers have been making bids for 
new-crop product, but mills feel it is too 
risky to accept this business. Some inquiry 
has been received from United Kingdom, 
but there also mills find it impossible to 
trade until deliveries of this wheat start 
Little interest being shown in old-crop flour 
Many mills which formerly produced winters 
now running steadily on Manitobas for ex- 
port to the U. K., so it is not expected that 
any great amount of winter wheat flour 
will be available at any time. Quotations 
July 5: 90% patents, old crop $4.10 bbl, in 
second-hand jutes, Montreal basis, 30c proc- 
essing tax extra; bulk lots for export, $3.9! 
@4; new crop, $3.90, second-hand jutes. 

Ontario winter wheat scarce; believed that 
not much of old crop left in farmers’ hands. 
as it has been used for feed to a greater 
than usual extent. No new crop grain on 
market yet. Dealers’ ideas of values for 
this wheat around 74@77c bu, nominal. 
Old crop wheat quoted by dealers at 83@85c 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Montreal: New orders for spring wheat 
flour small. However, instructions on old 
contracts coming in satisfactorily, indicating 
clean-up before end of old crop year. Re- 
duction of 30c bbl in lists during the week 
made buyers more than ever inclined to 
hold off. Quotations, July 5: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.40, whole 
wheat flour $4.60, in 98-lb jutes, car lots, 
net cash, track, Toronto territory, tax extra. 

Canadian mills booked additional orders 
for shipment to United Kingdom, for August 
delivery; a sufficient amount was offered to 
keep mills busy all through that month. 
All these orders for vitaminized flour. In 
addition business also placed by British 
West Indies and Newfoundland. Buyers 
seized favorable opportunity offered by a de- 
cline in prices to make further bookings. 
Reduction since a week ago amounts to 
is 1d. Quotations, July 5: export patents 
of vitaminized flour, 26s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
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" A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
‘d 
ie 
ut 
ut Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
ft Chicago {Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
1e Spring first patent .......... $5.30@ 5.70 $5.75@ 6.00 = Pere $4.95@ 5.45 $5.75@ 5.85 $5.90@ 6.20 $5.90@ 6.15 $5.90@ 6.05 $6.35@ 6.45 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.10@ 6.45 
at Spring standard patent ...... 5.20@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.65 errs Leer 4.80@ 5.20 5.70@ 5.80 5.50@ 5.90 5.65@ 5.85 5.75@ 5.90 6.25@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.10 
‘a Spring first clear ............ 4.70@ 4.95 5.10@ 5.20 ....@.... 4.50@ 4.95 5.15@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.60 aR “ite 5.15@ 5.30 5.55@ 5.80 5.00@ 5.25 ES Tee 
8 Hard winter short patent 5.00@ 5.25 . ee 5. 204 5.45 4.75@ 5.45 a Fe 5.50@ 5.75 5.55@ 5.75 5.55@ 5.70 6.05@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.20 
ee ard winter 95% atent 4.80@ 5.15 coer Dever 4.95@ 5.20 4.60@ 5.10 wer. ter 5.35@ 5.65 5.35@ 5.60 5.40@ 5.55 5.90@ 6.05 5.25@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.20 
1s H Pp f 
. Hard winter first clear ..... 4.15@ 4.25 <i gen < 3.75@ 3.90 3.65@ 4.05 ey See “gece es Pe Se wor rave TT Pere 4.50@ 4.75 Pees OP 
2e Soft winter short patent ..... 4.80@ 5.20 ee Ter eee 5.45@ 6.35 5.95@ 6.05 eA ee 5.80@ 6.50 Wer, rte 5. 45@ 5.65 5.25@ 5.50 6.20@ 6.80 
” Soft winter straight ......... 4.60@ 4.85 ceeeMeces peveWeses 4.75@ 5.15 oe ce Boces 5.00@ 5.40 *4.60@ 4.95 *4.55@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.25 5.90@ 6.20 
. Soft winter first clear ....... 4.00@ 4.25 i ee Pe Pe 3.95@ 4.35 — ir <saneeees ee oeee@..es 5.05@ 5.25 4.00@ 4.25 5.20@ 5.60 
-. Rye flour, white ...........- 3.65@ 3.80 3. 20@ 4.00 soe Meeve oe @ 4.45 et 4.75 4.10@ 4.45 -@ 4.40 4.45@ 4.60 rye, rere 4.25@ 4.50 .@ 
0 Rye flour, dark ...ccccecseees 2.95@ 3.25 2.90@ 3.30 ere ree ose ee oeee@ 4.05 Prey Sere la 3.70 ‘cove eees ee sree 3.50@ 3.75 -@ 
0, ttSeattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto 7 ae Toronto *-Winnipes 
& 
0, Family patent ...... yet 6.95 $....@.... eT $6.65@ 6.80 Stace sac Spring top patent]. ge -@5.25 a - @5.00 Spring exports§ eheeea 26s 6d 
at Soft winter straight.. 5.60@5.80 ....@.... SORE 4 06<s00 6.50@ 6.75 ee ee Spring second pat.{. -@4.60  ....@4.50 Ont. 90% patentst ....... $4.10 
nt rrr §6.70@5.85 ....@.... Spring first clear{. FT? eee 
*Includes near-by straights. ee prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutea, Fort William basia. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-ib jutes. 
Tuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 
a. 
ll y 
aa jute, f.o.b. August seaboard, Montreal; 26s good to local and widely scattered points; @32, std. midds. $30.50@31, flour midds. prices for San Francisco shipments quoted 
d, 9a, September. , - bran $21.25@22.25, brown shorts $27, gray $31.50@32, red dog $34. 50c under Los Angeles. 
nt Ontario winter wheat flour quiet. Offer- shorts $28@28.50, red dog $31, flour midds. m " a . . 4 . Se 
in ings of old crop small and no trading being $28 @ 28.50. . oe. — count Sms: wnpety RH rh Mn Big mene Fair; trend steady; supply 
- ce fe few seep. Uncosamts tenes Wichita: Bran $21.80@22, mill run $24.80 std. midds. $29.50, flour midds. $31.50, red jocal mill run $8000 ee ae 887 
~ ee a eno R Ray A Rapes me @ a shorts $27.80 @ 28.50; demand good; dog $31.50. , ~ 
“a eae have stremathened sitehtiy. Guete- supply Senpee prices slightly lower. Philadelphia: Moderate; trend easier; sup- af erento: syed steady; demand active; 
b. tions, July 5: 90% patents of the old crop, Hutchinson: Less active; trend weaker; ply moderate; bran, std. $29.50@30, pure ‘mauiry from United States good; although 
nt $4.10 bbl, used jutes, car lots, net cash, supply adequate; bran $21.50, mill run $24.50, spring $30@30.50, hard winter $30@30.59, production at maximum capacity, insuffi- 
ht Montreal freight basis, plus 70c federal 8'@Y Shorts $27.50 (Kansas City basis). soft winter nominal; midds., std. $33.50@ cient to meet demand; bran $28, shorts $29, 
85, processing tax; new crop, $3.90. Salina: Good; trend lower; supply ade- 34, flour $34.50@35; red dog, $34.50@35. midds, $32, bags included, mixed cars, track, 
Winnipeg: Over-sea buyers again stepped ary eo. Bog Mh ge tay gray shorts Pittsburgh: Improved; trend higher and Montreal freight basis. 
ed into Canadian market for large supplies. ee wee eae Somes firm; supply adequate; spring bran $28.90, Montreal: Trend steady; demand strong 
ne Business with United Kingdom was esti- Chicago: Fairly good; trend steady; sup- red dog $35.90. Snd exceeds aansie: O87 weath 4 ote 
ur mated at about 6,000,000 bus, in terms of ply adequate; spring bran $24.50, std. midds, aaiiias — Pe nen J . pply; ary er an g 
ed wheat, and was the largest single week’s $29, flour midds. $31, red dog $32. Pt ay BO Se cee — prices for feeding grains explain unusually 
kk trade in many months. Sales to other des- St. Louis: Bran $23.75@24, pure bran from Ghentnin’ sepateed sold here at $35.50; neon demand at this time of year, from 
n- tinations unimportant. New business appar- $24@24.25, gray shorts $29.75@30, brown bran $31@32 gray shorts $37@38, std. the United States as well as domestic mar- 
as ently weil aa cones —_ shorts $29.25@29.50, red dog $32.50. midds. $36.50@ 37, rye midds. $32.25@ 32.50, ket; bran $28, shorts $29, midds. $32, bags 
ors amlcah Se anehe aaek Saneael Gar Vannene Toledo: Strong, holding at advances; soft red dog $39.75@41. included, mixed cars, track, Montreal 
ith grades and spreads on some classifications ar — Pg bd agg o" mixed feed Nashville: Demand good as pastures still  *reights. 
ire improved. Variable amounts of desired % _ our midds. $ _ pw Toledo oe in poor condition, making it necessary for Winnipeg: Demand for bran and shorts 
ta- erades changed hands. Supplies of lower pon . see aoe a. offer either for quick farmers and feeders to buy requirements; continues keen and bulk of available sup- 
“8; grades of wheat scarce and firmly held. abet inat aa cpap supply limited, as mills only running part jies moving to United States: movement to 
\t- Prices declined 20c bbl. Quotations, July Cincinnati: Inquiries good on bran, with time; however, is adequate to meet imme- t Cc a f ‘ 
80; 5: to atent springs for delivery between trend in prices decidedly stronger; bran diate demand; prices strong; bran $28.50@ eastern Canada has slackened a little and 
Pp Pp p & y é 
B5; Fort William and the British Columbia $27.50, red dog $34, gray shorts $32.50@33. 29.50, std. midds. $32@34, gray shorts $35 western domestic trade very small; prices 
1e- boundary, $5 bbl, jute; seconds, $4.50; sec- Buffalo: About equal to supply; buyers @ 36. $1.50@3 ton higher; bran $27, shorts $29, 
try ond patents to bakers $4.40, car lots, basis pusy last week covering near-by require- Seattle: Fair; trend stronger; supply good; Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $23.50, shorts 
“my jute 98's; cottons 10c more; processing tax ments; trend firm; supply light; bran $27.50, $24@ 24.50. $27; —— lots ex-country elevators and 
oa 70c bbl extra, std. midds. $29.50, flour midds. $32, second Portland: std. mill run $25, bran $25.50, warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver: Demand — Ly A East con- $38, red dog $32, heavy mixed feeds  horts $27, midds. $30. Sepesarers Trend uncertain, with shorts 
tinued unabated, but majority of exporters . A : ‘ ml appearing easier; several quite wide price 
a unable to secure sufficient supplies to fill New York: Good; trend firm; supply fair; no ee es ere, Ee eee fluctuations took place, shorts jumping $3 
any volume of orders. Latest advices indi- bran $30.60, std. midds. $32.10, flour midds. ieee: : . , ~ r only to drop back $2.50 for a net gain of 
dertone strong, indicating prices might rise, : 4 
% cate that most Canadian mills, instead of $33.10, red dog $33.10. - aoe . “ " - 50c, while midds., after climbing $2, lost 
being near the end of the big grind for with demand on coast especially strong. half of this amount: bra aa i 
& a = 4 Boston: Limited, interest being in near-by Supplies were normal for this time of year. ; - ; bran made & net gain 
— British Ministry of —— S 4 — needs, though some future bookings re- To Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and of a Weakness in American markets, 
nena aaee yA ; cak waa aut tir Gao- ported. Domestic offerings went begging mill run $24, blended $24, white $24.50, a 7 ee in ——— is 
de- ve .o y since supplies are still obtainable from Ca- midds. $30.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. sined r sharp Huctuations. 
Dak tember-October shipment. , nadian sources, mostly resellers at $1.50@2 Denver prices: red bran and mill run $28 Stocks fair, with demand good, considering 
. This means that exporters operating from } 4 . : vet F ih : ae amount of pasturage now available; bran 
and ‘ - low th Buffal t s 28, white $28.50, midds. $33.50 per ’ 
n¢ this port to Orient will be faced with a wer an uffalo or western quotation blended $28, white $ ’ I $27.80, shorts $28.80 ida $31.30 i 
uit - pe nt Shortage of supplies for some 0" bran and shorts; domestic quotations ton. California prices: red bran and mill F204 four $32 (nomi Pin 8. 39, and 
op. month yet. Whereas a couple of months U®Cchanged except on red dog, which is up run $29.50, blended $29.50, white $30, midds. ominal). 
ar- ago it Fo ‘practically impossible to interest 50c per ton; spring and winter bran $31 $36, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed 
top 7 _ - 
far eastern flour buyers because of large 
0 
a stocks which they had purchased early in > SEMOLINA MARKETS 
tax the year and the uncertainty of the general 
‘ oriental picture, now these same importers 
: are showing a very substantial interest in GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
cel- any offerings and are interested not only in Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: Minneapolis: Market still featureless. 
one close in shipments but also well into the Macaroni manufacturers said to have cur- 
ort fall, as is the case with Manila buyers. WHEAT rent needs fully covered, and as yet show 
‘ills Some business in top patents worked to Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth little more than cursory interest in new crop 
- Shanghai when a limited amount of space July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. offerings. At present levels, trade not dis- 
and was made available, but otherwise sales very July 2 ...... 98% 99% 104% 105% 95% 97% coos tee 90% 92 posed to buy far in advance. Meantime, 
fact small. Shanghai business done on a $26 July 3....... 98% 99% 104% 105 95% 97% ae 90% 91% directions assure little better than a half- 
hip U. S. funds freight rate, which includes $1 July 4 ...... - Holiday time run for durum mills. Fancy No. 1 
be- charge for receiving, storing and delivery, July 5 ...... 97% 99% 103% 104% 94% 96% ik? 7 Sa 90% 91%  semolina and durum fancy patent $5.80@5.90 
as previously absorbed by steamship lines. a ae 100 101% 104% 106% 96% 98% ant ehes 94% 95 bbl, bulk, f.0.b, Minneapolis, standard No, 1 
Hongkong buyers interested in clears and wee @ 5420944 101% 103% 106% 107% 98% 100% er 5 95% 96 “— ~ less, and enter 40@50c less. 
ae, also bakers’ patents, while Manila wanted Portland Seattle inni Live 1 Buenos Aires n the week ended July 5, nine Minne- 
«4 orders as far ahead as space could be se- July Sept. July Sept. nur Sone. Averpoo Aug. Sept. apolis and interior mills made 50,877 bbis 
sei cured. Drop of 7%c in the July future july 2 ...... we | 89 91 71% 74% seat ees 56% 57 durum products, against 59,020,. made by 
minimum at the turn of the new month, July 3 ...... Mill 91% 88% 89% 12% 74% Sie! cae 56 57 nine mills, in the previous week. 
_ brought about a decline of 20c bbl in domes- = Jyly 4 ...... Holiday 72% 4% aa nee 56% 57% New York: Sales reported at the lower 
48 tic hard wheat flour prices, and cash quo-  jyly 5 ...... Holiday—— 72% 75% peek | sees 56% 57% end of the range, in a spotty market; No. 
ine tations are now $5.10 for first patents and = july 7 ...... 0 eee eee Sie. ees 74% 76% ont onee 56% 57% 1 fancy $6@6.50. 
om. i g By vy Fagg Te agen 5, Ps SOY EB ceccer ones +o rer it 64 76 78% er eene ¢9ee ooee Buffalo: Demand better with buyers in 
: s . Sales i : , 
Tog just average. Imported Ontario pastry sup- e CORN ‘ —_ OATS ~ anu: leas tees et oem srend 
art plies somewhat scarcer, but price unchanged Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis patent $6.55, macaroni flour $5.60 Mma ~ vend 
oul around $6.25, with demand fair. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. $4 75 anaes < onelggg 3 .60, first clear 
ters July 2 ...... 66% 68% 73% 75% 67% 70% , 37% 38 33% 34 $5.95. a clear 93.50, durum granular 
uot July 3 ..cees 66% 68% 73% 75% 67% 70% 37% 37% 33 33% Philad iphi on 
a CD? ee Holiday elphia: erings moderate and the 
ea MILLFEED MARKETS _ buy 5 22:3: 66% 68% 73% 75% 67% 70% 37% 37% 32% 33% market ruled steady, but trade quiet; No. 1 
ware 3 aoe 67% 69% 73% #76% 67% 70% 38% 38 33% 34 durum semolina, $6.45@6.60. 
, oa July 8 ...... 67% 69% 74% 76% 67% 10% 38% 38% 34 34% St. Louis: Prices declined 20@25c; sales 
3.90 ' - RYE , FLAXSEED, eee Oe, Soe ee ge 
9 r, 8 olina .35, ranular .85, No. . 65, 
Quotations Tucsser, Jay Chicago Minneapolis —- Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis § Gurum fancy parent $6.35, ’ 
that : Minneapolis: Bran at Minneapolis possibly July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Pittaburch: : 
nds, 50c ton lower for week, but other grades Pe re 56 57% 51% 52% 191% 194 191% pad 43 43% : sburgh: Moderate; trend steady; sup- 
ater unchanged. Although inquiry not as brisk July 3 ...... 56 57% 51% 52% 188% 193 | ae 42% 43% Ply ample; No, 1 $6.15, nominal, 
1 on as it was, spot supplies are so limited that SOME sinaes Holiday 
for — has been no ——— ween > >) eae 55% 57 51% 51% 187% 190% ae 42 42% 
inal. prices. Mill operations restricte ecause 0 SUEY F cecees 56% 58% 51% 52% 188 191 188 oaee 40% 41% 
D 85x difficulty in getting shipping directions on July § 11... 58 59 52% 53% 192 194 192 corns 40% 41% OATMEAL MARKETS 
flour, and there seems to be enough demand P 
nat each day for spot feed to prevent mills from MAR 
— catching up with back orders or creating SUM ¥ OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS eee:  Dirdiad R 
iting any surplus. As a result, millers holding Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- slowly: Saree eo as ye oe | 
Re- prices firm. Very little spot feed to offer, oad lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: y' eee o be slow unt 
sk and millers not interested in deferred de- - weather cools off; prices have followed grain 
week livery business at prevailing discounts. They Chicago tMinneapolis re City St. Louis Buffalo upward and are 10c bag higher; rolled oats 
1 to feel ‘they can do better by waiting, espe- Spring bran ........++++: $....@24.50 = ~e 23.00 $. Si ccpBcces. BececQparee $2.70 per 80-lb bag, delivered, mixed cars, 
ee cially in view of labor strike in mixing © Hard winter bran ....... ree -@.... 21. 26a 21.50 23.75@24.00 ....@.... Toronto freights. 
e . « 
me at at Bulag Ce nee eee eee ee scadgates Tts@iean <cccwaban Montreal: Demand stow: consumption my 
ara. increased demand from mixers in middle Rea dea See heen esses “°° 3000 29.00@ 29.50 '@ , @ 32.50 "1 * @32.00 sonally small; higher prices for the grain 
rders western territory. Bran here $22.50, std. Pe ee, PHILT8S SAH OS Ses = gs — saat pirates er “Ree : have caused an advance of 10c bag in rolled 
gust midds. $27.50, flour midds. $28.50, red dog Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville oats; rolled oats $2.70 per 80-lb bag, jute, 
1d to $29. Spring bran .........+++- $....@27.00 $29.50@30.00 $31.00@32.00 §$.... $ soce  Boees + 4 eee delivered, Montreal, 
onth. Kansas City: Fair, with demand for later Hard winter bran ......- 1ee@.. 30.00@30.50 ....@.... coos Doves ee Seer Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled 
In months good; trend steady to stronger; sup- Soft winter bran ........ o+e-@ 27.50 ....@..+- 31.00@32.00 ....@27.50 28.50@29.50 oats and oatmeal slow and no new export 
“itish ply adequate; bran $21.25@21.50, gray shorts Standard middlings* ..... «+++ @29.50 33.50@34.00 30.50@31.00 a PPO’ 32.00@34.00 business reported; supplies continue light; 
ayers $27.25 @ 27.50. Flour middlingst ........ «++-@31.50 34.50@35.00 31.50@32.00 32. 50@ 33. 00 35.00@36.00 prices firmer; rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
z de- Oklahoma City: Heavy demand for all Red GOm ..wcesecvceveces --@31,50 34.50@35.00 ....@34.00 ....@34.00 ....@.... $2.80 in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
ings. classes, with advancing prices; bran $1.25 "Spring bran Shorts wee yor in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
es per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.45, shorts Toronto ....+-++- $...-@28.00 6. «ae 00 eee! eee 00 Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
—. $1.60. Winnipeg ........ + @27.00 -@29.00 115@. July 7 at $2.65 per 90 ibs, bulk; 20-oz pack+ 


Omaha: Demand for millfeeds continues *Brown shorts. tGray ehorte: {Fort William. penta, tTuesday prices. ages $1.85 per case; 48-oz packages $2. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
v 


Display Want 


v 











HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR SPRING 


wheat, metropolitan area; write qualifica- 
tions. Address 5094, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23-25 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—BY MILL IN NORTH CENTRAL 
states, a competent warehouse and pack- 
ing room foreman; must understand pack- 
ing operations and be capable of co-ordi- 
nating the work of a 3,000-bbl production. 
Address 5095, The Northwestern Miller, 
166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 

WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
sales territory in Iowa; must be 28 to 40 
years of age, have ability to sell and 
merchandise well advertised brand of fam- 
ily flour as well as carload bakers.  In- 
clude experience, references, salary desired 
in first letter. Address 5092, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














‘ Vv J 
POSITION WANTED—BY THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller; have real knowledge 
in getting high class results; low costs 


and maintenance in 150- to 400-bbl plant. 
Box 104, Humansville, Mo, 





BOOKKEEPER, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Can handle taxes and make returns; 
guarantee satisfactory work; age 34; can 
furnish references; prefer location in Mid- 
west or Northwest. Address 5087, The 
Narthwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MILLER, 


thoroughly experienced with hard and 
soft wheat, also cereals and feeds, con- 
sistent with correct milling; am _ reliable 
and efficient; correspondence — solicited; 
references furnished. Address 5090, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMAN, SUPERVISOR; PROVEN REC- 
ord; general line or specializing; can fol- 
low instructions, train and inspire loyalty 
of other salesmen, secure distribution and 


dealer support; 10 years present mill; 
available Aug. 1; age 38, married, Protes- 
tant. Address 5097, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AGGRESSIVE SUPERINTENDENT WOULD 
like to make connections with good estab- 
lished mill; 24 years’ experience in large 
flour mills; soft and hard wheat; good 
cake flour miller; capable of taking full 
charge and operating economically; 44 
years old and in good health; references 
on request. Address 5085, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 

a 





MILLS WANTED 











. Vv ermine resem enamel 

WANTED—TO PURCHASE 200- TO 500- 
bbl mill in New York or Pennsylvania 
states. L. H. Smith, Box 64, Lockport, 
oe 





MACHINERY WANTED 
¥ 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4$70, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ROLLER MILLS, REELS, SIFTERS, SUC- 
tion fans, bran dusters, scourers, idlers, 
receiving separators, percentage feeders. 
Schuchardt Bros., 208 19th Ave, N., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 














] 





MILLS — MOTORS — 
Bauer, 24” Monarch, 
attrition mills. Gump No. 1 ‘“Bar-Nun” 
motor driven grinder. 100-h.p. Fairbanks- 
Morse oil engine. All in good condition, 
priced to sell. Large stock of rebuilt 
guaranteed electric motors and generators, 
all makes, types and sizes at money-saving 
prices. Write us on your requirements; 
we buy, sell, repair and exchange. Rock- 
ford Electric Equipment Co., 716 South 
Wyman Street, Rockford, Ill. 


ENGINES — 22” 
direct motor driven 





REPRINTS 


For the benefit of those who may de- 
sire reprints of editorial or other articles 
appearing in The Northwestern Miller, 
the publishers will supply such reprints 
at actual cost, approximately as follows 
for articles occupying one page or less 
of space, ordered within six weeks of 
publication—for later orders a charge for 
resetting type will be added: $2.00 for 
the first 100; 40c for each additional 100 
up to 1,000; $4.00 for each additional 
1,000; minimum order $2.00. The paper 
used for reprints is similar to that used 
for inside pages of The Northwestern 
Miller. If better paper is desired, that 
similar to the cover of this publication 
can be had for 30c each hundred copies 
additional. Additional charges, at cost, 
will be made for articles exceeding one 
page in length, for reprints in pamphlet 
form, extra color, etc. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
118 So. 6th Street, 
Or any branch office 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 5, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis ... ove re 6,500 5,540 
Kansas City .. 1,750 600 3,775 3,050 
Philadelphia .. 280 260 cee ove 
Milwaukee . ° 3,040 2,420 





344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








P. B. Hawk, Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Specialists in 


VITAMINS 


Control Assays of Enriched Flours 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological Methods 
Chemical Methods 
Fluorometric Methods 








VITAMIN B ON FEED 
PLANT’S BREATH 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Milbrew, Inc., 
manufacturer of cattle and chicken 
feeds from brewery waste, has been 
fined $50 and costs in district court 
on the charge of permitting foul and 
offensive odors to emanate from its 
plant. I. H. Bernstein, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, testifying 
in court, contended that the complain- 
ing neighbors should be healthier be- 
cause of these odors, which, he said, 
have “a high vitamin B content.” He 
testified that his firm had for eight 
years tried to eliminate the odors, 
spending $3,500 in research, with the 
result that the offensiveness had been 
reduced about 90%. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 4, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
































TAUNGED. 204040 77,910 414 340 494 
Private terminals 1 oe 31 5 
ZOOM cccveses 77,912 414 372 499 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 18,303 os 13 19 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAUOTBR .ccccces 18,356 3 4 
CRUPSORTR .acscis 2,617 “7 ° 
VICEOTIR cccceves 997 os ° 
Prince Rupert ... 1,208 o* ° 

oo ee 119,394 414 388 §21 
WOOF OBO ciceces 99,031 1,427 633 1,497 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,866 82 145 112 
Pacific seaboard.. 33 7 3 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS. .ccssses 21 oe 

eee ee 5,920 82 152 116 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 

SS rere 6,671 146 301 329 

rere rr ere 18 4 80 42 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eee ee 2 o* 1 1 
Pacific seaboard.. 10 o% 7 1 

WOES 2.0ctsase 6,701 150 390 372 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1,-1940-July 2, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..186,908 6,213 18,306 11,607 
Pacific seaboard.. 7,792 = 175 110 
Churchill ....... 113 os 8 oe 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WRCOTE 0c cceces 8,263 oe. 112 220 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1940-July 2, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..187,744 7,112 20,489 11,937 
Pacific seaboard,. 4,222 ae 2 114 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VECO. 2ccscece 3,237 1 251 207 





Flaxseed Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points’ for the week 
ending July 5, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 





July 9, 1941 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Busi- 
ness practically at a standstill with rye 
millers last week. Bookings declared to be 
lightest in a long time; a continued, notice- 
able slowing up in directions. Rye mills 
have had a much better run to date than 
have wheat mills, but a curtailment in 
operations now looks imminent. Pure white 
rye flour $3.70@4 per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.50@3.80, 
pure dark $2.90@3.30. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.20@4.50, medium $4@4.25, dark $3.25 
@ 3.50. 


St. Louis: Prices off 5c; sales and shipping 
directions fair; pure white flour $4.45 bbl, 
medium $4.25, dark $3.75, rye meal $4.05. 

Philadelphia: Market easier early, but 
closed firm with offerings light; demand 
only moderate; white patent $4.45@4.60. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dark $4.05, medium $4.55, white 
$4.75. 

Cincinnati: White $4.25@4.50, medium $4 
@4.25, dark $3.50@3.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye, $5.10@5.20; 
medium dark rye, $5.15@5.25; Wisconsin 
pure straight, $5.85@6; Wisconsin white pat- 
ent, $6.10@6.25. 

Baltimore: Rye flour steady; No. 2 ry: 
2c bu lower; demand little changed; rye 
flour, dark to white $3.70@4.40 bbl; No. 2 
rye, 65@70c bu; rye stock in local elevators 
increased 59,869 bus during the week to a 
total of 145,375 bus. 

New York: Sales reported at the lower 
end of the price range; pure white patents, 
$4.10@ 4.45. 

Chicago: Sales continue slow and only on 
a hand-to-mouth basis; shipping directions 
mostly reported slow to just fair; white 
patent rye $3.65@3.80, medium $3.40@3.6%, 
dark $2.95@ 3.25. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
28, 1941, and June 29, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Sconomics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— ,-—in bond— 
June 28 June 29 June 28 June 29 


1941 1940 1941 194) 
Wheat ...... 151,895 87,325 34,119 21,77: 
Corn .ocveeee 53,106 25,419 eee eee 
Oats ...ccses 3,904 3,130 514 258 
RYO ..cccees 5,640 9,506 4,158 2,789 
Barley ...... 4,930 6,956 84 1,222 
Flaxseed .... 2,121 665 . 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets June 28 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 228,000 (639,000) bus; corn, 
959,000 (1,669,000); oats, 85,000 (61,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States July 
5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 665 oe ee ° 
BORON secceccces 2,349 ‘ie es ee 
Buffalo ......... 5,482 376 1,555 161 
AHORA on cccccve oe 121 os 
OCRICRBO cc cccsces ‘ 1,723 
eer 13,734 oe e* ax 
New York 3,116 oe 35 1 
Afloat eeecee 670 ° es ea 
Philadelphia 472 ee 
OCOBRID cccccseces 98 oe 
TMOG wc cccce eee 179 146 
Totals 26,765 497 3,459 142 
Last week ...... 27,739 444 3,515 84 
Last year ....... 14,777 311 2,593 1,236 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fix- 
ures for the previous week: 
-~-Week endiny — 


Minneapolis 230 11 29 101,609 6513 June 28 July 5 
Duluth® ...... ea " ¥ os oe es Five mills ...... Cnecnceses 14,642 *9,526 
*Report not received. *Four mills, 
<> — 





> 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date July 5, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 














7—Wheat—7, —Corn—, -——Oats—,, -——Rye—— 7—Barley— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
MPOREIIMOGS. 60k ccdcccsdes 3,258 94 13 158 12 28 145 5 1 2 
BENE. Scher ceeureesace 5,052 3,140 6,198 1,207 463 651 461 1,214 181 676 
BGR. cecccccevecas 412 195 os 280 es 54 oo ee ve + 
CRUG ba cedvewns saree 8,258 2,777 10,442 10,202 930 542 1,665 1,201 184 326 
ME si cece ekesees ee ae ee ie 43 als ee 199 a ++ 
Ee re eee 110 50 2 2 4 4 2 125 160 
BONE, 6.0:6:6:0:6.0:0 50:06:00 30 21,220 19,411 1,845 2,849 158 79 492 2,022 588 294 
WOE WOTth wcccsesccsc 8,381 8,506 418 50 35 37 es 8 13 6 
oo ee er 4,585 1,110 és oe ° és ox or .* 
po VE" Pere rrr 6,959 6,115 es as ae ‘ ee “s 
Indianapolis .......... 1,215 263 1,196 402 202 77 188 152 ee s 
Be CES 6 6 ices cescs 26,918 24,416 4,263 793 2 4 253 399 30 2 
MEU WAUKCO 2. cccccccces 2,794 334 553 1,784 30 108 34 777 931 1,052 
ee eee 25,786 15,805 4,594 2,674 662 427 2,326 2,589 2,698 2,378 
New Orleans ...ccccces 1,020 135 311 107 os 290 ee 1 es . 
New Work .ccccsccesces 3 115 160 108 13 4 39 126 ee 2 
Afloat eecrccceces oe 212 17 oe 25 os ee +. 
QUGRE esacveciccsccens 7,282 4,059 10,753 2,451 18 35 5 279 6 10 
POOTIR. seccescs ° 485 4 44 159 os 2 ws 62 38 
Philadelphia ........+..- 622 61 277 1,360 14 15 4 3 4 3 
GE, EOGIS occccccccacese 4,449 1,641 814 565 42 §1 7 10 14 81 
Sioux City ...ccccccce ° 726 608 1,453 835 37 167 7 12 1 . 
ge eee . 3,443 1,812 1,884 632 69 66 bs 15 in 3 
Wichita ..... eer ee 4,295 4,117 6 - ‘9 e+ oe ae ee . 
CE 4. 8 ens cemeuetes P 4 25 420 412 ss 38 ee ee oe . 
TOROS ce ccvccess oeeede ° 103 449 oe 6 a ee oe es ee . 
Totals ..........+-137,725 95,242 45,352 25,774 2,691 2,704 5,694 9,004 4,840 5,033 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 








| Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
| DULUTH, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Seure 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


alina, Kansas 








“Golden Loaf” mas ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








Crown Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Battle of London 


(Continued from page 31.) 
warped, with drawers, filled with burnt 
documents, gaping open pathetically. 

Numberless typwriters also are strewn 
around in the debris, the flames having 
consumed all they could of them and just 
leaving the carcass, which they have 
cracked so badly that even that cannot 
be utilized. This also applies to telephone 
receivers. It therefore can be under- 
stood that these things are worth their 
weight in gold these days, and any old 
back number of a typewriter can find 
a market at a good price. The telephone 
receivers are supplied by the Post Of- 
fice and so far very quick work has been 
rendered by this department in restoring 
destroyed or broken telephone communi- 
cation, but the recent fire must have de- 
prived them of thousands of their re- 
ceivers which will be hard to replace at 
short notice. 


CORN EXCHANGE BOMBED 


The recent great raid not only de- 
prived many of the members of the flour 
trade of their offices but also of their 
meeting place, for the London Corn Ex- 
change did not escape its share of the 
visitation of high explosive and _ fire 
bombs. However, it is. still standing— 
certainly very scarred and open to the 
sky and the members, undeterred, con- 
tinue to meet one another there and to 
transact their usual business in the midst 
of the debris. The majority, however, 
meet usually in the Subscription Room, 
adjoining the Corn Exchange, which 
escaped damage, and which on market 
days presents a very animated scene. 
When one emerges from there to the 
streets with ruin and devastation on 
every side and the demolition parties 
hard at work pulling down the gaunt, 
dangerous, unsightly walls of the former 
familiar buildings and shops, the truth 
of the power of the mind, will and spirit 
over material things is exemplified very 
forcibly. The resilience of the business 
man to repeated shattering blows is 
truly remarkable but only serves as an 
example of the stuff from which the 
Britisher is made. He bobs up again in 
the sea of affliction like a rubber ball, 
and with a smile. Nothing can “down” 
him. 

LIVERPOOL’S ORDEAL 

Liverpool, like London, has suffered 
very severely from enemy action, high 
explosive and incendiary bombs having 
repeatedly been rained down on the city 
and port. The same spirit, however, an- 
imates the northerner as the southerner 
and with the disaster comes the spring to 
action and the determination to carry on. 
New quarters are sought and found, new 
furniture and equipment installed, and 
sometimes within a few hours, certainly 
within a few days, order has been re- 
stored from chaos. Naturally, factories 
and mills cannot be replaced on the 
“heigh presto” method, but those con- 
cerned are quick at resource and im- 
provision. 

Information has reached London that 
most of the Liverpool flour importers 
have lost their offices in the raids, the one 
exception being Pillman & Phillips. Our 
friends and fellow publishers, of the 
Northern Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Corn Trade News and Milling, two 
of the leading British trade journals, 
and both of which are well known in- 
ternationally, also recently suffered the 
great misfortune to have their offices 
and printing works completely destroyed. 
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An Interesting Tale 


Concerns 


August A. Miller... 


An exceptional guy—of the church he’s a pillar, 


And in his community August was known 


As quite a success; in fact, August had “tone.” 


Now August will tell you in manners quite frank 


He finances his wheat at the Northwestern Bank. 


But August won’t stop—he will also tell you 


Of an interesting deal that he just put through. 
A ’41 model had caught August’s eye 
And “quick as a flash” he decided to buy. 


But the interesting part is how he bought the car 


With a “Northwestern” loan—keeping “fuss” 
below par. 


At the “Ready Cash Corner’ on Sixth and Mar- 


quette 


August garnered the cash without trouble or fret. 


The moral to Millers, whether near or far, 


Use the “Northwestern” to finance your car. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—SIXTH ST. TO SEVENTH ST.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
(On Marquette Ave.) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUILD YOUR CREDIT AT YOUR BANK 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 30 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








118 So. 6th St. 





FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$1.00 per year 











LABORATORY 
and CONSULTING 
SERVICE 









SPECIALIZED SERVICE IN 


ANALYSIS, TESTING, AND 


BAKING FOR MILLS, BAKERIES 


and ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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- BAGS 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


























“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” ot cit. 

Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA EXPORT OFFICES, GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 
MONTREAL SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” 


“NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 


i 








CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH 


WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 








CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


CTD ALL 
YEN cow CABLE CODES 
USED 








Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 4 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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tT THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS MILLS AT 




















Montreal, 
COMPANY, LIMITED Fort WItu1aM, 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA WINNIPEG, 
Branch Offices: MONCTON, HaLiFrax, QUEBEC, OrTawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, ForT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EpMoNnTON AND 
Reaina, SASKATOON, Mooss Jaw, MEDICINE Hat, CALGARY, EDMONTON and VANCOUVER MepicinE Har 
Ee ae Flour Brands ~ 
ELEGRAPHIO A 
ADDRESS “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD,” “GLENORA,” “FAMOUS” and “‘BUFFALO” 
a a Dairy Mini Capacrry 
OGILVIE, MONTREAL eves, 101A MONIREAS 
Cops UsEp ey <j Syne Cereal Brands Four 
BENTLEY'S COMPLETE hehe” ere i Pee ‘6 ‘a 16,000 Barrets 
mah oe agllll ess: OGILVIE OATS, 


RIVERSIDE (ORDINARY) 


RIVERSIDE (5 LETTER) “MINUTE OATS” Rotep Oars 
~— — “WHEAT HEARTS” AND OATMEAL 

IEBER’S ROBINSON ‘a 1,000 Barrezs 
A.B. 0. 51m AND OTH and “OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


wisest = ae Si Se pepe. Corn Propucts 
eS : : = a hes Seltati pep. 1,000 Barres 


Evevator CAPAciIty 
11,000,000 BusHeEts 


Warenouse Capacity 
450,000 Barres 


MEDICINE KAT MILLS 
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BIR MOLE ZECCA EC NIZE YRS 


THREE STARS 
PURITY sano wuuat PLOURS 


WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
were | Pere 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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LOUR EXPORTERS 
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CANADA’S LARGEST 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 





Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


. EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 





MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














: ; Bodjuuy A ‘odusyoxy uyesy 
Canadian Hard Spring an gene tedden aeons 


SPILLERS LIMITED | | “22 | | ~ same aoe 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd GaLIWIT ANVdWOO 
Sd 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba ‘ NIVUD OMIDVd VIWaAGTV oy 
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anne? af te CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR wiMNtrEG « vawcouver 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and Manufacturers of and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


PROVENDER &® BALANCED Manufacturers and Importers 
RATIONS 








FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK COTTON JUTE 
ae, ee cn BAGS BAGS 
gh — fA ——— BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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In Praise of British 
Women 


Lonpon, Eno.—R. G. Menzies, the 
prime minister of Australia, after a 10 
weeks’ visit to Britain, left for home on 
May 8 via the United States, and it is 
reported here that he has been telling 
his experiences in this country to large 
audiences of Americans. On Sunday, 
May 4, after the mid-day news, a post- 
script Mr. Menzies had left behind him 
was broadcast, in which he particularly 
praised the women of Britain, placing 
them among the great soldiers in this 
war. The postscript was as follows: 

“In this war, the enemy has done his 
best to breed hate in the hearts of mil- 
lions of British people who entered the 
war without hate but with sorrowful de- 
termination. He has made war, not with 
soldier against soldier, but with bomb 
and mine against women and old men 
and children. He has reincarnated the 
worst barbarism of the past and has with 
sickening hypocrisy sought to glorify it 
as the ‘new order’ for which the world 
has waited. And in all this he has not 
been merely Adolf Hitler the individual, 
he has been the unquestioned leader and 
spokesman of the German people. If 
there are many in the. British Empire, as 
I fear there may be, who still believe 
that the death of Hitler would change 
all, and that the German people them- 
selves do not stand for Hitler’s ideas or 
methods, I urge them to cast the idea 
from them. Our task is not simply to 
overthrow one man; it is to scourge out 
of the German nation the foul spirit 
which has possessed them for genera- 
tions. 

“As I go about Britain I see more and 
more clearly that this is a war of and 
by the people. It must be, if we are to 
win. And the people include the women. 
The new freedom of women so much 
debated only a few years ago has flow- 
ered quickly and magnificently. The 
women of this country are not only 
warred upon; they are at war. 

“If some questioner were to say to me 
quickly: ‘What is your outstanding im- 
pression of Britain today? I would 
think of many things, all of them great 
and moving. But my answer to the 
question would still unhesitatingly be the 
courage, the action, the endurance of 
Britain’s women. Wherever I go I see 
them and I marvel at them. 

“When this war came with all its stu- 
pendous demands upon man-power, what 
did we find? Women conducting vast 
organizations; women in the uniform of 
the navy, the army, and the air force; 
women at fire brigade stations in blue 
overalls always ready; women driving 
great vehicles; women digging in the 
fields; women wielding hammers and riv- 
eters in factories; women at their gentle 
work of nursing the sick soldier; women 
working in the hospitals in the middle 
of air raids; women doing their turn of 
fire-watching in their own suburban 
Streets as the incendiary bombs rain 
down; and last, but not least, that for- 
gotten but splendid woman, the house- 
wife, who copes with rationing, with 
shortage of foodstuffs, and who not in- 
frequently goes short herself so that her 
man and her children may be fed. The 
vast movement of women into the service 
of the nation, doing these things and a 
hundred others, is spectacular. It marks 
the beginning of a new era. It will 
usher in enormous social and other 
changes about the nature of which one 
can only speculate. 
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“I confess myself an enthusiast about 
the superb women of Great Britain. In 
some of the great industrial cities where 
many hundreds of bombs had fallen, 
where literally thousands of houses had 
been wiped out, where vast community 
funerals had been held and human an- 
guish must have been supportable only 
because it was so widely shared, the 
quickest recognition of the brightest 
smiles were seen on the faces of the toil- 
worn middle-aged women; faces trans- 
formed from homeliness to a sort of 
radiant beauty by sheer courage. I thank 
God for such people. 

“In any war factory you may see hun- 
dreds of women. Everywhere I heard 
the same story. The morning after the 
blitz the women are on time; they are 
on the job. If they have tears to shed 
they shed them privately. They are 
among the great soldiers of this war. 
They will be mothers of real men.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA THIRD IN FLOUR 
TRADE WITH PHILIPPINES 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner for the Philippine Islands 
reports imports of flour during 1940 sub- 
stantially below those of 1939, which was 
a record year. They were practically 
the same as for 1938. The United States 
is the main supplier, with Australia 
second and Canada in third and last po- 
sition. Comparative figures for 1940 and 
1939, by countries of origin, are as fol- 
lows: 

(Bags of 49 Ibs) 





1940 1939 
United States ......... 3,427,392 4,076,769 
SRN. ke 6c'b'6 6ice eed ewe 491,133 546,185 
pi ereres rere re | 968,680 1,426,747 
4,887,205 6,049,701 


The reduction in flour imports in 1940 
was the result of a decline in purchasing 
power caused by low prices for Philip- 
pine raw products. Improvement in this 
condition took effect in December and 
consumption of flour was beginning to 
increase slightly. The trend was toward 
the increased use of second-grade and 
poorer grade flour, particularly in the 
provinces. 

Market conditions in 1941 will no doubt 
continue to be unsatisfactory. Export 
goods are piling up in the islands, due 
to lack of freight space. Until goods 
begin to move freely at improved prices, 
purchasing power will remain low. 
Freight space available for shipments of 
flour to the islands will also continue to 
be at a premium and will probably prove 
a decided handicap to this trade. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











Robin ‘| Hood 
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FLO 
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From the Wheatfields 


~~ 
~~ 
\ 
» 


of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Bribie! 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mails and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 





Cable Address: “Robinhood.’’ Montreal Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Privat 








MILLFEEDS—FLOUR CEREAL CUTTERS 


EXPORTERS Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard th 1 
COATSWORTH & COOPER per potctcghie mag te he pdb 
TORONTO CANADA 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Cable, Address: ‘CoAaTSPER” Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
a 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: “ForTGARRY”’ Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 
























RCHER-DANIELS~ ip 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 
New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 
St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


Continental Grain Co. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Omaha 
° Toledo 
Kansas City Portland 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





es Gs IN UII. soon nas 46 bee¥4i00540d doused $4,017,248 
Capital Deposited im U. 8.0.05 ..cascsccccsccseces ,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,484,412 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Menagers 











Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chi 
held by all leading millers Hurt Palidiog - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











NO COLLAR BUTTON? 


WHAT, 
Al—Have you planted anything in 
your garden yet? 
Don—Only my watch, fountain pen, 
lodge pin and two pencils. 
v ¥ 
EVERY TIME 
Science Professor—What happens 
when a body is immersed in water? 
Student—The telephone rings 
¥ ¥ 
SENTIMENTAL 


“I hear your cook has rather a loving 
disposition.” 

“Yes, if she can’t get up a flirtation 
with the milkman she starts mashing the 
potatoes.” 

¥ ¥ 
WHAT’s IN A NAME? 


A German inventor has perfected a 
device for measuring the pressure of a 
kiss. His name is Schmack. 

¥ ¥ 
OR HER HUSBAND'S 

The customs official viewed the lady 
with suspicion. “Madam,” he said, “you 
are not allowed to bring in a dog.” 

“IT have no dog,” replied the lady. 

“Then, madam, am I to conclude that 
that black and white tail hanging below 
your coat is your own?” 


¥ ¥ 


YOU CAN’T MISS NOW 
Young Mosquito—Soft pickings these 
days, aren’t they? 
Old Mosquito—Yes, and to think, when 
I was your age I could bite girls only 
on the face and hands. 


¥ ¥ 
PROFESSIONAL MAN 

“Yes, Emily’s young man is in a good 
position. He’s an artichoke; one of them 
men wot draw ’ouses, you know.” 

¥ ¥ 
THAT EVENS IT UP 

She—I have a confession to make, 
dear. I can’t cook. 

He—Don’t let that worry you, honey.; 
I can’t make a living, so there won’t be 
anything to cook. 

¥ ¥ 
NOT RESPONSIBLE 

Wife—Dear, tomorrow is our tenth 
anniversity. Shall I kill the turkey? 

Hubby—No, let him live. He didn’t 
have anything to do with it. 

¥ ¥ 
WHITE TIE AND TAILS 

Guest—Here’s a button in the stuff- 
ing, Mrs. Green. 

Embarrassed Hostess—My, my, that 
must have been lost when the chicken 
was dressed. 

a 
PARTS OF SPEECH 

English Teacher—Johnny, give me ex- 
amples of the parts of speech. 

Johnny—Yas’m — mouth, tongue and 
throat. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR |; 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
pm ey! none ae City, Mo. 








JACQUES A. DAVIS 
FLOUR BROKER | 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


2 Broadway New York City 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 





Representing Highest Class Mills 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








Emit TEICHGRAEBER, President 


The K. B. R. MILLING CO. 


Country Milled 
TURKEY WHEAT FLOUR 
Strong for ers 
Balanced for All Purposes 
MoPHERSON, KANSAS 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW-—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BRISTOL, SOUTHAMPTON, HuLL, BEeLFast, DUBLIN and CoRE 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘““DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, aaLPAsT 


ie and  esed 


WANT "ADS 
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| 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. 0. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““ALKERS,"’ London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. LAW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MarvEL,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


JOHN F. CAMERON & co. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PHitip,”” Dundee 


“Dretoma,” Glasgow 








N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 

(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ““CoGiasz”’ 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR B BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: “GLADIATOR” 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


LOKEN & CO. A / Ss) 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., ed & Princes St., 
ndon 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S. A. 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England and ‘Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








/ Simiiediies & Co. 





FLOUR 


GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 














444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
Low Grades ana Second Clears Dixie-Portland Flour Co. HUBERT J. HORAN 
Your Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee 


The New Century Company 
3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


roreicn KJLOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





ba of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Alberta Pacific oo Co, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
American Bakers 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, — 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co,, Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark. . 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.....- 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 8t. 

Louis, Ctc. ...eeeees ecccccccces 

Bernheimer, Harry N., * ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y¥...-+-++++++> 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co. eccccccccccccce 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio..... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y.....- 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


. Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ecccces 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., ‘Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian- Bemis. Bag ‘Co., 
peg, Vancouver .....-+-+ 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El renee 
Okla, coccce eee 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; nae 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon.......-. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, ...-.seeeeeeees 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co.........+. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. oe eee 
Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio .ncccccees 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.........+ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
Columbus Labofatories, Chicago, iil. eee0 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
KAnsas ..cccccccccveccecssesesscsese 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ....... eenesecces 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., ‘Lta., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...seeeee- eoccccccccecce 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.. 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co.........+.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis ....... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba... 


“Lta., Winni- 


eeeeeeeeeeeere 


ee eeeeeetee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York........++-. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ...cee0- ° 
Day Co., Minneapolis, ‘Minn 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y...... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
De Witt Hotels .......... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & "Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........++ 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.......++5++ 
Dixie-Portliand Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. .....- 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, Ni. Yi wcccsccccccccccccccsceces 
Duluth Universal Milling “Co. Duluth... 


eee eee eter eeeee 


ee eens eeeeees 


eee eee eee eee eens eeseee 
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Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 22a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of. this issue. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, tnd... 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.....++++ 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
COO, MINN. .nccceeecceceeseecccceses 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y¥...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y...cecceeseceescecs 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann, Gus, New York City...... 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, MO. cccccccccccvccccccccccsccce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. .ccccccsccccccccece 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FEA] wcccccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont. ....cccccccccscveees 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..cccccccccccces ee 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . . Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. ccccccccccces eccccccece 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
= Star Flour Mills, Ltd., . Reeves . 


eee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. .cccccccccccccccccccce 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ....cccssccecccccecs 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York . 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S8S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y....... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 

Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

eoccce ecccccccscees COVEr 

Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 


QO, seer eereeeerereeesesesesseessesee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

@. GQ, AGMee)s WE covccovsceses 

Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio.......seseeee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
Base City, MO. .cccccccccccccvccccccces 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc., Minneapolis...... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
K. B. R. Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas ° 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Th. ccccccccccs 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
HEAMSAS ccccccccccccccccccccceccccces 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
MO. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia ..ccccee eeccccce 
King, H. H., Flour vm Co., "Minneapolis.. ° 


King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 

King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich... 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man... 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, is New 
York, N. Y. . 

Koerner, John E., & Co., "New. Orleans, 


LB, ccccccccccvcccccccccccscccecceese 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.....++eeee% 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y......++++ 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ..cccccccccccccccccese 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. cccccccccccccceces 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co. ke Salina, 
HEARSAS 2. cccccccccccs 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass........ 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
Com, NOD. ccccccccccccccccecccccccece 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..........- 
Lund, S., Oslo, NOrw@y......eeceseeeses 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Beotland .ncccccccccccccccccccee 
McCormick Co., Ince., Pittsburgh. canees 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ° 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
tom, D. OG. cccee ee 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland. evcecee 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. Cocvese 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J......+se0005 
Mid-Kansas erred Oe. * ow Grate, 
HAMSAS occccccccce 
ene Flour Milling Co., ‘Kansas City, 
uias “West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Ohio ovee os 
Mill Mutual Fire. ‘Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ..... ° 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
PO. cocccccces 


eee eeeeeeee eee 


Minot Flour Mill Co. oo BEImet, BM. Drccsoce 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. eee 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ° ccccvceccces 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WIA PN. J. cccccccess 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis. evccee 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ee ee eee eee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
SHAMORD 6c 000.000 000008 6eGems beedceoee 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio ° 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ...........0. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOR, GM ccctcccesesceceeseccvece 
Oliver Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
TEBRARS wccccccgdcccccccccccecces 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg.. 
Pearistone, H. 8., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, BR. C., Toronto, Ont... ccccccccccece 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


July 9, 1941 


R™ Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red Saves Milling Co. .. Fergus Falls, 
Minn. .. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. . 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y¥.. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York.........+ 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. eeccces 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England odeenesn sees 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland PTESTTTTTITILITTT TTT TTT 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.... 


~ St. Joseph (Mo.) ee Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., “Lta., Mont- 
FOAL, Canada cecccccccccccccceccces 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co. * St. 

BA, TD .0:6'0.6:0:6:00000400066040860¢8 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo...........0. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 

Australia ......ceeeeee cocce 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 
Shevelove, J. J.. Newark, N. J.......005 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
mente eiete- Theis oe Co., Kan- 

OE GOP, BER cecccccesccs eoccccces 
singer Sewing Machine Co. eo "New York, 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feea & Grain, 

Ltd., London, Eng. ....... 

Smyth, Ross T., & Oh Ltd., ” London, 

England ........ ececccccceces 
Spillers, Ltd., London, Englana 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York...... 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 


MMM, cc ceccencecceevegsceeceocococseece 
Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas............. 
Swift & Co., Chicago.......... 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
Vork, NM. Be cccee eeccccces 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland eocccccceoe 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y..... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
— Ernst & pean: Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapia City, 8S. D.. 
~? City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


Cee eee eee rere eseees 


U Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill ° 

United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. eocccceccccccecccs 

Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Leowis, Mo. cccccccscccvcccccccece 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, .......eeceseceees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Til..ce 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical oue. »» Rich. 
mond, Va. ercccccccce 


Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
HARGAS cccccccccccvrcvccccvectoeeces 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. eeeeeees Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling ‘Co. ., Great Bend, 
HEARGRS cc cccccccccesovdescvccecesoces 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling OO.ccrccccece 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
BGMOR, GEGROR 1 ccscacccccecccsesebon 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
$GM, MICK. occcccccicvencccvsecccceves 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
CASO, Th. wccccccccccccccccccserscccce 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. ...cccccscesccces 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............. 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio........ 
Witsoe Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
ORWO, Tiimele .cccccccccsccccccece 





